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YOUTHFUL CHIVALRY. 
BY MARY HELEN BOODEY. 


The ancient knights were brave and true, § Each knight esteemed his lady’s glove 
Or so, at least, we’re told in story, A gift most precious, and would wear it 
And gallant deeds would often do, His steel-clad visage placed above, . 
Sometimes for love, sometimes for glory. And in the fray most proudly bear it. 
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And whether ’twas in foreign lands 

That Christian hosts made brave endeavor 
To wrest by force from heathen hands 

The land by Christ made dear forever, 
Or at the brilliant tournament, 

Before the court and all its beauties, 
The gallant knight alike was bent 

On valiant deeds and knightly duties. 


Perhaps our modern times may seem 
A little tame, a trifle sordid, 
When on the mind examples teem 
By ancient chivalry afforded ; 
But ’tis not in the field alone 
That a true knight can prove devotion, 
And chivalry is often shown 
In simpler scenes with less commotion. 


The “ field’ may be a farmer's field, 

The fve an irritated gander, 
The “ knight” a boy who ne’er will yield 
In the defence of girtish candor ; 
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The flashing sword is here transformed 
Into a cudgel stout but handy, 

Nor do the two to contest warmed, 
Stop lofty-sounding words to bandy. 


The frightened girl’s dilated eyes 
Look gratefully on her defender, 
Who saw her flight, and heard her cries, 
And hastened welcome aid to render. 
A few sharp well-directed blows 
Quite soon subdue the hissing creature ; 
The timid girl forgets her woes, 
And smiles her thanks from every feature. 


The hero felt a modest pride 
Like to the knight of olden days, 
Nor do I think ’twill be denied 
That truly he deserved some praise. 
The spirit of knight errantry, 
Though thus displayed, was not the less, 
And the boy’s innate chivalry 
Inspired him to relieve distress, 


Probably there was never a more highly 
favored bird than the sacred Ibis of the 
Egyptians, which was held in such high 
veneration by the ancients as to be accord- 
ed the same mode of sepulture with their 
kings and great men. Even the wonderful 
pyramids were not thought too grand to 
admit the cherished mummies of the Ibis, 
which thus shared the resting-place of the 
proudest of monarchs. Our first illustra- 
tion on page 507 shows the peculiarities of 
the lbis of the Nile, and we also give repre- 
sentations of the mummy cases which con- 
tained the embalmed bird, one showing 
the outer and ornamental wrapper, the 
other the interior wooden case in which 
the body of the Ibis was placed. 

This variety of the honored bird—of 
which there are about twenty species, 
found in the warmer parts of Africa, Asia 
and South America—is nearly the size of a 
domestic fowl. Its plumage is white, with 
the ends of the quills, the elongated barbs 
of some of the wing coverts that extend 
over the wings and tail, the bill, feet and 
naked part of the head and neck, black; it 
is found throughout Northern Africa. It 
was reared in the temples of ancient Egypt 
with the greatest care, and to kill one was 
to incur the penalty of death. The people, 


in their superstition, held the Ibis in rever- 
ence, not because they believed that it de- 


THE IBIS. 


stroyed noxious and venomous reptiles, or 
that there existed any connection between 
the phases of the moon and the changes of 
its plumage, but because its appearance 
was associated by them with the period of 
the inundation of the Nile, the great source 
of all the fertility and healthfulness of the 
land of Egypt. They were led to believe 
by the artful priesthood that the rising of 
the river, which attracted the birds thither 
in search of food, was the effect instead af 
the cause of their annual visit; and the 
more educated class looked upon the Ibis 
as the herald of the fruitful season of their 
year, as we regard the swallow and blue- 
bird as the advance-guards of spring. A 
black Ibis was also honored and embalmed. 
The flight of these birds is powerful and 
high, with the neck and feet extended hor- 
izontally, and is accompanied by frequent 
harsh cries. In searching for the insects, 
worms, mollusks, etc., upon which they 
feed, they probe the mud with their long 
slender bills, advancing with slow steps. 
They arrive in Egypt about the time when 
the Nile waters first begin to swell, and 
depart about the end of June, not building 
their nests in that country; they are 
caught in great numbers by the Egyptians 
of the present day, in nets, and their bod- 
ies are often seen exposed for sale in the 
markets. They are now regarded with af- 
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fection rather than reverence, being called 
Abou Hannes (Father John) in Upper 
Egypt, and in Lower Egypt Abou Menzel 
(Father Sickle Bill). They generally go in 
small flocks, and all the varieties have the 
same habits; they frequent both over- 
flowed lands and dry open plains, Although 
they sometimes feed upon frogs and small 
water lizards, they do not destroy serpents, 
as has been confidently asserted by Herod- 


otus, and maintained by many writers of a 
later date, who thought they saw in this 
assertion a reason for the great veneration 
felt for the bird. 

Three species of Ibis are found in the 


United States. The red or scarlet Ibis is 
about twenty-eight inches long, the bill six 
and one-half inches, and has an extent of 
wing of a little over three feet. Its color is 
a uniform bright scarlet red, with the tips 
of the outer primaries black ; the young are 
of an ashy color, darkest above, and white 
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underneath. Its natural home is in South 
America and the West Indies, but it has ° 
been seen by Audubon in the southern 
States, where it is sometimes called, from 
the length and shape of the bill, the pink 
curlew. 

The white Ibis, Spanish or white curlew, 
is twenty-five inches long, with a bill of 
seven inches, and a wing extent of forty 
inches. The plumage is of a pure white, 


while the tips of the five outer primaries 
are of ashining greenish black. The bill 
is red, entirely so in the young birds, and 
half black in the adults, and the head in 
front of the eye is bare. The young birds 
are of adull brown color, with the under 
parts white. This variety is very plentiful 
in the Southern Atlantic and Gulf States, 
and sometimes wanders as far north as. 
New Jersey. They breed in large flocks 
on the Florida keys, in trees; the nest is 
nearly fifteen inches in diameter, and is 
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formed of twigs and roots so woven togeth- 
er as to give a flat surface on the inside; in 
this nest, only once a year, three eggs of a 
dull white color, with pale yellow blotches 
and reddish brown spots, are deposited, in § 
size two and one-fourth by one and five- 
eighth inches, and are generally hatched 
between the tenth of April and the tenth 
of May. These eggs are very good eating, 
though of a singular appearance, the yolk 
being of a reddish orange tint when boiled, 
end the white a livid-colored jelly. Dur- 
ing the breeding season the birds fly in 
companies of several hundreds to the mud 
flats, sometimes a great distance, an¢. there 
feed on crabs, crawfish, and other crusta- 
ceans, mollusks, and aquatic animals, un- 
til the tide begins to come in, either by 
night or day. Their flight is rapid and 
well sustained, and is accomplished by 
means of alternate flappings and sailings, 
during which they often rise to a great 
height in the air, performing very graceful 
evolutions. They regard ponds and lakes 
in the woods with great favor, and often 
raise their young in such situations, ata 
distance of more than three hundred miles 
from the sea. They do not take naturally 
to the water, but, if necessity demandsit, tantalus, has the very long bill much thick- 
can swim quite well, and their walk is ened at the base, and turned upward at the 


marked by both grace and lightness. The 
flesh is seldom eaten except by Indians, as 
it has a very fishy flavor. 

The glossy Ibis isa smaller species, its 
length being about twenty-one inches, in- 
cluding a bill of four inches and one-third ; 
the prevailing hue is chestnut brown, with 
the back and top of the head a metallic 
green glossed with purple; the feathers 
extend almost to the bill, which is a dusky 
black. This variety exists in great num- 
bers in Mexico, and has been caught as far 
to the north as Massachusetts. 

The green Ibis is found in Southern Eu- 
rope and the north of Africa, and bears a 
strong resemblance to the glossy Ibis, its 
color being a purplish brown, with a deep 
green mantle. The young birds have the 
head and neck pointed with whitish. The 
Ibises are all inhabitants of warm climutes, 
aml perform their yearly migrations, being 
usually seen on lands that have been re- 
cently overflowed, and on the banks of 
rivers, searching for worms, snails, insects, 
and the roots of bulbous plants, or on the 
seacoasts, as we have already mentioned. 

The wood Ibis, belonging to the genus 


tip, and the head and neck are entirely 
bare of feathers. This varicty of the Ibis 
isa showy bird, being yyincipally white, 
and having the tail and the quills of the 
wings of a dark metallic green, while the 
face and head are of a greenish blue. Its 
entire length is about three and one-half 
feet, and the spread of its wings five fect; 
the bill, of a brownish horn color, is about 
nine inches long, and at the base, where it 
rises high in the head, it is two inches 
thick. Itis an inhabitant of the Southern 
States. These birds breed in immense 
numbers, choosing as a place to build their 
nests the tops of trees in cypress swamps, 
where they seem vo prefer those growing 
in the water at the margins of lakes and 
ponds, probably because such trees are not 
easily reached from the land; these places, 
after being once selected, are used for sev- 
eral years. The deep nests are made of 
small twigs, and are lined very neatly with 
the southern tillandsia; three whitish eggs 
are laid, and the young are hatched in the 
month of April. The wood Ibises are not 
accustomed to go in flocks, but usually in 
pairs, or singly. 


It is well known that from the earliest 
ages of the world’s history men have been 
led by the singular idea that God will be 
pleased by self-inflicted suffering to torture 
themselves in all the ways ingenuity could 
suggest. Thus the Catholic devotee has 
scourged himself in his dreary cell, and 
has denied to himself the merest comforts 
of life, punishing the flesh with belts of 
thorns, and fasting prolonged unto exhaus- 
tion. But first entitled to a prominent 
place among these religious fanatics are 
the East Indian Fakirs, and those of other 
eastern countries. They form a very large 
class, including, it is believed, more than 
three millions of people, three-fifths of 
whom are believers in the Hindoo religion, 
the remainder being Mohammedans. 

The word fakir is derived from the 
Arabic, and signifies poor and beggarly. 
It is applied to all those enthusiasts who 
neglect and utterly ignore the common 
pursuits and occupations of life to devote 
themselves entirely to the performance of 
religious observance, and to the mortifica- 
tion of the flesh. These fakirs are of dif- 
ferent grades, some of them having a re- 
spectable character for education and piety, 
according to their belief, whether Hindoo 
or Mohammedan; while others, who form 
the great mass of the order, are only re- 
markable for their wretched condition and 
the revolting nature of the tortures they 
inflict upon themselves. There is yet a 
third class among them, which consists of 
impostors not afew, who make a cloak of 
their pretended religious zeal with which 
to hide their crimes and vices. 

As a part of their plan of self mortifica- 
tion, the Fakirs usually deprive themselves 
of clothing, and live in caves and holes, 
from which they will occasionally emerge 
to ask charity of the passer-by, sometimes 
for themselves, but oftener for some tein- 
ple, or in honor of a god. Many of them 
present a sad spectacle, with the body 
naked and filthy, the hair and nails allowed 
to grow to a frightful length. Some bend 
the body into a painful and unnatural po- 
sition, from which at last they lose the 
power to raise it; an illustration of one of 
these unnatural postures is given on next 
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page. Others tie heavy weights and chains 
around them, which gall and eat into the 
flesh; many crawl about on their hands 
and knees, or roll over the ground for hun- 
dreds of miles without attempting to gain 
an erect posture. A writer says of these 
strange and repulsive creatures: 

“*I have seen a man who had made a 
vow to hold up his arms in a perpendicular 
manner above his head, and never to sus- 
pend them until he totally lost the power 
of moving them. He seemed more like a 
wild beast than a man; his arms, from 
having been so long in one posture, were 
become withered and dried up, while his 
outstretched fingers, with long nails of 
twenty years’ growth, had the appearance 
of extraordinary horns; his hair, full of 
dust and never combed, hung over him in 
a savage manner; and except in his erect 
position, there appeared nothing human 
about him. This man was travelling 
throughout Hindvostan, and being unable 
to help himself with food, women of dis- 
tinction among the Hindoos contended for 
the honor of feeding this holy person 
wherever he appeared. I saw another of 
the devotees who had made a vow to fix 
every year a large iron ring into his body, 
and thereto to suspend a heavy chain many 
yards long, to drag on the ground. I saw 
this extraordinary saint in the seventh 
year of his penance, when he had just put 
in the seventh ring, and the wound was 
then so tender and painful that he was 
obliged to carry the chain upon his shoul- 
der until the orifice became more callous.” 

There is great variety in the tortures re- 
sorted to by the Fakirs, and among them 
we may mention roasting before a slow 
fire, or hanging suspended by hooks thrust 
through theirflesh. The following descrip- 
tion by a missionary gives a very clear idea 
of the latter infliction: 

‘“*T was residing upon the seashore near 
the spot where the cruel festivity was to 
occur. At midday the multitude began to 
assemble, and before five o’clock the crowd 
could have been no less than five thousand 
persons. A beam about forty feet in 
height had been here erected, across the 
top of which was placed a transverse pole 
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of smaller size, to each end of which was 
tied a rope; the end of one rope trailed 
upon the ground, while to the shorter one 
were attached two iron hooks, strong, 
rounded, smooth and sharp-pointed. The 
devotees were retained in an adjoining 
temple until the fitting hour arrived. One 
of them was then led out, preceded by 
Brahmins, and musicians, and friends. He 
approached the upright pole, lay upon his 


face while the hooks were thrust under 
the flesh on either side of the vertebra, 
just below the shoulder-blade, and then 
the other ropes being well manned, he was 
hoisted up in midair, and swung round 
and round to the number of ten or thirty 
times, according as strength allowed, or 
the vow made necessary. Twenty or more 
went through this ceremony that after- 
noon, many of whom, by way of manifest- 
ing their indifference to pain, scattered 
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flowers and fruit, beat a tomtom, or smoked 
acigar. Being skeptical as to the state- 
ment that the hook went into the flesh, 
and was supported by it alone, unaided by 
any exterior bandage, I went near enough 
to convince myself that such was the fact, 
and that no deception was practised. The 
muscles are strong, and accidents from 
falling seldom occur.” 

The Fakirs occupy a place in India simi- 


lar to that of the dervises in Persia and 
Turkey, and the origin of Fakirism is 
traced back to mythical times, when a pow- 
erful rajah having banished his son, the 
latter is fabled to have resolved to lead a 
vagabond life in the world, to beg his 
bread, and to make proselytes to his own 
manners and customs, 

The first condition of an Indian mendi- 
cant monk is poverty. He wears-a rent 
robe, such as the Mussulmans pretend the 
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ancient prophets wore. According to Has- 
san al Bassri, he is like a dog in nine things; 
he is always hungry; he has no sure abid- 
ing-place; he watches by night; he never 
abandons his master, even when ill treated ; 
he is satisfied with the lowest place; he 
yields his place to whoever wishes it; he 
loves whoever beats him; keeps quiet while 
others eat; and accompanies his master 
without ever thinking of returning to the 
place which he has left. 

Some Fakirs live in solitude and sleep 
upon the ground without covering. Some 
carry a cudgel from which hang rags of va- 
rious colors, and traverse the country, beg- 
ging and instructing credulous people in 
religion. It is quite unsafe for an unpro- 
tected person to meet one of these holy 
characters, who will threaten to take both 
life and money, and perhaps succeed. 

Another class of Fakirs is formed of 
those who unite into companies, and who 
clothe themselves in a fantastic and many- 
colored robe. They choose a chief, who 
is distinguished by having a poorer dress 
than the others, and who has a long chain 
attached to one of his legs; this chain he 
shakes as he prays, and the multitude 
press around him, and embrace his feet, 
receiving his counsels and precepts. Some 
of the Fakirs have almost a military organ- 
ization. They bear the lance and other 
arms, display a banner while on the march, 
sound a horn and beat a drum on their ar- 
rival at a station, and also on their depart- 
ure. It only remains to mention the last 
and most highly honored class of these re- 
ligious devotees; these are the children of 
poor parents, who live in retirement in 
mosques, devoted to the reading of the 
Koran and the study of laws, till they be- 
come qualified for the duties of mollahs, or 
doctors of theology. 

The various forms of religious supersti- 
tion that have prevailed in different quar- 
ters of the world in the past have given 
rise to a curious chapter in the world’s his 
tory—one that is pot only singular in its il- 
lustrations of the lengths to which igno- 
rance and intolerance will go, but melan- 
choly in its examples of degradation and 
meutal blindness. The more favored read- 
er is led to exclaim, “Can it be possible 
that the sun ever shone upon such men as 
these !’’"—and to long for the day to come 
when the sun of enlightenment will pene- 
trate such an Egyptian night of ignorance. 
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An officer who has recently travelled in 
India gives usa picture of domestic life, 
such as is found in European circles, which 
is well worth reading. He writes: 

“The first thing I am told to do after 
having got a roof over my head is to array 
myself in uniform, gird a sword on my 
thigh, take cards in my hand, and call on 
the General and his staff; also the Resi- 
dent or Chief Commissioner, or whatever 
else he calls himself, and his staff. One 
rule is always observed, and that is, that, 
married or single, the new-comer calls first. 
I am, moreover, told that the only hours I 
can make my calls in are between twelve 
and two—the hottest in theday. I suppose 
this is by way of making it all the more 
meritorious and complimentary, in the 
same way pilgrims make themselves as un- 
comfortable as they can by putting peas in 
their shoes when they visit some shrine. I 
hire a gharry, or carriage. It comes to the 
door. It is a wonderful-looking vehicle, 
on four wheels; there are shutters all 
round, which if down can never be pulled 
up, and if up cannot be pulled down. Gen- 
erally half are up—the very ones you do 
not want. It isso narrow that you squeeze 
into it with difficulty, particularly if you 
are inclined to be a little stout; and in 
turning sharp round it feels as if it would 
fall over on one side. The heat is intense; 
the dust blows in clouds; the perspiration 
pours down me; my beautifully-starched 
collar becomes very limp, my lavender kids 
are ruined. At last I arrive at the first on 
my list. The servant comes down the steps 
of the veranda for my card, and says: 

** * Missis can’t see’—the Indian equiva- 
lent for ‘Not at home.’ I remember on 
one occasion, when the servant was told to 
say ‘Not at home,’ the truthful creature 
came to the carriage door, and delivered 
himself of the following: 

*** Missis saying she not at home—she in 
bed, sar.’ 

** However, at several of the houses 1 
visited, Missis could see; and then I found 
out that what are considered evening 
dresses at home are supposed to be the cor- 
rect things to wear, both by callers and 
called upon out here. Some even went so 
far as to have flowers in their hair. The 
gentlemen, as yet, have not got to wearing 
swallow-tailed coats and white ties, but 
they may do so in time.” 
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CHRISTMAS CHIMES AND CHRISTMAS BELLES. 
AN OLD MAN’S REVERIE. 


BY PROF. JAMES MACKINTOSH. 


Margery, pale, and tall, and fair, 
With a calm and saintly air, 
Memory recalls you well, 

Once you were my Christmas belle. 


Marian, with the lofty brow, 
Dost thou stand before me now? 
Do I hear thy sweet tones swell 
Clearer, softer than a bell? 


Lily, piquant, witching sprite, 
Creature formed to give delight, 
Surely then I saw thee glide 
From the shadows to my side. 


Can it be that these are ghosts, 


Mirage-dreams on life’s gray coasts ? 


Can it be that Fancy dwells 
On the past to weave such spells ? 


Margery, Marian, Lily bright, 
How you smile on me to-night! 
While the present dim and gray 
Shrinks from sight and slips away. 
Old! Who talks of being old ? 

I am young, and life is gold, 
Pure, unmixed with base alloy, 
Bright, because of love and joy. 


Now I hear the Christmas chimes 
Sounding as in olden times, 


While the silvery accents tell 
Of the “star of Israel.” 


Margery hears, the sweet, the shy, 
Marian droops her soft gray eye, 
Lily pauses, bright and gay, 

Till the echoes die away. 


Then I bend with supple knee 

To the well-remembered three, 
Who, each in her way and time, 
Heard with me the Christmas chime, 


Margery was my first love, 
Gentle, mild-eyed as a dove; 


One short year she smiled on me 
Ere she sailed the unknown sea. 


Then came Marian, with a mind 
Rarely gifted, grace refined ; 

Many an hour she charmed for me, 
But we parted—proud—and free. 


Lily—darling—youngest—last— 
Can it be the golden past 

Is the only link that binds 
Loving hearts and equal minds? 


What! all gone? The chimes are still. 
Strange—what power they have to thrill 
Heart and brain, and bring to mind 
Scenes I long have left behind! 
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CHAPTER 


A heavy-booted foot crunched down the 
sand at her side. She heard the heavy 
neigh of a horse—turned back—and saw 
Gilbert St. Maur standing before her, dark 
and immovable as the rocks themselves, 
with the bridle flung across his arm. He 
lifted his cap. 

‘“*We meet again, Miss Lermond.” 

She bowed coldly. 

“*T have been at the Mackensie cottage. 
They told me of your visit, and that you 
were walking home across the shore.’’ 

Nathalie drew herself up. 

“And you followed me ?”’ 

“Pardon me. Could I help it? AmI 
more than human ?” said St. Maur. 

“Let me pass now—I am going home.” 

His arm, like a bar of iron, stretched 
forth and barred her progress. 

‘““One moment, Nathalie! Hear me as 
you would hear Jobn Calvert. Ihave tried 
to obey you—I have been for days in ban- 
ishment—I have tried to forget this hope- 
less passion. As well might this shore 
forget the sea!’’ 

Nathalie shrank back before the fire in 
his dark eyes. Her tone, almost involun- 
tarily, thrilled with a touch of womanly 
pity. 

“Ts it wise or well, St. Maur, to thus 
continue in pressing a subject that, apart 
from being distasteful to me, is worse than 
profitless to yourself ?”’ 

He smiled a dark bitter smile. 

“* Profitless it shall not be! Will is des- 
tiny. Do you think that aught earthly can 
ever conquer mine? I tell you, girl, 1 will 
follow you to the ends of the earth, if needs 
be—to hell itself even!’ 

Nathalie looked across the wide gray 
beach with a thrill of terror. ‘The fishers’ 
children had gone from the sands, the 
herd-boy and his herd had disappeared— 
she stood alone there with that desperate 
man. 

“Nathalie, are you mad or blind, that 
your heart does not answer to me?” he 
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THE GHOST OF HENDEE HALL. 


BY ETTA W. PIERCE, 


cried. ‘‘ Who will ever love you as I love 
you? Who will be your veriest slave? I 
ask no love in return—I ask but for your 
hand. Give it me!” 

Never!’ she answered. 

“Never?” derisively. ‘It will be be- 
fore the winter snow melts from this 
shore!’ 

There was a sound of footsteps close at 
hand, a cry from Nathalie, and some one 
had leaped down from the rock above 
them betwixt the two. A hand was laid 
on St. Maur’s shoulder, and John Calvert 
stood looking at him from under his knit 
brows. 

“ What is this?’ he said, sternly. 

St. Maur, flushing to the forehead, shook 
off his hand. 

Eavesdropper!’’ he hissed. 

“What are you doing here?” repeated 
Calvert, quite calm. 

St. Maur would have thrust him back, 
but he held the path, immovable as the 
solid rock. He lifted the loaded end of 
his riding-whip. There was no word or 
threat of defiance from either, but the 
movement was well understood. Calvert 
extended his right hand, and, wrenching 
the whip from the other’s grasp, snapped it 
in twain. He flung the pieces upon the 
sand. 

“Turn your horse’s head from. this 
beach, St. Maur. Miss Lermond, I see, 
has no wish to prolong this interview 
further. So deep a game as yours should 
be played more warily.” 

St. Maur grew livid to the lips. 

“You are a bold man, John Calvert, to 
thus come between me and mine. Trust 
me, you sball repent it—we will meet 
again.” 

**Where and whenever you please,” an- 
swered Calvert, carelessly. ‘* Miss Ler- 
mond, 1 came in search of you; it is too 
cold for you to remain longer here,” 

St. Maur leaped into his saddle. 

** Farewell, Nathalie,’ he leaned back to 
say. ‘For the present, l wish you joy— 


[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1865, by tHoMes & TALBOT, Boston, Mass., in 
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the future will take care of itself. Fare- 
well!” 

One dark glance flung over his shoulder, 
and the next moment he was galloping off 
down the beach, the thunder of his horse’s 
hoofs making the rocks ring with echoes. 
John Calvert stood looking into Nathalie’s 
eyes. She had given him no word of wel- 
come, but now she extended her hand, her 
cheek crimsoning slowly under his gaze. 
He drew her shawl around her with a 
tender touch. 

““T would have spared you this, Nathalie. 
Tell me—I have the right to know—have 
you ever loved that man ?” 

Her face grew proud and distant. 

“Loved him!” she answered, coldly. 
“Never!” 

“You would not have been his wife ?”’ 

“ No 

A streak of tawny red crossed his dark 
cheek. He lifted her face, and searched it 
a moment with his falcon eyes. 

“T came back to ask you. O Nathalie, 
Nathalie, could you be my wife? Could 
you love me?” 

Hot and stormy leaped up the red blood 
to that beautiful face. Then John Calvert 
opened his arms with a great cry, and she 
lay with all its surging telltale tints hidden 
upon his heart. 

“My darling—my little Nathalie!’ he 
said. ‘“‘I have wanted you so long—so 
many years!” 

The same story, lived over every day— 
old as the hills, but always new! Crossed 
upon his shoulder, her white hands lay 
passive and eloquent; his passionate kisses 
rained down upon her lips, and under the 
light of the young autumn moon, they 
stood, happy lovers, confessed. 

As they walked home through still paths 
shimmering in the moonlight, Calvert 
paused one moment beside the wishing 
spring. The air was filled with the soft 
splash of its waters. A few dead leaves 
floated lazily in the dark basin. He looked 
down into it, pressing the little hand that 
lay in his own. 

“* Nathalie,”’ he whispered, his eyes fill- 
ing up with lustrous light, ‘‘do you re- 
member that corridor in the old jail, and 
the poor debtor, and the little child that 
opened its door to him, and, as God hears 
me, Nathalie, made him all that he is to- 
day?” 

Her brown eyes grew wet. 


* Yes, I remember,” she said. 

“And,” playfully, “‘do you remember, 
too, how I asked you to trust me, one 
morning, standing here? Do not forget 
that, Nathalie.’ 

will not.” 

It was little that either dreamed how 
soon and how utterly that promise was to 
be broken. He bade her good-night at the 
gate. 

“ Little Nathalie,” he said, turning her 
proud drooping face to the moonlight, “let 
me look at you once more. Are you quite 
sure this is no dream ?—that I shall not 
awake to-morrow to find my treasure 
slipped from my hold? I am half afraid, 
Nathalie.” 

She broke, smiling, from his embrace, 
and went on through the fallen leaves of 
the garden, hearing his receding footsteps, 
and the clang of the gate behind him, her 
proud heart full to overflowing with the 
thoughts of what it had won. 

To the sound of the night wind, surging 
through the shutters, full of the voices of 
the sea, Nathalie slept that night—a happy 
sleep, haunted by no dreams of evil. Mer- 
ciful, indeed, is that veil which shuts the 
future from our view. Her head nestled 
down in the pillow like a child’s, and, 
sleeping, she dreamed of John Calvert’s 
eyes, never knowing that below, in the 
darkness under the weird poplar trees, half 
the night long, a saddled horse, with flakes 
of undried foam on his shining black 
flanks, stuod pawing the earth impatiently, 
while on the terrace above, with sullen 
eyes fixed on her casement alone, a tall 
figure, muffled in a horseman’s cloak, went 
pacing on and on through the midnight, 
casting, at every turn of his stealthy steps, 
a long threatening shadow across the yellow 
moonlight—a shadow dark as that of 
death! 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Lovine and beloved! Life perfected— 
its bees all humming, its roses all in bloom! 
Three magic words—are they not? Sooner 
or later, to the strongest of us, comes this 
season of deliriums, this fleeting summer 
of delights, when the world seems made 
alone for happy lovers; when its sunlight 
is more than earthly—and before our idol 
has donned mortal habiliments, or the sun 
drank up the dew of our passion-flowers. 
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Poets rave of this time; fools sneer, but 
we of the sad brows and the gray hair look 
back upon it always with moistened eyes, 
wondering why Love is always pictured 
joyous and flower-crowned. Better far to 
welcome it in fear and trembling—it is the 
parent of pain, as well as rapture—the 
fountain-head of tears and prayer. 

November glided by, wild and woeful, 
hiding her wasted face in a stormy veil of 
snow and sleet; and yet, so golden a 
month, one so richly fraught with pure 
sweetness and sunlight, had never dawned 
before for Nathalie Lermond. O, the de- 
licious moments of watching at the case- 
ment for his coming, with blush-roses in 
her hair, and such shy proud eyes—she, 
the self-possessed, the unimpressible belle! 
—the thrill of rapture when his horse’s 
hoofs first sounded in the garden way be- 
low!—the long hours passed at his side, 
eloquent with that sweetness and tender- 
ness which never come to any heart but 
once. Life stood crowned and completed 
—its feast of honey and wine spread. 

And John Calvert? Love works many 
wonders. He was no longer the grave man 
of the world, fighting foremost in ambi- 
tion’s lists, but a humble passionate lover, 
a willing captive in a lady’s bower, search- 
ing for his heaven ina pair of brown eyes. 

It was a happy change to Hendee Hall. 
Gradually the gloom, the haunting presence 
of evil which had clung to the place for 
weeks, began to pass before the exorcism 
of love. Even the servants caught the 
contagion, and Mrs. Roberts forgot the 
backward glance in the dark passages, and 
donned her best cap whenever Mr. Calvert 
came to tea, and hinted vaguely to the 
housemaids of an approaching wedding. 
Smooth enough this course of ‘“ ower true 
love’ seemed flowing. Suns rose, and stars 
set. The shadows had departed from 
Nathalie’s gate, and fom the dark master 
of the fields came neither word nor sign. 
She had not seen him since that night up- 
on the shore. And so November died. 

The beach had put on its first winding- 
sheet of snow. It was a night in winter, 
gray, and cold, and starless. The poplars 
tossed their skeleton arms, beckoning 
weirdly to each other in the wild north 
wind. Below the sullen bay boomed 
ceaselessly on the rocks, and the frozen 
cordage of the ships in the offing rattled 
and groaned in the pauses, and the red eye 
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of the lighthouse lamp glared across the 
white and savage bar. In the west room 
the curtains were but half drawn, and a 
soft mellow lamplight shone through, 
across the terrace and the desolate garden, 
and revealed the fresh track of Mr. Cal- 
vert’s horse up the carriage-way, and the 
gate standing ajar through which he bad 


passed. 
Under a hedge of holly, directly facing 


this light, a path had been worn in the 
snow—back and forth—back and forth—by 
restless and impatient feet. In its shadow 
a man, muffled to the eyes, and carrying a 
riding-whip in his hand, stood with his 
back to the window, looking gloomily out 
at that horse’s track in the snow, and the 
dark and writhing poplars beyond. A 
greyhound was crouching at his feet, and 
shivering in the shelter of the holly. And 
this man? With his dark face, his black 
relentless eyes, his thin red lips—you would 
have known him anywhere—was St. Maur. 

Suddenly he ground out something 
through his set teeth, and turning on his 
heel, like one fully resolved upon some 
purpose, confronted the lighted window 
and the room beyond. Every object there 
was as plainly visible to this outward spec- 
tator as if he had been within its walls, 
and with a long, eager, fascinated gaze, St. 
Maur, pausing in his tracks, as if rooted 
thereto, took in the scene. 

What was it he saw? A room sumptu- 
ous in its appointments, and filled with 
shifting tints of crimson and emerald, 
paintings on the walls, a coal fire burning 
in the grate. Standing on the hearth, with 
his hands crossed behind him, an old 
familiar attitude, John Calvert was talking 
to the other and only remaining figure in 
the room—the young heiress of Hendee, 
sitting on a low ottoman at his feet. 

Did she dream, looking up so shyly into 
John Calvert's face, of the ravishing pic- 
ture she made, and for whose eyes she was 
making it—basilisk eyes, that watched her 
from their covert, as a wild creature 
watches its prey? Her dress, of some rich 
wine-dark fabric, swept the floor around 
her in warm and heavy folds. It had wide 
loose sleeves, through which the marble 
arms glanced, white as snow, and a broad 
belt of gold, with a clustered clasp of seed- 
pearls, shining like stars in the mellow 
firelight. Her hands lay crossed upon her 
lap, one above the other; he could see the 
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flash of the diamond ring on the slender 
finger of the left one—John Calvert’s dia- 
mond. It has been said that all women 
are beautiful when they love. However 
that may be, certain it is that to St. Maur 
Nathalie’s face had never looked so perfect, 
so maddening in its beauty, as when he saw 
it uplifted on this night, tender and smil- 
ing, to the man she loved. 

He shrunk back in the shadow and 
watched them along time. Presently Cal- 
vert went up to the low ottoman, and tak- 
ing the little hand that wore this ring, held 


’ it a moment in his own broad palm. Her 


lids drooped ; even afar off he could see the 
flush stealing into her cheek; then John 
Calvert bent, and, with a gesture inde- 
scribably tender and reverent, pressed back 
from her low forehead its shining masses 
of half-loosed hair, and left a kiss in its 
fragrant darkness. An oath fell from St. 
Maur’s lips. He started so fiercely that 
the hound leaped up from the shelter of 
the hedge, and came whining to his side. 
St. Maur struck him sharply with his rid- 
ing-whip, and leaping through the holly 
thicket, climbed up the terrace, and, pass- 
ing that window, went on to the next, 
guided by.a sound that he could not well 
mistake. 

It was the plaintive music of Ruby’s 
piano, and Ruby’s voice mingling with it, 
fainter and sadder than when he had heard 
it last, but unspeakably sweet. The shutter 
was closed. St. Maur opened it softly, and 
tapped upon the pane. The music ceased. 
A faint stir within, and then a step crossed 
the floor, a white hand drew back the cur- 
tain, and Ruby’s pale face, framed in its 
golden curls, looked out, startled and sur- 
prised. With a quick cry she recognized 
him. He threw up the window and leaped 
into the room, closing it quickly after him. 
They were alone together. He turned to 
her and held out his hand, smiling. 

** Little Ruby, did I frighten ) »u?” he 
said. 

She laid her hand in his. 

“No,” quietly; thought it might be 
you.” 

“Tam sure youdid! Miss Lermond may 
banish me from the Hall, but not from you, 
Ruby. I heard your voice in the garden, 
and—followed it. Ma belle cousine, have 
you missed me ?” 

She answered only with a vivid flush, 
that died away and left her yet paler. 


“Gilbert,” she said, “have you quar- 
relled with Miss Lermond ?”’ 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“Yes, no; that is, I am under ban, I 
suppose; but let that pass. Ruby, are you 
ill?” 

“No,” hastily. ‘Iam quite strong now. 
I shall go away with Nathalie.” 

“Away? Where?” he questioned. 

Her violet eyes looked at him. 

**Do you not know ?” she said. 

He shook his head. 

“Nathalie will be married in the spring, 
and leave Hendee? I shall go with her. 
I am very glad—I have learned to love her 
so!” 

It was well that his face was in shadow 
at that moment, else had his secret never 
escaped those eyes—eyes that seemed read- 
ing him to the very core, sharp with a wo- 
man’s instinct, perhaps a woman’s jealousy. 

“Married?” he repeated, curelessly. 
“That is news, indeed. Hendee to be left 
desolate again? Pray, who may her happy 
bridegroom elect be ?” 

“You should know,” she answered, 
calmly. ‘‘Heisanold friend of yours— 
Mr. Calvert.” 

“Calvert? Indeed! Is he stopping in 
the hamlet?” 

“ Yes.” 

She dropped one hand on the low man- 
tel, and leaned her head upon it. How 
slender she had grown—almost unearthly 
looked her fragile loveliness. Some spark 
of compassion ought to have stirred that 
heart of his; any emotion would have been 
preferable to his utter and hopeless in- 
difference. 

**He returns to town to-morrow,’”’ Ruby 
said, referring to Calvert, ‘ to make ready 

for his marriage.” 

“And where are they going?” said St. 
Maur. ‘Where are you going, Ruby?” 

Did he think to deceive her by this 
shallow subterfuge—this false interest in 
herself? She answered, feverishly: 

“To Europe—to Italy. They are to live 
abroad for a time.” 

“Good God!” broke with passionate 
emphasis from the lips of St. Maur. 

Their eyes met; his fell. She went up 
to him, and laid her hand upon his arm. 

** Cousin Gilbert,’’ she said, calmly, ‘‘ do 
you love her so very much, then?” 

** Love her, Ruby? Are you mad?” 

“‘ Not mad nor blind.” 
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He made a quick gesture. 

“Do you think I have not had enough 
of love for one lifetime? The very word 
has grown to be a mockery to me now. 
Foolish Ruby!” 

Still she was not convinced. He saw it. 
She stood, with a sad irresolute face, look- 
ing at him. 

“Have you seen Nathalie to-night?” she 
said. ‘‘ Does she know you are here?” 

“ No.” 

Ruby flushed faintly. 

“You will pardon me,” she began, 
“‘but—but—it is not right that you should 
remain without her knowledge. She would 
think it very strange. I will call her, or I 
will send for Mrs. Roberts.”’ 

“By no means!” he said, with a quiek 
start. ‘*I did not come to see Nathalie or 
Mrs. Roberts, but yourself. Do not betray 
me, Ruby.”’ 

She made no promise—he needed none. 
Her face satisfied him. 

“ You must go now, Gilbert—indeed you 
must!’ she said. 

“Twill. Onlyone moment more. Ruby, 
Miss Lermond loves you?” 

He had taken her hands in his; he was 
looking down into her fair childish face. 

Yes,’”’ she answered. 

“‘T must come to Hendee again—I must, 
little cousin; yet I cannot without her 
consent. Ruby, will you make my peace 
with Miss Lermond ?” 

Where was the girl’s better angel, that 
she did not refuse him? 

“T will try,” she answered, hurriedly. 
“Hark! they are bringing Mr. Calvert's 
horse 

St. Maur pressed her white hands to his 
lips. 

“A thousand thanks!’ he cried, as he 
threw up the window. “Farewell, ma 
belle cousine. Do not forget your promise !” 

He knew well enough that she would 
not. Half way across the garden he 
turned, and saw her small face pressed to 
the pane, peering after him in the dark- 
ness, It vanished as he looked, and St. 
Maur shrugged his shoulders, and, calling 
to his hound, started to go. 

The heavy hall door was just closing. 
He heard the quick snorting of a horse— 
the voice of John Calvert speaking to the 
groom. Then horse and rider turned into 
the carriage-way, and came slowly down 
past the holly-hedge—past the deep shadow, 
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wherein St. Maur stood concealed. Calvert 
humming softly to himself as he rode. 

Quick as a flash of thought, at the first 
sound of that voice, the hound Castor 
sprang up from the snow, and bounding 
through the holly-hedge, leaped, fawning, 
up to Calvert’s stirrup, with a bark of joy- 
ful recognition. He drew his rein with a 
look of surprise. 

“What! Castor, is this you, old fel- 
low?” he said, bending down to pat the 
glossy head of the poor brute. “Itisa 
long day since you and I met.”’ 

Castor licked the gioved hand eagerly, 
rushed to the hedge and back again, bark- 
ing gleefully all the time. St. Maur stood 
like a block of marble, grinding down an 
oath twixt his angry teeth. Some lurking 
suspicion, perhaps, was in his rival’s mind, 
for St. Maur saw a keen glance cast around 
in the darkness, a narrow scrutiny of the 
footprints in the snow, but the night 
baffled him. He started on again down 
the carriage-way, through the gate, and 
out into the highroad; and leaping and 
fawning at his horse’s head, Castor the 
hound followed him. 

A bitter smile crossed St. Maur’s lip. 
His hand flashed up to the inner folds of 
his cloak, only to fall again. He was not 
there for revenge that night. Let him ride 
on unharmed. 

“Even my dog,” he said, as he gained 
the road and saw that horseman’s shadow 
far away against the horizon, “‘ deserts me 
for this man. We were friends once—he 
has done me good service. What a pity 
that he should ever have crossed my path !” 


CHAPTER IX. 


TnEneE is nothing so much like death in 
life as in parting from those we have 


learned to love. In the dear old room of 
the west wing, where she had passed so 
many happy hours at his side, Nathalie was 
waiting to bid her lover good-by. It was 
but a separation of a few weeks, at the 
longest, and Mrs. Roberts bad marvelled 
greatly that Nathalie. looked so pale, and 
could eat no breakfast in consequence. 
She did not know that an evil spell held 
the young girl’s spirits—an unaccountable 
depression, a foreboding of something evil, 
that would neither be reasoned nor fought 
away. 
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Pausing on the threshold of the room, 
John Calvert looked at her unobserved, a 
lover’s tender pride softening his stern 
eyes. Her head was bowed in one hand, 
its raven hair all put away behind the deli- 
cate white ears; her brown eyes were bent 
fixedly out on the morning sunshine, with 
a look in them like a grieved child’s. He 
stole up behind her, and dropped a kiss on 
the beautiful head—his favorite caress—be- 
fore she was aware. 

** Good-by, Nathalie.” 

Sbe turned with a little cry. 

“*O John, I have lost my ring!’ 

“What ring?” he asked, smiling. 

She held up her hand, and he saw that 
his diamond was gone from the slender 
third finger. A sob swelled in her white 
throat. 

**Do not think me careless, It dropped 
from my hand as Marie was dressing my 
hair this morning, and rolled across the 
floor. We searched for ita long time—I 
am very sorry!” 

He kissed her eyelids down over the 
frightened brown eyes. 

** My dear child, you will find it again. 
If you do not, I will send another from 
New York. It is not for that you have 
been crying, Nathalie ?”’ 

She hid her face on his shoulder. 

“*It is a bad omen, Marie says.”’ 

Wise Marie! I don’t believe in omens.” 

No more did Nathalie, but she was 
frightened and distressed. Somehow, that 
ring was to have been a magic link, bind- 
ing them together when he was far away. 
He lingered till the last moment in the 
dear old room. 

“A few weeks,” he said, pressing her 
fondly to him, “and then I shall return; 
Nathalie,” arching his eyebrows at her, 
**do you know how many clients I have 
lost through you ?”’ 

She smiled faintly. 

**T shall miss you so!” 

“ For a while,” gayly. 

** Until you come back.” 

** My little Nathalie, my pearl of great 
price! now bid me g-od-by. Are you quite 
sure that St. Maur will not come by force 
in my absence, and carry you away ?” 

** I have no talisman against evil now. I 
have lost my ring.” 

“It can be replaced. Moreover, I shall 
return with the bluebirds to laugh at you 
and Marie.”’ 
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A long time it seemed, just then, to 
Nathalie. Then, too, she did not find her 
ring. For days after Calvert’s departure 
the search for it was zealously continued, 
but in vain. It had rolled into some crack 
or crevice, to be seen no more. 

Winter deepened. Sharp with sleet and 
rain the north winds blew across the bay. 
Lonely and solemn the snowfields lay un- 
der the great red moons. The harbor was 
icebound now, the wild shore lost in 
storms. At the Hall there were busy notes 
of preparation sounding through all the 
short cold winter days. Nathalie, sitting 
in her own room, listless and heavy-eyed, 
listened to the progress of renovation 
throughout the house from sunrise till sun- 
set, saw the piles of purple and fine linen 
around her increasing steadily; heard Ma- 
rie’s gossip with the housemaids about the 
wedding; felt her heart growing colder 
within her every day; and grappling stead- 
ily with the doubts and fears around her, 
strangling them at their birth, until tuey 
grew hydra-headed—swarming the very air 
she breathed—until they took to them- 
selves the broad front of certainties—these 
hideous shadows that increased and multi- 
plied, and mirrored themselves, at last, in 
the faces of her attendants, even. No 
word had come from John Calvert! 

A month had passed since his departure. 
It was slowly deepening now into another. 
What could his long strange silence mean? 
Why had he sent no word, no line? The 
groom, who rode off each morning to meet 
the mail, returned always as empty-handed 
as he went. No letter! 

A feverish restlessness had marked Nath- 
alie’s manner in the first days of this 
strange silence; this gradually gave place 
to an apathetic calm. None dared comfort 
her—none dared speak of this incompre- 
hensible freak of Calvert’s in her presence. 
Every look, every movement forbade it; 
but Mrs. Roberts shook her head, and 
moved her chair every afternoon to a win- 
dow commanding a view of the beach road, 
all in vain, and Ruby Hendee stood irreso- 
lute among the wedding silks and laces, 
with her tears dropping on them whenever 
no one saw her, and wondered what could 
ail Mr. Calvert that he sent no word to his 
beautiful betrothed, nor the new engage- 
ment ring that he had promised her, and 
there they were all getting ready for a mar- 
riage that nobody knew would ever come off. 
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One morning, entering Nathalie’s dress- 
ing-room, Ruby found her lying upon the 
sofa, with her listless white arms wreathed 
above her head, and her eyes fixed on the 
grate. She went up to her, and kneeling 
beside the sofa, passed one arm around 
her. Ruby’s sympathy was born of an ex- 
perience of which no one ever dreamed. 

‘Nathalie!’ she cried, “it breaks my 
heart to see youso! He is ill—indeed, in- 
deed it must be that! He cannot write.” 

The fair face on the sofa cushions 
turned drearily away. 

“Til?” she repeated, bitterly; ‘‘no! You 
can hear from him any day in the choice 
gossip from town. He is the lionne of the 
fashionable circles of the season.’’ 

Ruby looked aghast. 

**Do you know what you are saying—he ? 
John Calvert ?”’ 

Yes.” 

Nathalie!” like a cry. 

“Go away!’ said Nathalie, turning on 
the sofa. 

A pause. Ruby’s voice smote it, timidly. 

** St. Maur is below,”’ she said; I came 
to tell you. Will you see him?” 

No start—no visible surprise or indigna- 
tion. Surely the task of reconciliation be- 
tween the two was to be an easier one than 
Ruby had anticipated. Yes. Amore pow- 
erful friend St. Maur could not have sum- 
moned to his cause than that extreme ap- 
athy which had settled like a dumb be- 
numbing weight upon Nathalie’s heart and 
brain. She had forgotten her anger against 
him—perhaps the very reason of it; it was 
too trivial to remember now; matters of 
greater import had swallowed itup. He 
might come or go—it was to her of as little 
moment as the blowing of the winds. 
Nathalie drew a deep weary breath. 

** I cannot go down,’’ she said. 

“Tt has somehow got abroad that you 
are ill,”’ Ruby answered, with some hesi- 
tancy. ‘St. Maur’s servant has been sent 
here every day to learn if you were better. 
To-day he came himself.”’ 

Nathalie started up with a burning flush, 
all her anger, all her indifference gone. 
Something in Ruby’s words stung her to 
the quick. Of ali the stings under the 
sun, pity is sometimes the hardest to bear. 

** Ring for Marie!’ she said. 

Marie came in, looking somewhat sur- 
prised at her summons. 

“Wait for me in the drawing-room,” 
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Nathalie said, sitting down before her toi- 
let-glass. 

The panelled doors stood open as Ruby 
wentin. Mrs. Roberts was just bringing 
in the morning mail—letters for herself, for 
Ruby, and for Miss Lermond. Ruby looked 
them all over with feverish haste, and her 
face fell. She turned towards the silent 
man watching her from the hearth. 

** My promise has been easily redeemed,”’ 
she said, with a faint sigh; “ Miss Ler- 
mond will come down. Cousin Gilbert, 
how many years have you known John 
Calvert ?”’ 

“A great many,’”’ answered St. Maur. 

“Did you ever know him guilty of a dis- 
honorable deed ?” 

Never,” involuntarily. 

“ Then—why—”’ 

She checked herself. Clearly St. Maur 
was not following the drift of her thoughts. 

He looked at her, but silently. By-and- 
by he said: 

** Has no word come from him yet?” 

“None,” replied Ruby. 

“Tt is very strange!’ 

‘“We have waited more than two months 
now.” 

He turned on his heel. 

‘ Life is too short to be spent in waiting.” 

Her blue eyes slowly filled. 

‘“* True,” she answered. 

Silently the door swung open, and Nath- 
alie entered. St. Maur made one step for- 
ward, and then paused. If he had thought 
to find any of that rare beauty faded—if he 
had prepared himseif for pallor and change, 
he was doomed then and there to a lively 
disappointment. Her superb neglige of 
amber-colored silk trailed along the tufted 
floor, its folds girded at her waist with a 
twisted scarlet cord. Bracelets of sea- 
coral and gold clasped her arms, and in the 
clouds’ of: shadowy black hair, just above 
her low forehead, was twisted, like a ring 
of flame, a slender coral serpent, sealed 
with flashes of gold along its blood-red 
tortuous length. 

Some dream of Iphigenia at the sacrifice, 
of Hero at her Sestus spire, might have 
stirred his heart as he gazed. The beauti- 
ful face was quite unchanged, except that 
it had grown ealmer and prouder—and 
more repelling in its look of cold hauteur. 
Even his own sublime self-possession for- 
sook him, as he stepped forward to meet 
her. 
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A bend of the head was her only greet- 
ing, despite Ruby’s imploring glance. Pass- 
ing him, she went up to the table, and 
turning the letters carelessly, for she knew 
his eyes were upon her, took up one in 
Rose Galbraith’s pretty Italian hand, and 
broke the seal. 

It was very charming—very sweet. After 
groping through many nothings, this much 
Nathalie gathered from it. ‘‘ Miss Gal- 
braith was about to be married—she wished 
her dear Nathalie would come directly to 
New York to act as bridesmaid. Mr. Cal- 
vert had called that morning—Nathalie re- 
membered Mr. Calvert? He had lectured 
the night before to an immense concourse, 
amid unbounded applause. It was better 
than the opera. The season was unusually 
gay. How could Nathalie, with all her 
wealth, and youth, and beauty, transform 
herself into a female Crusoe at Hendee 
Hall? All Japonicadom was asking for 
her. Was it really true that she had en- 
gaged herself to that dark splendid St. 
Maur? She had asked Mr. Calvert, and he 
had not denied it.”’ 

This, but, singularly enough, no mention 
of Miss Galbraith’s bridegroom. Nathalie 
thrust the letter into its envelop. But for 
the presence of St. Maur, some of the sick- 
ening chill curdling her blood might have 
been betrayed. As it was, he had followed 
her to the table, and now she heard his 
voice at her side. . 

“Forgive me, Miss Lermond,’’ he said, 
with great deference. ‘‘I should never 
have intruded here again, but as a suppli- 
cant for pardon.” 

She raised her eyes slowly. 

“Can you,” he pleaded, bowing his head 
like a culprit before her, “‘forget that 
which can never be forgotten by myself? 
My just forfeiture of ail claims to your 
friendship and your notice? I have been 
mad, Ithink. You cannot hate me more 
than I have hated myself.” 

Still she looked at him, as if striving to 
recall something that had nearly or quite 
escaped her memory. 

‘“*Why should I remember it?’ she said, 
coldly. 

“True,” he answered, with a bow of 
proud meekness; “but, at least, you will 
tell me that 1 am pardoned, Miss Lermond ? 
It was a hungry desire to hear it from your 
lips that nerved me to intrude upon you 
once more.” 
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Her cold fingers just touched the hand 
he held slowly out to her. 

“Say no more,”’ she answered, turning 
away. 

So another step was gained! He knew 
her far too well to linger after that, you 
may be sure. Ruby watched him from the 
window as he rode away, and on those thin 
red lips of his there was a smile hovering, 
as conscious as if his victory was already 
won. 

In a measure, this visit had the effect of 
recalling Nathalie to herself. For that 
day, at least, the spell of her languor was 
broken. She sat in her still drawing- 
room, closed to all intruders, and pondered. 
Did she doubt John Calvert? They were 
plighted lovers. On the fingers of one 
hand alone she could count the weeks that 
intervened betwixt that time and their ap- 
pointed wedding-day! It was early winter 
when he went away, and in all the weeks 
that had passed since then he had sent her 
no message—written her no word. Yet— 
was he not truth itself? The noblest man 
she had ever met? How dared she doubt 
him? Love is omnipotent. Proud as she 
was, her pride must yield to that. She sat 
looking out into the cold gray gloaming, 
her heart swelling within her with tender 
memories of him and his love. She would 
write to him—she would demand an expla- 
nation, at least. Why had she not done 
so before? Ah, why? Some accident 
raight have happened to his letters. Any 
tidings were better than suspense. 

She rose up, with her dark lashes moist- 
ened and a-droop. There were writing 
materials in the carved black cabinet which 
stood in the ccrner of the room, and she 
crossed to it, and unlocked and opened a 
drawer therein, her womanly heart smiting 
her with a keen pang of reproach as she 
thought, perhaps, how cruelly she had mis- 
judged him. 

A book lay in the drawer—a volume 
bound with blue and gold, one that he had 
brought her the last night of his coming. 
She took it up, turning its gilded leaves in 
her white hand, and a paper hidden be- 
tween them slipped from its covert, and 
fell, idly fluttering, into the drawer. 

That fata) curiosity which doomed Blue- 
beard’s wives to their destruction, was 
surely at work in Nathalie’s heart at that 
moment. The paper was closely written 
upon one side, in that handwriting so fa- 
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miliar, so beloved. There were the t’s she 
had once heard him confess he never 
crossed, and the i’s he never dotted. She 
could never mistake John Calvert’s writ- 
ing. She went to the window, her heart 
quickened into a tremulous beat, and by 
the faint light of the gloaming, read: 

“Do not judge me too harshly, I beg of 
you! my engagement with Rose Galbraith 
is broken. It was a matter of necessity, 
and not choice, Poor little Rose! I am 
coming to town to bid her a final good-by. 
I knew that Nathalie loved me. For years, 
too, I have owed her a debt of gratitude, 
with no prospect of an acquittal therefrom. 
She has beauty, and youth, and wealth— 
not but that I seek her for herself alone, 
but no man is altogether indifferent to such 
additional attractions. Ambition is and 
always has been my curse. My dear Carle- 
ton, Rose is penniless. It was folly for me 
to commit myself as I did; it is worse than 
folly to still think of her, when I know—” 

It ended abruptly, as if from some inter- 
ruption, and to all appearances had been 
thrust into the book, and left there, for- 
gotten. The writer was John Calvert, no 
signature was needed to attest that truth— 
the party to whom the letter was ad- 
dressed, Felix Carleton. Mockingly from 
the loosened clasp of Nathalie’s death-cold 
hand, it whirled and trembled in the mid- 
aira moment, and then fluttered downward 
to the floor. With one short sharp cry of 
pain, she flung her arms out blindly, and 
sinking, like a dead weight beside the fatal 
letter, lay there proud and motionless, 
with her face in the dust. All was made 
plain then, and that which had been hid- 
den was revealed. 


CHAPTER X. 


A SINGLE bright crocus, first in the van- 
guard of spring, had lifted its adventurous 
head through the brown mould beneath 
the oriel window of the west wing. There 
was a plat of purple hyacinth further down 
on the terrace, and arow of yellow daffo- 
dils making ready to follow after, and some 
willows beyond the garden paling had bud- 
ded long ago. 

St. Maur, riding back and forth almost 
daily past that window, had watched the 
snow melt, and the crocus blow, not with- 
out a purpose—he was not one to act idly 
at any time, much less at the present. He 
82 
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had watched the crocus blow, and the grass 
slowly greening under the windows, and in 
the window itself a face growing statelier 
and colder every day, and behind that face 
a nature, changing gradually—budding to 
bear bitter blossoms, as the world was 
budding for spring. 

He had become a constant visitor at the 
Hall—a very unobtrusive and welcome one, 
too. 
“What we should do without him is 
more than I can tell,” Mrs. Roberts said, 
adjusting her capstrings; ‘“ he’s the life of 
the house, and we need him here enough, 
goodness knows, with everything running 
to loose ends. Miss Nathalie’s brother, 
supposing she had one, could never be 
kinder than he.” 

All bustle and preparation had ceased in 
the red house long before. The servants 
had been told there was to be no wedding, 
and the purple and fine linen had been 
quietly laid away. Ruby and Marie cried 
their precious eyes red; and St. Maur’s 
French valet called each morning with 
some polite inquiry regarding Miss Ler- 
mond’s health; or his dark handsome mas- 
ter came to linger a moment in the draw- 
ing-room with Ruby, never seeing Miss 
Lermond, never seeking to see her, kind 
and courteous always, but nothing more. 

The housemaids had ample leisure to 
talk the matter over, and compare notes 
upon it; but never within hearing of that. 
tall and stately woman who walked the 
house, like a vision, giving no sign, wear- 

_ing no badge of wounded pride or love, and 

silent ever as the grave. Noone had heard 
Calvert’s name pass her lips since the time 
when it became a settled fact that he was 
false—uno one had dared breathe that name 
toher. Something in her face, cold and 
clear-cut as a statue, acted alike on all—it 
awed, it chilled, it repelled. Tacitly the 
command of silence had been given forth, 
and tacitly it was obeyed. 

St. Maur’s visits she never noticed. In 
his presence or out of it, he seemed utterly 
ignored. Her manner towards him was 
marked by nothing save an apathetic in- 
difference. He could never lure or sur- 
prise her out of that mood. ‘This was 
Ruby’s trial time! how bitter, how despair- 
ing, none but God and her own heart 
knew. She was drinking deeper draughts 
of a slow poison day by day; she was strug- 
gling with a passion that rose from its 
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ashes again, stronger and stronger, when 
she thought it forever dead; and among 
them all, she was the only one who saw 
St. Maur’s purpose, who held its mystic 
clue through all its many winding ways. 
Strange that no compassion moved him, 
even then, to spare her; strange that he 
could not see how fatal to her peace had 
become his constant attendance at the 
Hall; strange that he had no pity for her 
beauty or her youth. 

* Little simpleton!’ he cried to himself, 
shrugging his shoulders expressively; 
**men and women die and are buried every 
day, but not for love! I would not turn 
aside now—no, not for a thousand puny 
lives like hers.’’ 

In the long dark catalogue of Gilbert St. 
Maur’s deeds there could not have been 
found a more willful, a more deliberate 
crime than this. 

So, as I said before, he watched the cro- 
cus under the oriel window bud and bloom, 
and pausing beside it one day, he bent 
carelessly and plucked it, and fastened it 
in his vest. Ruby, it chanced, had gone 
down to the shore with Mrs. Roberts. The 
drawing-room was closed and deserted; 
Miss Lermond was in herown room. St. 
Maur sent a summons thither, and sat 
down to wait, carelessly toying with his 
crocus blossom. 

It was a long time before she came—so 
long, in fact, that he feared she would not 
come atall. He had risen from his seat, 
as the door opened to admit her, and she 
glided in, pausing just where the sunlight 
from the stained glass of the window 

struck her calm statuesque face, and illu- 
minated it like purest marble. St. Maur 
bent his handsome head above her hand. 

**T will detain you but a moment,” he 
said, gently. ‘‘ I have been in town. Hav- 
ing in charge sundry kind wishes from 
friends of yours whom I met there, I called 
to deliver them.” 

What friends?’ abruptly. 

His look made her heart stand still. 

**Miss Galbraith,’’ he answered, “‘ and 
the Delmares. Also another, whom you 


will remember—Miss Gulbraith’s betrothed 
husband.” 

“Tremember? He is quite unknown to 
me.”’ 

His voice fell. He looked at her with 
dark softening eyes. 

“Ts it possible that you do not know, 
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Miss Lermond—that you have not heard 
his name—John Calvert ?”’ 

Round and round, for a moment, the 
room went, reeling. St. Maur’s eyes seemed 
like two living coals, set in chaotic dark- 
ness. With a mighty effort she recovered 
herself under their fixed gaze. 

**No, I had not heard,”’ she said, catch- 
ing her short pained breath. 

St. Maur turned his eyes away. from her. 

“They are to be married this day week, 
and go abroad,’’ he explained. 

Had she not nerved her heart for this 
long before? Strange that it should have 
struck so deeply at last! Why is it so hard 
for these poor human hearts of ours, once 
loving, to forget? Why do not those we 
love always love us? 

A voice broke the silence, at last—St. 
Maur’s—close at her ear, and thrilling 
with deep and dangerous sweetness. 

“Nathalie,” it said, “where is your 
pride? Will you waste your life here pin- 
ing for him? For him who never loved 
you—who has proved himself unworthy of 
your lightest thought?” 

She never answered—no, nor stirred. 
The white hands were locked fiercely to- 
gether before her, but that was all. 

“Show him,’ pleaded the voice of the 
tempter, ‘‘ that you scorn him, even as he 
has scorned you. Let him taste the sweet- 
est of all morsels—a woman’s revenge.” 

Impassive still. He could not tell even 
if she heard his words. 

“Tell him if he has forgotten, you can 
also forget—tell him if one false heart be 
lost, there is another which remains to 
you, true and unswervable in life or death, 
Nathalie! Nathalie! Must this heart be 
wrecked forever? Is not gold better than 
poor dross ?” 

She turned and looked at him then—the 
statue was warming into life. Full of sad 
passionate pleading, his dark eyes met her 
own. 

**Is my devotion, so long, and so hope- 
less, to have no reward? Give me but a 
lithe of the love you would have given 
John Calvert. Be my wife, Nathalie—for- 
get the past!’ 

She did not shrink from him; she did 
not repulse him. No figure in stone could 
have stood so still; but the large eyes had 
filled up slowly with feverish pain. 

**My heart is dead within me!’ she an- 
swered him. 
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“But it shall live again!’ he cried; ‘it 
shall renew its spring!’ 

She put him sadly away. 

“Leave she said, and come again 
to-morrow.” 

He did not rebel. 

In a delay there is always hope. Certain 
poisons also require a certain length of 
time in which to perfect their work. 

And Nathalie? By-and-by Mrs. Roberts 
and Ruby came, and marvelled between 
themselves at her feverish look and man- 
ner. She did not appear at tea, and the 
door of her dressing-room was closed 
against Ruby. 

“Ah,” murmured Marie, sotto voce, 
“some news has come of Monsieur Calvert. 
Mon Dieu! it was a bad omen—that loss of 
the ring!” 

So, in darkness and alone, back and forth 
across her room, Nathalie paced the live- 
long night. Outside the wind sounded like 
adeathknell. A few ghastly moonbeams 
were struggling through rifts of stormy 
clouds, striking, like shafts of molten sil- 
ver, the white walls and the solemn shore. 
A dreary night, a dreary vigil kept in the 
pitying shadows, that have shrouded so 
many like watches, and will shroud so 
many more, till this sad old world shall 
end. 

She was walking in the upper gallery of 
the house when St. Maur came next day. 
A crimson shawl was thrown carelessly 
around her, perhaps to lend a false glow to 
that proud and pallid face; but the brown 
eyes were rimmed around with the purple 
tint of suffering, and underneath her dusky 
shining hair the blue-veined temples shone 
white as snow. Her night of sleepless 
fever was betrayed to his eyes, at least. 


She heard his quick firm step, and turned . 


to meet him. He came forward, the eager, 
impatient lover, his cap in his hand, cloaked, 
and booted, and spurred. His face was 
flushed and eager; hers pallid and icy calm. 
Half kneeling before her, he caught her 
hands in his own. 

“Nathalie, give me my answer!” he 
cried. 

“Do you understand,’ she replied, 
slowly, ‘* that I have no heart to give you? 
That I can never love again ?”’ 

Yes,” he said. 

“Do you know that as I am, I shall al- 
ways be—that to me, your love—your de- 
votion, are worthless things ?” 
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Still he assented calmly. He was closing 
the last avenues of escape. 

“And knowing all this,” she asked, “‘ do 
you still covet my hand ?” 

“More than all else inthe world, 
Nathalie!’ 

“Then,” she said, letting it fall into his 
own, will be your wife!’ 

He arose and stood beside her. There 
was no endearing word, no caress. He 
dared hardly to touch the chill white 
fingers. 

this all, Nathalie?” 

“Stay !’ he pleaded, as she was sweeping 
away; ‘‘there was a day appointed for 
your marriage with John Calvert, Nath- 
alie ?”’ 

Yes.” 

“T ask but for this favor! Nathalie, 
shall it be your marriage-day still ?” 

A faint flush crossed her face. A pas- 
sionate refusal arose to her lips; then died 
there unspoken. It did not matter! 

“As you please!’ she answered him, 
icily. 

He would have drawn her to him, but 
she waved him imperiously away. 

**Do not seek to see me,’ she said; “ if 
we meet, let it be as we have always met. 
We are not lovers—remember it.” 

**'Yes,”’ answered St. Maur. 

“And now go!’ commanded Nathalie. 

Out of her cold and regal presence—out 
into the searching sunlight, from which, 
in spite of himself, he shrunk away. Well, 
it had been a long task, and it was well 
nigh accomplished now; but there lurked, 
even then, in his triumph, the very bitter- 
ness of death. 

Ruby Hendee came flying up the stairs 
into the gallery he had left behind. 

“*O Nathalie!’ she cried, ‘‘ are you never 
coming to tea?—Mrs. Roberts has rung 
twice.” 

Nathalie turned to her, smiling, one 
trembling hand holding together her sear- 
let shawl. 

“* You shall be the first to congratulate 
me,” she said; * let Mrs. Roberts wait.” 

Ruby’s eyes opened. 

**What do you mean ?” in amaze. 

**] am going to marry St. Maur!’ with a 
low bitter laugh. 

A faint cry broke from Ruby’s lips. She 
clutched at the railing of the staircase, h 

face gray, like ashes. é; 
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“O Nathalie! Nathalie!—you are mad— 
you must be mad!” she cried. 

“ No 

Her little pale face put on a strained and 
agonized look. 

“Do you love him ?” she faltered, faint- 
ly; * love him as he loves you?” 

*“*Why do you ask?” said Nathalie, grop- 
ing as if in a dream; “ it is too late to mat- 
ter now. Send Roberts to me—I shall not 
come down to-night.’’ 
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“OQ Nathalie!’ Ruby cried out, “is this 
your revenge ?”” 

Hiding her face from the reproach in 
those eyes—from the frail little form cling- 
ing to the staircase, so sorrowful, so de- 
spairing, Nathalie Lermond fled to her 
room—fied, as if for shelter, into its gloom, 
and darkness, and silence. 

[CONCLUDED IN NEXT NUMBER. 


A CHRISTMAS SONG. 


BY MISS MARY J. FIELD. 


Welcome, merry Christmas! 


hear the joyful song, 


How its ringing chorus echoes wide and long; 

Not a face but brightens as the sound we hear, 
Not a heart but welcomes Christmas drawing near; 
Careworn men and women, childish voices gay, 

All unite to honor dear old Christmas Day. 


Twine the holly garlands, wreathe them high and low, 
Gleaming leaf and berry catch the pleasant glow; 
Gather in a circle round the fireside bright— 

Let no one be missing from our hearth to-night. 

All the year we labor, each one in his place— 
Christmas-tide restores us each beloved face. 


Calm the stars are shining down on scenes so fair, 
And the bells are ringing on the still night air 
Clearly as the angels’ first sweet Christmas song— 


* Joy! the Saviour cometh, sought by men so long: 
Comes to break the fetters prisoned souls that bind— 
Cometh, bringing pardon and peace to all mankind.’’ 


But while we are joyous may we not forget 

That, in pleasant places though our feet are set, 
Some there are who weary neath Life’s heavy load, 
Meeting stranger faces ou their daily road; 

No loved voices cheer them on their loveless way— 
Let us try to gladden these on Christmas Day. 


In the darker places of this crowded earth 
Poverty and hunger banish Christmas mirth; 
Sick and feeble women ask for help in vain, 
Little children suffer cruel want and pain; 

On their hearts despairing falls no sunny ray— 
Let us try to comfort these on Christmas Day. 


Busy hauds and helpful, faithful words and kind, 

For our weaker brethren; then our hearts shall find 

Springing from such labor streams of purer joy 

Than this world can bring us or iis change destroy— 

Find a deeper meaning in the song so dear, 

Welcome, merry Christmas! welcome, glad New Year! 
New York City, 1873. , 
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CHAPTER I. 

Tue Christmas morning sunshine lay 
upon the house, and gliding down the 
slope of park, nestled upon the bosom of 
the lake, which lay to-day unmoved save 
for the rippling sparkle of the sun’s smile 
upon its surface. And this cold bright 
smile fell, too, on the face of a young girl 
looking from one of the windows of the old 
Manor House, and touched it into even a 
richer beauty than was natural to it. This 
old house was Roden Manor, and the girl 
who leaned with indolent grace against the 
mullioned sun-gemined window was Lettice 
Vere, the adopted child of old Squire Dry- 
den, whose only son was sitting opposite 
her now in the wide cushioned seat. It 
was no new thing to him to see her with 
this indescribable sadness in her eyes and 
on her lips, and this drooping thoughtful- 
ness in her whole attitude, for at times 
they came most painfully natural to her; 
yet, as he glanced at her over his news- 
paper, his eyes were gravely humorous, and 
his handsome bearded lips suppressed a 
smile. Turning suddenly from her gaze 
upon the scene without, Lettice met the 
young man’s smile and answered it, though 
the dreamy sadness still lingered in her 
eyes. 

“You should never wear a sad face to- 
day, Lettice,’”’ he said; ‘‘ your birthday as 
well as Christmas Day.” 

“Did you really remember it was my 
birthday?’ she asked, with quick pleasure. 

“Well, considering I have invested all 
my ready money in an offering for you, it 
would be hard to fancy I had forgotten.” 

“*O Jack, did you buy me what we saw 
last week, and what you told me you would 
buy when your ship came in?” 

**Wait till you see. Now tell me why 
" you wear this thoughtful face to-day ?” 

“TI hardly know, Jack,” Lettice said; 
“but I think these are the very days that 
remind one most of— Jack,’’ she went 
on, musingly, ‘‘ through all the seventeen 
years which end to-day, I’ve never felt a 
mother’s kiss upon my lips.’’ 

“And what of that?” the young man 
put in, hastily. ‘1s Ella any happier than 
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LETTICE VERE’S LAST CHRISTMAS DAY. 


BY MISS FANNY FRANCIS. 


you are? She has had a mother all her 
life.’’ 

* But I don’t think she feels as I do—as 
I should—about it, Jack. If I only knew 
exactly how to picture her—not only asa 
fancy, but as she really was! If 1 had 
only known her and loved her, I could 
more easily picture her in heaven. I don’t 
think Ella ever guesses what it would be 
if her mother had died before she saw 
her.” 

** Where is Ella?” asked the young man, 
turning to look from the window, in his 
evident anxiety to change the conversation. 

The girl’s bright questioning eyes fol- 
lowed him—wistful even to tears. 

“Jack, why is it that you always avoid 
speaking of my mother? Tell me why it 
is.”’ 

“Avoid it? Not I!’ exclaimed Jack, 
with an appearance of greatease. ‘‘Why 
should 1?”’ 

**T don’t know why you should, but you 
do—you always do, and I cannot under- 
stand it. Other girls often hear of their 
mothers who are dead, and I never do. 
Nobody talks to me of her.”’ 

“You see you cannot remember her 
yourself, dear,’’ returned Jack Dryden, 
flushing duskily under her searching gaze, 
“else others—I mean we—should speak 
more of her.” 

** You remember her, Jack?” 

“ Ye-s.”’ 

‘And I am not like her, you say?” 

**No; emphatically no.”’ 

‘How and why so emphatically no?” 
asked the girl, bending towards him from 
her corner of the seat. ‘‘ Whatam I like?” 

‘* Now the simple idea of such a question 
from a girl who spends half her time be- 
fore her mirror!” 

I did, that would not help said 
Lettice, flushing hotly. **‘ You know what 
gift the power does not give us. Look at 
me, Jack, and tell me what you see.” 

** Most willingly,’’ assented Jack, laying 
down the paper. ‘I feel so particularly 


comfortable, that doubtless I shall be par- 
ticularly charitable. Where am I to 
begin?” 
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“At the top of my head, and go down to 
the tip of my chin.’’ 

“All right,” he answered, gravely crit- 
icising the girlish face opposite him, his 
happy eyes intent and scrutinizing in all 
their keen amusement. ‘‘I see a girl who 
looks fifteen—”’ 

“Seventeen, Jack.”’ 

“Who looks fifteen,” repeated Jack— 
“with plenty of red hair.” 

“That's not true, you know perfectly 
well,” interrupted Lettice. 

“* But whether indebted for this plenty 
to nature or the hairdresser—” 

Jack!” 

“T donot know. Below this there is a 
forehead of small dimensions—not freck- 
led, for the obvious reason that ‘ A freckle 
said, when he went in, that he never en- 
tered a tawny skin— ergo, the skin must 
be tawny, whatever that may mean.”’ 

“Why, Jack, you used to say—” 

“Eyes,” continued the young man, 
placidly ignoring the eager interruption— 
“two eyes; but whether blue, or green, or 
red”’ (with solemn emphasis), “ or all these 
colors combined, I have not yet decided, 
nor do I think it is within the power of 


man to do so. Nose—nose,’”’ pondered 
Jack, as if this subject required extra de- 


liberation, ‘difficult to describe; for 
whether its natural bent is towards the 
east, or towards the west, or towards the 
south, I cannot determine. Its unnatural 
bent is northward, on the slightest provo- 
cation. Mouth uncertain; corners usually 
turned up in laughter—at present turned 
down in a pout; notably, it has been 
changing ever since I began my descrip- 
tien. Chin not so very bad, but would be- 
tray a more interesting womanly weakness 
if it receded a little more. There you are, 
my dear. Don’t you feel as if I had been 
holding a mirror before you, so clearly have 
I brought every feature to light 2” 

“If so,’’ cried the girl, indignantly, “I 
ought to consign every feature to darkness. 
Now (with a little gulp, as she ensconced 
herself in her corner again) “ describe Ella 
Hanwell.” 

**Ella’s face,’’ returned Jack, medita- 
tively, “is not difficult to describe; hair 
like the raven’s wing, eyes mild, and most 
definite in their color, lips compact and 
secret— But there she is.” 

Lettice looked down upon the terrace 
walk below just as Ella Hanwell and her 
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brother sauntered into sight. Lewis Han- 
well took his cigar from his mouth, looked 
up, and called Lettice by name. ; 

Here I am, Lewis,” 

“ Busy 

“Yes, listening while Jack enlarges on 
my ugliness,” replied Lettice, her eyes 
dancing with fun as she leaned through 
the open window. 

“If he has been able to find that,” began 
Lieutenant Hanwell, looking up eagerly as 
he threw away his cigar. 

“He is unusually gifted, you mean? 
Yes, I believe he is.’’ 

“Are you ready, Mr. Dryden?” asked 
Ella, looking up with a smile as Jack’s 
head came forward. ‘ You don’t forget 
that we are to have a walk this morning ?”’ 

**T declare I forgot all about it,’’ mut- 
tered Jack. ‘Iam ready, Ella,’’ he added, 
rising. ‘* Persuade Lettice and your broth- 
er to come with us.” 

A cloud fell over Ella’s face. 

“TI think that only you and I are ex- 
pected,” she said, coldly. 

Jack’s lips formed themselves for a 
whistle, but did not give venttoit. He 
rose from his comfortable seat with a com- 
ical sigh for Lettice’s benefit, and took a 
small compact parcel from out his coat 
pocket. 

“here, dear, open that at once, and let 
me know the worst.”?” The present was a 
little pocket Testament, exquisitely bound, 
and clasped with gold; and while Lettice 
bent in eager pleasure over the book she 
had longed for, Ella came in. 

It was a long walk, but Jack—as he ex- 
pressed it to Lettice afterwards—bore it 
like a man; though he could not, if he 
would, have told her what made the time 
drag so heavily for him. Jack Dryden 
hardly knew himself what a strong love 
had for years been taking deep root in his 
heart for his father’s ward; yet he did 
know that she was the very heart and soul 
of all his hopes and ambitions, and that in 
Ella’s society these hopes and ambitions 
always tottered unaccountably. But he 
did not know, at any rate, upon that 
Christmas Day, that Ella had set her mind 
to work to separate these two—to sow in 
Jack’s heart the certainty of a stronger 
attachment between Lettice Vere and 
Lewis, and to represent Jack’s affection to 
Lettice as simply brotherly care and com- 
passion, oreven— But ¢he would not use 
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that last cruel weapon unless other means 
should fail her. 


brought a message for you, Lettice,”’ 
Jack said, that evening, ‘‘and I had al- 
most forgotten it; Ella volunteered to re- 
mind ine. The Smythes say they will not 
take yvur refusal to sing at the reading, or 
concert, or whatever you call it, at Lifton, 
next week. What do you say, dear?” 

do you say, Jack?” 

“T would say ‘No,’ returned the young 
man, with an earnestness which amounted 
to real anxiety in his tone. 

“Why, Jack? Why do you never care 
for me tw join these things ?” 

He took the beautiful young face he- 
tween his hands and looked into the ques- 
tioning eyes. For a moment something 
hovered on his lips to tel] her. Then his 
whole face changed. 

“Sing if you will, Lettice,’”’ he said; 
“let the world hear your sweet voice as it 
heard—”’ He checked himself hastily. 
Sing, dear, if you like. It is but a little 
world in Lifton, and 1 shall be there.” 

“And I cannot go wrong if you are there, 
can I, Jack?” asked Lettice, laughing, in 
her ignorance of what he might mean. 

* Never, please God!’ he said, his whole 
soul glancing from his eyes. ‘‘ No harm 
shall reach you, child, while I am near; 
and, Lettice—little Lettice—I must be 
always near.”’ 

And while the brilliant crimson mounted 
in her face, he bent and kissed it very ten- 
derly. She was used to his caressing 
words; but there was something new even 
to her in his face and tone now, and she 
knew in her heart that he would guard and 
cherish her for all her life. 

“Tf I could only be a little older and 
wiser,’’ she whispered to herself that night, 
sitting before her glass in self-thought, as 
most girls do in the first joy of being told 
that they are dear to the men they love, 
“and beautiful, as Jack’s wife ought to be. 
And yet—yet, we are always very happy 
togetber—always. And he knows my 
faults; they cannot take him by surprise, 
and disappoint him, he knows them all so 
well.” 

And beyond that, no thought but one of 
intense gratitude entered the girl’s head or 
heart—no thought but one: What would 
her mother have felt? Then followed the 
long, long dreaming about this mother 
whom she had never seen. 
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“If I could hear a little more of her 
from those who knew her,’”’ she mused, “I . 
could guess what she would say of Jack’s 
loving me; but no one tells me of her. I 
think Ella remembers a good deal about 
her. Lewis says he knows nothing at all. 
Jack never says that; but he, too, avoids 
speaking of her. And both Mr. and Mrs. 
Dryden turn the subject aside, as my old 
nurse does. Poor nurse! she actually 
seems to dread my approaching it. How 
she must have loved my mother, nct to 
bear her name uttered even now! I can 
well fancy that every one would love her.” 

And with these loving thoughts of the 
mother whose memory she worshipped, 
Lettice Vere fell asleep, wrapped in the 
warm happiness of her pure first love. 


CHAPTER II. 


Ir was the night of the Lifton Amateur 
Concert, and the room was crowded from 
end toend. Lifton boasted no music hall, 
therefore these concerts and readings 
(which were given professedly for the 
pleasure of the working classes) were al- 
ways held in the schoolroom, which was 
decorated for the occasion. The lady per- 
formers seemed to feel it as incumbent on 
them to make a display while they sang as 
if they had been singing to a fashionable 
audience; so, when the Miss Smythes and 
Ella Hanwell left the platform in their 
voluminous evening dresses after their 
favorite trio, there was a little astonish- 
ment in the room because Lettice Vere 
walked quietly to her station on the plat- 
form in her usual winter walking-dress. 
But soon a quiet conviction stole among 
those present that such a dress as Lettice 
wore to-night was most suitable for an en- 
tertainment like this, though the convic- 
tion was chiefly due to the quiet elegance 
of the girl herself. Her black velvet dress 
had a fur trimming which gleamed like a 
line of silver, aud in her hat a tuft of ex- 
quisitely varied plumage changed color 
with every movement and ray of light; 
but, after all, it was the grace and beauty 
of the girl herself which gave the dress 
its charm. Jack Dryden came forward 
from the ante-room, and took his seat 
among the chorus-singers on the platform, 
listening with his head bent while Lettice 
sang. There were many there who won- 
dered to see him sit so unmoved, but only 
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afew who could trace to its source that 
pained memory upon his face. 

A hearty clamorous encore followed 
Lettice’s song, and on her way to leave the 
platform she turned to him, her face radi- 
ant, her eyes dancing with excitement. 

“It will be useless to go away, Lettice,”’ 
he said, rising and speaking with unusual 
quietness; ‘‘ they will have you back.” 

“Jack, I had no idea 1 could sing so 
well,’’ she whispered, hardly trying to sup- 
press the exuberant gladness of her voice, 
and laying her hand unconsciously upon 
his arm. ‘How silent they were! And, 
listen! how they want me back! O Jack, 
I like it so much!” 

** Hush, dear!’ he murmured, an untold 
misery in his voice; ‘‘ I cannot bear to hear 
you.” 

“Why not?” she softly laughed. 
have found my vocation.” 

*“*No,” be said, shuddering in all his 
strength, as he met her brilliant eyes and 
heard these words—‘‘ never your vocation, 
Lettice.”’ 

They led her back then, and she sang 
again the song which had charmed them; 
and Jack again sat listening in his grave 
and anxious silence. 

‘*What an unexpected treat!’ remarked 
a gentleman who joined him when the 
song wasended. ‘ We none of us guessed 
what a sweet and finished singer Miss Vere 
was. Her voice has won her fame enough 
to-night—her voice and her beauty.” 

Just then Lettice turned again, the ap- 
plause still following her. 

** Listen, Jack!’ she said, in a low ex- 
cited tone; ‘‘ they actually seem to want it 
athird time. Tell me that you are glad.” 

The stranger, lingering still beside Jack, 
wondered to see with what unwillingness 
he answered the bright words, with what a 
regretful glance he met the brilliant happy 
eyes. 

“Jt is not jealousy,” this stranger 
thought; ‘*I cannot understand what it 
is.” As how should he? 

Throughout the whole evening Lettice 
never lost this restless glad excitement 
which made her fresh young beauty daz- 
ziing beyond all words, yet gave pain in- 
stead of pleasure to the one to whom this 
beauty was most dear. 

When she had sung her second song, and 
again been heartily and flatteringly encored, 
Jack Dryden left his seat, and going to the 
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door, sent to summon his carriage. Here 
Lettice joined him, her tartan over her 
arm. 

“T am ready, Jack. I saw you wished 
to go; but Ella wants you in the ante- 
room. She says Lewis will take me to the 
carriage as I am ready, and she will follow 
with you in a few minutes. Jack,’’ she 
continued, as he unwillingly moved to pass 
her, “‘do you know that you are the only 
one who has not congratulated me on my 
success? Do say something of the sort to 
me.”’ 

“ Not to-night, Lettice.” 

Jack ’’—the lowered voice was almost 
piteous in all its excitement—‘‘ I cannot 
have vexed or hurt you to-night, and yet 
you look asif I had. I know 1 have not 
behaved so well as the other girls, but 1 
could not help it. I am not so used to this 
kind of thing. It seemed more earnest to 
me; I could not help it. 1knowI grew 
proud and excited because everybody was 
so pleased and surprised, and praised me 
so kindly.” 

“ But what is the praise worth—what is 
it all worth, my darling?” The question 
was full of anxious earnestness. ‘“‘If you 
only knew how easy it is to be carried 
away by—”’ 

‘** My dear fellow, for pity’s sake, don’t 
let her be carried away!’ 

The interruption came from Lewis Han- 
well, who hurried up to Lettice at that 
moment with a card in his hand. 

“Here, Lettice,’”’ he said, merrily, “I 
have promised to give you this. It is the 
card of a professor of music who happens 
to be here to-night, and was charmed by 
your voice or your singing. I don’t quite 
understand whether he wishes to engage 
you, or expects you to engage him; but, at 
any rate, I promised to give you his card, 
and tell you what pleasure you have given 
him. He wanted to know from whom you 
inherited your voice, or—’’ 

‘*Why did you not bring Ella?” inquired 
Jack, impatiently putting in the question. 
** The carriage is here.’’ 

“*She would not come. She sent me to 
look after Lettice, and the professor stopped 
me for this message. He is a Boston man, 
Lettice, yet seemed as much struck by your 
voice, or singing, as if he had lived all his 
life in Lifton. Will you care to take his 
card ?”’ 

“Certainly; and shall keep it, and not 
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forget it, either. Please give him my 
thanks, Jack, as you go back.” 

And Jack did so courteously, though he 
would far rather have engaged the pro- 
fessor in a hand-to-hand encounter. 

The young people at Roden lingered late 
that night, talking and jesting about the 
evening’s performance even after Mrs. 
Dryden had retired and the old squire 
fallen asleep in his easy-chair. Following 
an old custom, Lettice ran up stairs to bid 
good-night in her own room to the old lady 
who had been almost a mother to her; and 
as she ran swiftly down stairs again, she 
came suddenly upon Jack, who stopped 
her on the lowest stair. 

“How far away your thoughts were, 
Lettice!’ he said, as she looked up sur- 
prised. ‘* Were they still lingering on your 
triumph ?” 

“I think they were, Jack,” she an- 
swered, with a merry laugh in her eyes, 
still brightened by the evening’s excite- 
ment; “but you will scold me if I say 
again that I have found my vocation.” 

A look of unutterable pain crossed his 
brave frank face. 

**Lettice, do not jest about this, my 
darling,” he said, attempting no explana- 
tion, though her eyes sought it in surprise. 
“If I tell you your vocation, will you 
promise to fulfil it? Dear love, I cannot 
spare you; the old Manor would not be 
home without you. To be its valued mis- 
tress—to be my cherished wife—that is 
your vocation, dear one. Will you fulfil 
it?” He had his hands clasped closely 
over hers. Though standing above her in 
all the bravery of his manhood, his attitude 
was still one of almost humble entreaty; 
and at that moment Ella's soft step sound- 
ed in the hall, and, with a smile, she joined 
them. 


CHAPTER IIL 


Lerrice sat at her fire that night, and 
the faint clear winter moonlight struggled 
through the curtains to reach the quiet 
figure. All the brilliance of excitement 
had vanished from her face now, and a 
great happy calm had wrapped and folded 
her in its embrace. Jack loved her, and 
had said he would be happiest if she were 
with him always. Compared with this, 
what was the worth of that tribute paid to 
her first singing in public? The dear old 
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house she loved so well would be her home 

always—hers and Jack’s. The beautiful 
young eyes, in their soft happy gravity, 
saw endless sunny vistas stretched before 
her, and her lips moved softly in a grateful 
prayer. 

Tt was not often that Miss Hanwell en- 
tered Lettice’s bedroom, but this night she 
came in with apparent ease and kindliness, 
and sitting down beside her, began to talk 
of the singing they had heard that evening. 

“‘T am rather tired of the subject now,” 
began Lettice, in a tone so wonderfully 
changed from the exuberant one with 
which she had discussed it before, that 
Ella smiled to herself with perfect com- 
prehension. 

*““No wonder, dear,’’ she said, in the 
gentle tone which it is easy for a plausible 
nature to adopt; ‘‘ because your singing 
vexed so many people; didn’t it?” 

“Did it?” questioned Lettice, turning 
to her in surprise. 

‘Don’t ask me why,’’ replied Ella, eva- 
sively; ‘“‘though, after all, it might be best 
for me to tell you. It would explain Mr. 
Dryden’s conduct to you.” 

“Explain Jack’s conduct to me?’ ex- 
claimed the girl. ‘‘ How?’ 

“I should have to tell you about your 
mother,” said Ella, softly. ‘*Do you wish 
me to tell you?” 

“Very, very much—anything about my 
mother.”’ 

“Yes; I think you ought to know,’ ru- 
minated Miss Hanwell, pathetically, as she 
Jaid her hand with cold tenderness on 
Lettice’s hot fingers. ‘“‘I think you would 
be better able to act wisely if you knew; 
but I shall not tell you unless you particu- 
larly ask me.” 

“*T particularly ask you,” said the young- 
er girl, eagerly, far too innocent to suspect 
the cruelty of Ella’s words. 

“But you must never tell any one that 
you know—certainly never tell who told 
you. You can trust me that this is best ?”’ 

“Yes,” assented Lettice, slowly. 

“Then, if you are willing to promise, 
dear,” said Ella, smiling, as she took from 
the dressing-table beside her the little 
gold-clasped Testament which had been 
Jack’s Christmas present to Lettice, ‘do 

so sacredly. Here, take the book and kiss 
it. Swear that you will never tell any one 
in this house that 1 have told you your 
mother’s story. It is for others’ good that 
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you promise more than for your own; re- 
member that, Lettice.’’ 

**T promise,”’ said Lettice, touching the 
book with her trembling lips, her eyes fill- 
ing with tears, she scarcely knew why. 

“The reason Jack hated to see you enjoy 
that fuss which was made over you to- 
night,” began Ella, smiling, as she lay 
back in her chair, and spoke in a smooth 
low voice, ‘‘is this. Your mother sang in 
public, Lettice, and was just as much car- 
ried away by applause and excitement as 
you were.”’ 

“Did she sing beautifully? O, I’m so 
glad!’ cried Lettice, hearing only the first 
half of the sentence, and taking Ella’s 
suppressed tones for tones of interest and 
sympathy. 

*“You have no cause to be glad,’’ Miss 
Hanwell put in, impressively; ‘‘ it was this 
pernicious taste for public applause which 
ruined your father’s happiness and left you 
homeless.”’ 

** What?” 

The girl’s eyes were wide and incredu- 
lous, her hands were locked before her, 
her very heart-beats seemed to have 
ceased. 

“It is true, dear,’’? resumed Ella, regret- 
fully, “‘ and it began with just such a feel- 
ing as yours has been to-night. It was 
soon after you were born that your mother 
let this craving for excitement and admira- 
tion win her to bring dishonor on her hus- 
band’s name, and to leave her child to the 
charity of strangers; for the Drydens, you 
know, are no relations of your mother’s. 
Indeed, I think if they had been they must 
have disowned you, for they are all proud, 
you know, and any taint upon their name 
would be worse to them than anything 
they could suffer. I believe if your mother 
had been one of the Drydens it would have 
killed the old squire, and Jack would never 
have held up his head again. I need not 
tell you more of your mother’s life, Lettice. 
It ended as such lives do end.” 

“She died so, then?” faltered Lettice, 
in unutterable fear for the answer. 

“No, she is not dead. They tell you so 
in pity for you; but she is living, and with- 
in twenty miles of Roden, in Doctor Arch’s 
care—you know him well. She is there 
because she is hopelessly insane; a dread- 
ful spectacle at times, Lettice—at others, 
weak and helpless as a child.”’ 

“oO stay 
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The cry broke from Lettice’s white lips; 
but it did not stay Ella’s words. 

“It is a sad story,” she continued, heav- 
ing a sigh; “‘ but I think itis for your good 
that you should hear it, though the Dry- 
dens have kept it from you in pity, know- 
ing what it would be to themselves to have 
such a stain in their own family. Let- 
tice—” She fancied the girl was fainting, 
so white and still her face had grown, so 
motionless was her attitude. ‘‘ Lettice!”’ 
Lettice turned her head slowly, waiting in 
silence for what was to follow. The move- 
ment was enough for Ella. Her listener 
was not fainting; she would hear to the 
end, every word was entering her soul. 

suppose you never suspected this ?”’ 
Ella continued. ‘‘ Yet you might have 
done so. You might have known that if 
your mother had been really dead, you 
would have seen her grave. You never 
could have believed all the falsehoods Mr. 
Dryden so glibly told you. He is sorry for 
you, of course. And besides that—” Ella’s 
tones grew a little tremulous here, for the 
cruel blow that she was dealing could not 
be” quite unfelt even by herself—‘‘ Jack 
would ignore the very memory of her; he 
would shrink even from mentioning her 
name. How could he do otherwise when 
he knew the husband whose heart broke 
in his solitude and shame, and the forsaken 
child who was left to his mother’s charity ? 
Jack would forget your mother’s very ex- 
istence if he could; for he is proud of the 
spotless women of his house and the stain- 
less name he wishes to give his wife. He 
would never be able to offer this name to a 
pure highborn girl if your mother had 
really been of his family, as they let you 
imagine—could he, Lettice ?”’ 

** She—she never belonged to his family; 
she never will,” stammered Lettice— 
never—never!”’ 

** No, of course not, dear,’’ assented Ella, 
suavely. ‘* You never belonged to their 
family, and have no legal claim upon them ; 
but they are kind and generous, and never 
would tell you of your mother’s life of 
reckless dissipation. They are perfectly 
willing to keep you here, and—and young 
Mr. Dryden is always kind to you, is he 
not ?—kind and pitiful ?”’ 

“Pitiful? Yes. Kind and pitiful? 
Yes.’’ The faltering tone was breaking 
fast. 

must go now, Lettice,”’ Ella said, 
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a little bit alarmed; ‘I will tell you more 
another time. Good-night, dear.” 

** Ella—Ella—stop! Where is my moth- 
er? Tell me, or 1 will break my oath and 
ask !’’ 

Ella gazed astonished—even a little 
frightened—into the young face, then knew 
it would be wisest to answer truthfully at 
once. 

“She is with Doctor Arch at his own 
house.” 

No answer; and Ella went to her room, 
wishing she had left Lettice crying, or in 
anger, or sulky, or careless—any way but 
in that crushed stillness. 

Breakfast was over next morning at 
Roden, and Mrs. Dryden’s kind eyes were 


peering down the park. Lettice had never 


within her memory been so “ rudely late,’’ 
as Ella called it. Jack was dawdling on 
the grass outside, and his mother knew for 
whom he watched while he sauntered 
there among his dogs. 

lf Lettice had really gone out before her 
maid went in to her this morning, how 
tired she would be, he had said, as he 
passed the window; but no other words, 
for Ella had joined Mrs. Dryden now, and 
the time was come for her brother Lewis 
to leave. Jack came in, and the good-bys 
were spoken. 

“*T wish your leave had extended longer,” 
some one said. 

wish another train would suit you,’”’ 
some one else said, ‘‘ because it is a shame 
to go off without bidding good-by to 
Lettice.” 

And Lewis flushed hotly when he an- 
swered that he had bidden her good-by 
last night. 

Then he went, and Ella had a fit of cry- 
ing, and the little timepieces tinkled noon 
on half a dozen chimney-pieces. Still Let- 
tice did not come. 

Then Jack took his greatcoat down, 
and, as he put it on, questioned the butler 
with an effort at his old coolness. Miss 
Vere must have gone ont before he came 
down, the man said, as the door was un- 
locked and unbolted when he first went to 
open it. 

is fond of early walking,’”’ the 
squire’s son muttered, as he turned away, 
caring nothing that the servant knew as 
well as he did that the speech was untrue. 

Poor Jack! that search round his home 
lasted through many and many a weary 
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day before even a distant ray of light broke 
on him, to lead him where his search 
should be even heavier, and wearier, and 
more despondent. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ir was late upon a bitter winter night, 
and Mrs. Dryden sat alone, shivering over 
a well-built fire in the library at Roden. 
From this room she could soonest hear a 
sound upon the gravel outside, and so in 
this room she chose to sit when her hus- 
band and Ella left her, waiting for the 
sound of Jack’s return; and on this night 
she did not wait in vain. She heard the 
wheels, she heard her son’s voice and step 
in the hall, but she did not go to meet him. 
With one hand upon her beating heart, she 
stood and waited for him. Not till he had 
clasped ler in his arms and kissed her did 
she softly utter his name; then she did so 
in a breathless whisper, seeing that his 
face bore the worn harassed look which 
had grown sadly familiar to her of late. 

** No—no success, dear boy ?” 

“None, mother. Itis a weary and heart- 
sickening failure day after day.” 

** My poor boy—my dear boy!’’ 

It was all she could say, softly and ca- 
ressingly touching his dark face. Evena 
mother’s words could not soothe nor 
brighten such a misery as she read upon 
his face. 

“Listen, Jack! Who is coming now?” 

But he—so ever watchful, ever ready 
now to hear and see—had distinguished 
the sound upon the gravel, and was out in 
the hall before the hired vehicle, which 
had been drawn up at the door, had de- 
posited its solitary passenger. 

** Lewis! you back ?”’ 

“ Jack, 1 want particularly to speak with 
you.” 

Jack turned and preceded Lewis Hanwell 
into the room he had himself just left, but 
Lewis noticed how he had avoided offering 
his hand, or uttering one word of welcome. 

“Mrs Dryden,” he began, eagerly, as he 
took the unwillingly-offered hand, “1 can 
see—I have guessed—what you have fan- 
cied. Let me speak out, Jack, just this 
once, though it anger you. On the morn- 
ing 1 went away Lettice left home; you 
have never heard of or from me since; you 
have been to my rooms seeking me in vain 
—have written, and got no reply. What 
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more natural than your present fancies? 
But, Jack, dear fellow, such a suspicion 
is an insult to Lettice, and so far from the 
truth, that you will see its absurdity when 
I tell you that on the morning I left here I 
offered my hand to her, and was rejected. 
That night (after the concert at Lifton) 
was a most restless night for me, and I 
was glad to rise at daybreak and go out; 
but, strange to say, I had hardly left the 
house before I caught sight of Lettice hur- 
rying down the avenue alone, dressed in a 
dark morning-dress. Inever asked whither 
she was going—I suppose I was too eagerly 
pursuing my one hope. I overtook her, 
and at once, without introduction, told her 
of my love, and begged her to promise to 
let me stay—for I had extension of leave, 
which I would not tell of until 1 knew from 
her that I might stay. Never mind what 
she said. She showed me it was impossi- 
ble, and I let her go, glad in my heart that 
I, too, was to leave this house in a few 
hours’ time. You know—you can guess, 
Jack, what this sorrow was to me, and can 
understand the feeling that took me from 
all the old spots—the desire just to be 
alone and in a new scene, until I should 
fee! more like myself again. I think Ella 
might have found out my address if she 
had cared to persevere, but perhaps she 
thought it better not to do so.”’ 

** Perhaps so,’”’ Jack said, with cold slow 
scorn. 

“* Now I am here, Jack, to help you in 
your search until Lettice is found. I have 
a clue which you could not possess because 
I saw her last, and can describe her dress. 
Have you no idea what course to pursue ?”’ 

“IT have one thought which has been 
slowly taking shape lately,” said Jack, as 
he quietly offered his hand now to the 
young officer. Mother, I am guving to 
Doctor Arch’s house again to make more 
strict inquiries.” 

“Thave thought of that,’’ said Mrs. Dry- 
den; ‘‘ but who would tell her that story, 
Jack ?”’ 

“Let me go, too, will you, Dryden?’ 
asked Lewis, startled to see the change in 
Jack’s noble face and stalwart figure. 
“Though I think with Mrs. Dryden that 
no one would tell her of—of that; so few 
know, and those few all love her too 
well.” 

“It is a thought which has again and 
again struck me,” said the old lady, hur- 


riedly interrupting him; “ but Doctor Arch 
knows nothing. Still, I am glad yon will 
go.” So the two young men went, and 
heard from one of Doctor Arch’s assistants 
—forced to tell at last what he had kept 
secret since Lettice Vere’s disappearance— 
that early on the morning after the Lifton 
concert she had come there alone, and 
begged him to let her see Doctor Arch’s 
patient, urging him .to secrecy—bribing 
him to secrecy, as he confessed at last; 
that she had been very still and quiet, had 
found the patient in her worst mood, had 
stayed but a short time, then had gone 
away quietly, thanking him, leaving no 
name—a quietly dressed young lady, with 
a beautiful sad face. 

No, she had shed no tears, nor did she . 
seem at all ill or faint, only very sad and 
quiet, and very, very pale. Brown? Yes, 
she was dressed in brown, with brown furs. 
He knew she was a lady, but he never 
suspected— 

Doctor Arch politely dispensed with the 
recital of his suspicions, and then, closeted 
with the two young men, discussed every 
possible and impossible plan of pursuit; 
but Jack had not patience for this. 

**T traced her to Boston before, Lewis,’’ 
he said, as they left the physician’s house, 
“but, as my suspicions were hovering 
about you, I went on a different tack from 
what I should go now. By the next ex- 
press, however, I go to town again.”’ 

And so—heartbroken almost in his pity 
for the girl he had loved through all her 
life, yet relieved of a great aching dread— 
Jack went again to Boston, determined not 
to return until he could bring his darling 
with him. 

And Lewis Hanwell, in one hot passion- 
ate interview with his sister, learned 
enough to send him on his search with a 
guilty feeling which made him determine 
that, if human power could restore to the 
man who loved her this girl whom he 
loved, he would not rest until he had done 
80. 
But the spring, and the summer, and the 
autumn passed, and no tidings of Lettice 
came to the old house where she was so 
sorely missed, and through the year Jack 
never tired in his search, though he so 
often despaired. To almost every city he 
went, always returning with hope to Bos- 
ton, and going through the same search 
there, to fail again, and turn homeward 
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Tettice Vere’s Last Christmas Day. 


for a day or two to console his mother as 
he best could. 

And Ella stayed on at Roden, mortified 
exceedingly that, after plotting to keep 
Jack Dryden with her, she saw hardly any- 
thing of him. And Lewis, as best he 
could, searched too, but far more hope- 
lessly than Jack did. 

Poor Jack! with his ever brave and 
dauntless spirit, and with the fathomless 
hope of his great love! 


CHAPTER V. 


WINTER had come round once more. It 
was a December evening, and our great 
city was lighted brightly from end to end, 
as itseemed. But we all know into what 
dim streets we can turn in one minute 
even from the thoroughfares where the 
shop-windows make the most dazzling 
glare; and who among us now does not 
know the wan brightness, the lighted 
gloom, the wide vague dreariness, and the 
unlonely solitude, of the wide walk beside 
the Charles? 

But this thought, which must have struck 
sO many, was not the one thought which 
made Jack Dryden dread every step which 
to-night he took there, as he had taken 
other steps, and dreaded them, so many 
nights before. On he went, among the 
scattered groups and rare single passengers, 
none guessing how the solitary man scru- 
tinized each face he passed in the vague 
uncertain light; his eyes turning now and 
then, with an awful questioning in them, 
to the dark secret water on which the re- 
flection of the lights lay restlessly. Before 
him just then loomed the clock tower at 
Park Street church, and the distant lighted 
Milldam spanned the river like dark 
shadows. 

Jack’s eyes took the scene in vaguely, 
while he still searched and searched among 
the passing faces. Presently he became 
aware that his eyes had turned from the 
faces which met him, and were following 
one figure which had passed him, and was 
hastening on in front. Unconsciously to 
himself he quickened his steps; quite un- 
consciously to himself it was that his eyes 
had fastened themselves upon the young 
form which, turning neither to the right 
nor to the left, had passed him, walking 
swiftly. There was a strange familiarity 
about it; aud yet, as Jack would have ac- 


knowledged, had he been able to shape the 
previous thought to himself, there could be 
nothing like Lettice in that slight, feeble, 
darkly-clad woman. Lettice! whose step 
was always free and light as air, and whose 
form was rounded with a perfect woman’s 
grace. Still, without being conscious of 
these thoughts, Jack hurried on, his brave 
heart beating like a timid girl’s. A few 
yards nearer a ragged child stood leaning 
against the rails, a hardened looking reck- 
less girl, with matches in her hand, and 
nothing to cover her tangled hair. Jack 
saw her as if in a dream, until the figure 
he pursued stopped opposite her, and 
looked down in pitying surprise. One of 
the lights above showed him the two faces 
then, dimly and drearily, but showed him 
all, and far, far more than he could wish 
to learn. This—ah, pitiful Heaven!—this 
tired, wan and solitary girl, who stayed to 
give a word of comfort to the child, to 
whom she had nothing else to give, was 
Lettice—Lettice, his little adopted sister, 
his cherished love, his coveted wife. This 
was Lettice—this girl in dark, poor, scanty 
clothing, with a haggard, even—ah, could 
it be?—even a dying face, in which the 
eyes, which lived in his memory always in 
their radiant beauty, looked unnaturally 
large and sad, and on which there was no 
vestige now of the young fresh color, or 
the roundness of youth. This was Lettice! 
Jack repeated the words mechanically as 
he followed her agaiu, and he hardly knew 
that he had found her, because the great 
and sad astonishment was allin all. Upa 
desolate little by-street he tracked her to a 
gloomy house, the outer door of which 
stood open. Without a moment’s hesita- 
tion Jack followed her up a flight of wood- 
en stairs; another flight—a third—and 
then, with a key she carried, she opened a 
door and entered a dark and fireless room. 
Jack saw it all, standing himself in dark- 
ness. Not one shade of suspicion or mis- 
trust dimmed his eyes as he watched her 
enter the dark room. Ah, how widely dif- 
ferent from suspicion was the feeling which 
did dim his eyes, and make him lean 
against the damp wall, covering his face! 
Then he turned away. 

It was too late to disturb Lettice to-night, 
and he had a vague consciousness, too, 
that he ought to prepare her for his com- 
ing. But how could it be done? How 
could he even bear to stay away long 
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enough to plan and carry oat any means of 
preparation? Very slowly Jack walked 
down stairs again, and looked at his watch 
by astreet lamp. A quarter to ten! Op- 
posite to him was a row of dingy shops; 
within easy range of him he knew he could 
obtain everything which Lettice could re- 
quire to warm, or strengthen, or refresh 
her. But he hesitated, with a tender wo- 
manly care. No one, even in that lodging- 
house, should have cause through him to 
breathe one taint of suspicion on Lettice’s 
name. No, until the dawn of the next 
winter day, that door upon the stairs must 
be closed between them, while he won- 
dered miserably how bare and cheerless 
might be her room within, and how sad her 
solitary thoughts, and while she was far 
from guessing who slowly paced the pave- 
ment below her narrow frost-dimmed win- 
dow. So the December night passed te- 
diously on. Up and down Jack walked, 
hardly feeling the cold; hardly heeding 
who passed him or whom he passed; say- 
ing to himself only again and again that he 
had found Lettice, and could take her 
home to-morrow; and crushing with all his 
power that haunting thought which lay so 
gloomily below, that he had found her too 
late. 

It was two hours past midnight when 
Jack at last entered a hotel, and sitting 
before the fire, waited for the night to 
pass. Through all his Jife the sight of that 
street could bring back the weary sicken- 
ing pain with which the hours had crawled 
by. The dawn was struggling through a 
thick discolored mist when Jack rose from 
his unrestful seat and went out again, 
shuddering to encounter the thick frosty 
air, but shuddering not for himself. There 
was no hesitation before he stopped at the 
door past which he had followed Lettice 
the night before; he would have gone 
straight to it among a hundred similar 
ones. A woman was opening the outer 
door when he reached it, and in his own 
easy courteous way he accosted her. It 
was a diffieult interview; he knew he could 
not ask for Lettice by name; he could not 
even describe the room which he had seen 
her enter; but presently he made himself 
understood, and was invited to go up stairs 
and find the room for himself. 

**She’s ailing, poor thing!’ the woman 
said, a gleam of good-nature brightening 
her soiled hard face; “‘and she’s worse 
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this morning; no wonder, either, never 
going into bed all nigbt. It was by the 
merest chance I found it out, and went up 
just in time to get her a cup of tea.” 

Every word fell on Jack’s heart heavily, 
and he went almost timicly up stairs, while 
the woman returned to her own peculiar 
quarters. 

How would Lettice receive him? Would 
the surprise of seeing him do her harm or 
good? He had heard of sudden joy being 
fatal, but then would it be joy to her to see 
him? Could it be so now, even though in 
the old times she had loved him so inno- 
cently? Would she turn from him? Or— 
or could it be that she would come to him 
with hands outstretched? Under all these 
surmises ran the one ever heavy thought 
that his coming might be too late. How 
could he think it otherwise, when he re- 
called that look upon her white wan face? 

Trembling almost like a girl through all 
his stalwart frame, Jack rapped softly upon 
the closed door, till Lettice, in a low tired 
voice, answered, ‘‘ Come in.”’ 

He entered and closed the door behind 
him. She had not risen from her chair 
near the fire, nor turned to see who en- 
tered. But presently the silence behind 
seemed to strike her, for she rose slowly 
and looked round. Jack met the glance of 
the dark suffering eyes, saw the white 
cheeks grow even whiter still, and yet he 
could not move to meet her. Rooted to 
the spot he stood, in his overpowering sur- 
prise and fear—rooted to the spot until she 
broke the silence with a piteous, yearning 
ery: 

“Jack! O Jack!’ 

One instant more and she was folded in 
his arms. Fora few brief happy seconds 
he forgot the unquiet past and the great 
dark dread for the future. She had not 
shrunk from him; she had not hidden her 
face from him, nor withheld her hands. 
Ah, no! she had looked up into his eyes as 
if the sight were dear to her, and whis- 
pered from her trembling white lips, 
“Jack, will you take me home? O Jack, 
take me home!’’—clinging to him just as 
she used to do when she was a little child. 
And he, hardly finding words to answer, 
could only whisper brokenly that they 
would go home at once—to the home where 
his mother waited for her, and that never 
again should she leave him. 

. And all the time he tried to smile, and 
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say it bravely, while his eyes struggled with 
womanish tears, and could not plainly see 
the small pale face upon his breast. 

Once or twice she made an effort to tell 
him something of the time which lay be- 
tween this day and that on which he had 
told her what he trusted that her future 
was to be; but altvays firmly and tenderly 
he stayed the words. 

“Tell me afterwards—tell me at home, 
my darling,’’ he would say. And she, too 
weary to thank him in words for this great 
tenderness, would lay her wasted hands on 
his, and thank him with a mute and touch- 
ing glance. And at such times le dared 
not trust himself to recollect the long-fled 
brilliance of those beautiful eyes. 

“T would not come, Jack,’’ she said, 
upon their homeward way, with that soft- 
ened sadness in her voice which filled his 
soul with keen and sharp despair—‘‘ I dare 
not come, Jack, if I did not know that it 
is only for a little time. Jack, no one will 
feel vexed to see me going back just to die 
—can they? You will not be ashamed of 
me—just at theend? Things—of that sort 
—seem to signify so little—just on the 
threshold of—the other world. One’s 
name may be spotless there—even if—”’ 

“Hush, my darling! This is such a sore 
rebuke.”’ 

‘*O, never that,” she pleaded, wistfully; 
“only I—I have had so many quiet times 
to think of it, and—I was so jealous for 
your’ honorable name. And I am going 
home with you, after all. How I have 
longed for it—the dear bright home that 
was given me when I was a desolate child! 
It has seemed so far away from me—till 
lately. But somehow, Jack, as—as heaven 
grew nearer—it seemed to grow nearer, too. 
Jack, they will let me in, wont they? 
They were always so kind—always so good 
tome. I will tell them all the truth, and 
they will let me stay in the dear old place 
—just to die. You will take me, Jack?” 

“My darling,” he murmured, fondly 
stroking the pleading face and quieting the 
hot and quivering lips, ‘I will take you 
home to get well among the old faces, and 
tended by the old love and care.” 

And he took her; and his keen pain at 
witnessing her utter weakness he hid with 
brave and manly courage. lf sometimes, 
in soljtude or darkness, he let the tears 
which barned behind his eyes force their 
way through and bring relief, she never 
was allowed to see or guess it. 
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The slow easy journey ended on Christ- 
mas Eve, and Lettice was welcomed with 
warm love and gladness in her old home; 
though the gladness was subdued and quiet, 
and the love expressed in almost wordiess 
care and tenderness, because the fragile 
figure and the wan white face brought 
such a sorrowful despair to all. 

It was Christmas morning; and, at her 
pleading request, Jack had carried Lettice 
down and ensconced her on the wide-cush- 
ioned seat in the window which overlooked 
the lake, just where she had sat with him 
upon that morning a yearago. Carefully and 
easefully he had laid her down, and now 
sat opposite her, gazing with yearning ten- 
derness into her face, while she looked out 
upen the winter landscape, lying hushed, 
and still, and lovely in the Christmas sun- 
shine. 

“Tt is so pleasant to be here, Jack,” she 
said, with a long-drawn breath of enjoy- 
ment. “ This picture used to haunt me 
night and day in—in that other life. And 
now that I am really looking on it, all 
seems a dream. Shall 1 awake soon in the 
old room ?” 

“* Never, dearest!” the young man said, 
holding in his calm warm clasp the weak 
hand lying in her lap. ‘Never, my own 
love!’ 

“*T like to be here to-day, for the last 
time. It may be the last day of all, Jack, 
but of course it will be my last Christmas 
Day.” 

“What do you think of the new boat- 
house, Lettice? It was not finished last 
Christmas Day; was it?” 

“No,” she answered, knowing why he 
had interrupted her; ‘* I remember exactly 
how much was done. I remember every- 
thing. ButI want to tell you a little of 
this past year; now, please, while I have 
strength for it—to-day while there is peace 
and forgiveness in the Christmas air. Jack, 
it wasn’t—quite my fault that my—my 
effort at independence ended so sadly. At 
first I could live very easily—you know 
how I mean. I don’t mean happily, for 
every day my thoughts lived here, and 
every night I dreamed I was with you 
again, and woke weary with crying. When 
I first went to the musical professor who 
sent me his card on that night of the Lif- 
ton concert, he got me—he was very kind; 
Jack—just the engagement I wanted—in a 
concert company. I was so anxious to go 
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away, Jack—to go away entirely from here, 
where every one pitied me, and where all 
my love rested. He was going himself 
with his wife—and they were both so good 
to me; even when at last I fell ill, she was 
so good tome. She was a Frenchwoman, 
and I shall love Frenchwomen always, for 
her sake. She wondered greatly over my 
story—I could see that often—but she was 
never curious nor unkind—never. And, 
Jack, though I was so weak, and often of 
so little use, and my voice had failed, I 
was able to be a little comfort to her in her 
last illness. After she died, we came 
home, and this kind friend of mine was 
offered an engagement in Europe. Of 
course I could not accompany him, but be- 
fore he left he made every effort, and ob- 
tained me an engagement in Boston. At 
first I dreaded every song I sang, for fear 
of its reaching yourears; but, as you know, 
it never did. And I suppose I was so 
much changed, and so long a time had 
elapsed since my—my disappearance, that 
with my false name I easily escaped detec- 
tion. I—I fulfilled this engagement glad- 
ly, Jack, because it kept me from want and 
debt.” 

**O my love, my little Lettice, hush! I 
cannot bear such memories as these.”’ 

“T have nearly finished, Jack. I could 
not keep that engagement long, for my 
health and my voice failed again.” 

“No wonder, darling, without care or 
nourishment, or—”’ 

“I do not know the reason,” the girl 
said, gently, “‘but my voice went, Jack, 
three or four weeks ago, and since then I 
have been living by my needle. When you 
found me I had had a disappointment; I 
had waited two hours to be paid, and was 
put off until next day.” 

“Q my darling, it is terrible to hear 
these things from your lips.’’ 

**But,” she said, with a faint smile, 
* how little that signified, Jack; for in the 
dawn next day you came to me. Jack, 
dear Jack, how gvod our Father is!’ 

There was a pause between them then. 
The young man’s chest was heaving, and 
his lips were white with pain, but on the 
girl’s sweet face rested a wonderful calin. 
So changed were the two faces now from 
what they had been on the lust Christmas 
morning, when he had lounged in that 
same corner, describing with lazy compla- 
cent enjoyment the beautiful face he loved. 


“Jack”—her voice was low with an 
echo of the shame which had made this 
year like a lifetime for her—‘‘I want to 
thank you just once for your great kindness 
in keeping that—secret of my—my moth- 
er’s from me so long and carefully. But— 
but I think it is better to have no secrets; 
it—it saves so many solitary heartaches, 
Jack.” 

“Tt is far, far better,’’ he assented, 
brokenly. ‘‘ I haveahuadred times wished 
that I had told you all this years ago, while 
I could comfort. you in the telling, and 
afterwards. But it was done for the best, 
Lettice, however mistakenly.” 

“TIT know, I know—of course, I know 
that, Jack. Everything you ever did for 
me was done for the best. But O, the 
truth came so suddenly, and so terribly!’ 

“And, my darling, to think of you with- 
out the old home, and the old care and 
luxuries—even comforts! But we will 
bring you back to health and strength 
again. We shall soon hear your step again 
about the old house, which has been s0 
gloomy without you.” 

Lettice shook her head (not sadly though), 
and her eyes did not avoid his eager long- 
ing gaze. 

“No, Jack, it will not be so, and you 
know that it is better so; even if only for 
your sake, itis better so, because my—my 
mother—”’ 

** Lettice,” the young man gravely said— 
and now he rose and put his arms about 
her, for she drooped and trembled at utter- 
ing the name which, before Eila’s story 
had been told, had been enshrined and 
worshipped in her heart—‘‘ when you are 
well enough, my love, I have one spot to 
show you. You must go there with me 
alone, my darling, and you will see the 
truth clearer there. The spot I mean is 
your mother’s grave.”’ 

A sudden light, almost like the brilliance 
of old, burned in her eyes as she raised 

them to his face in one long wordless ques- 
tion. Softly, in answer, he told her the 
story of her mother’s death, and she lis- 
tened with clasped hands and quickened 
breath, and a flush upon her cheeks that 
was almost like the hue of health. 

“© Jack, and was it really peace and 
light at the end?” she asked, anxiously, 

“Really, darling; and I was thers, and 
my mother.” 

_ “Q, how good this is to hearon Christ- 
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Lettice Vere’s Last Christmas Day. 


mas morning!’ breathed Lettice, with un- 
utterable gratitude. “And, Jack, you will 
be with me, too ?”’ 

“Tt was on that very day that I saw 
Ella last,’? resumed the young man, hast- 
ily; ‘“‘it was then that I told her whatI 
suspected, and she could not denyit. Let- 
tice, I feel now as if I could never bear to 
see her within these walls again; but when 
you are mistress here, my little forgiving 
child, of course you must do as you will.” 

“She thought it right to tell me, Jack,” 
said Lettice, gently; ‘* I had been so selfish 
and so proud, and had taken all the love 
and care for granted, never guessing in 
what wide noble pity and compassion it 
had been given me. You would never any 
of you have let me know the depth of your 
generosity.” 

“No generosity at all, darling—only the 
deepest and truest love from all of us.’ 

As he spoke the bells pealed suddenly 
from the church across the park. The 
Christmas service there was over, and in 
the hush that fell between these two the 
message breathed within its walls was 
borne to them upon its music, swaying 
joyously ’twixt heaven and earth. 

“Jack,” said Lettice, softly breaking 
the pause, “I am so glad you brought me 
here. Thank you, Jack. It has been such 
a pleasant Christmas morning for the last; 
for Jack, dear Jack—” The weak hands 
locked themselves about his arm, and the 
calm lovely eyes looked bravely into his. 
“You cannot look into my face, can you, 
and not see that I am too much changed 
ever to be again the Lettice you so gener- 
ously loved? Jack, when it is all over, and 
you have said your last good-by to me, O 
remember what I tell you now—on this 
Christmas morning, looking into your dear 
eyes, that you may see what earnest truth 
Ispeak. Jack, your love has always been 
more to me than all the world could hold 
beside; and I never could have gone, O 
never, if I had loved you less. You will 
remember—”’ 

But his sobs had broken now beyond his 
brave restraint, and laying down her head 
upon his shoulder, she softly put her arms 
about his strong and quivering frame. To 
her this was a parting sacred and not sad; 
but his pain she felt in every fibre of her 
heart. 

And in all his misery he still whispered 
brokenly what he had said a hundred times 
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before—for his own comfort more than 
hers, poor Jack!—that she would soon be 
well and strong again—with his love and 


care he would make her well and strong 


again. 


And Jack was right. Never-ceasing care 
and attention, ease mental as well as bod- 
ily, her native air, and, most of all, Jack’s 
cherishing and fostering love, slowly 
brought back the hue of health to Lettice’s 
pale cheeks, and the light of happiness to 
her eyes. 

And yet that was Lettice Vere’s last 
Christmas Day; for when the festival came 
round again, she was Lettice Vere no 
longer, but Jack Dryden’s wife. Andon 
that Christmas Day, when, under old 
Mrs. Dryden’s wing, and ever under her 
husband’s watchful care, she acted hostess 
for the first time to a crowd of Christmas 
guests, they said she was the sweetest and 
withal the gayest little mistress that the old 
Manor House had ever known—ever bright- 
ly thoughtful for others, ever humbly for- 
getful of herself. And even Lewis Han- 
well felt his gloom vanish in her presence, 
as even his sister’s resentment would have 
vanished, too, if she had not so coldly and 
resolutely declined Lettice’s genial invita- 
tion. Before that night was over Lewis 
Hanwell was one of the gayest among the 
guests at Roden, and Lettice had uncon- 
sciously fulfilled one of those Christmas 
duties which often pass unnoticed here, 
but find their way above, perhaps, to make 
more joyous stil) the hymn of the angels, 
when they sing of good-will on earth. 

And far away from Roden, on that 
Christmas night, there were many solitary 
women in the great city where Lettice had 
struggled alone, who (unknowing the hand 
that helped them) offered grateful prayers 
for one who had sent them food and 
warmth that Christmas time; and all Jack 
Dryden’s life was the better, perhaps, for 
these simple grateful prayers. 

How To PLANT THE CHRISTMAS-TREE.— 
A good plan is to set the stem of the tree 
in a box, across the top of which transverse 
pieces of wood should be nailed to hold the 
tree firmly in its place; the earth not being 
sufficient for this unless the tree is quite 
small. Then fill the box with earth or 
sand, and cover the top with moss. Ground- 
pine or ivy can be trailed over the moss, 
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SAVED BY A GHOST. 


BY FRED STINSON. 


“You’RE just in time, captain; what’!] 
you take ?” 

“Nothing, thank you,”’ was the answer; 
and Captain Charles Merwin passed quietly 
through the noisy bar of the Royal Hotel, 
Dale Street, Liverpool, into the reading- 
room, and there settled himself, to peruse 
his wife’s last letter a second time, and en- 
joy his after-tea cigar before a blazing soft 
coal fire in an open grate. 

After he had disappeared from view of 
those who were imbibing, the question was 
asked by one, ‘‘ Does Merwin ever drink ?”’ 
And promptly answered by another, “ No, 
he has been a teetotaller ever since he was 
married.”’ 

Here one of the party remarked, ‘ He 
was a hard nut once, though. He was 
raised under ‘ Waterman’s Pet,’ and after 
the ‘Pet’ died, he was called the hardest 
case afloat.”’ 

“How did he come to reform?” asked 
one of the company. 

‘It is quite a story,’’ said the captain, 
who seemed to know all about the subject 
of their conversation; ‘* something about a 
vision or a ghost; but if you want to hear 
it, gentlemen, we'll adjourn into the read- 
ing-room, where he is alone, and ask him 
to spin us the yarn. I’ve heard it, and I 
know he’ll be willing to relate it to you.” 

To this the whole company agreed; so 
one by one they dropped into the reading- 


room, and coming to, as they termed it,: 


around the fireplace, they asked Captain 
Merwin to relate to them how he became a 
temperance man. 

** Well, gentlemen,” said he, “ the story 
is, in fact, the story of a large portion of 
my life; and I am afraid it is so long that 
it will tire you.” 

“Not a bit of it. 
eral cry. 

“Well, then, I will relate to you howI 
got a wife, became a temperance man, and 
took command of a ship, all at the same 
time. Do any of you believe in ghosts?” 

To this question there were various an- 
swers. 

** The reason I ask,’”’? continued the cap- 
tain, “is because a ghost or apparition was 


Go on!’ was the gen- 
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the principal cause of my sudden reforma- 
tion. Seventeen years ago I was home- 
ward bound from the East Indies in the old 
ship Revere, of Boston, since lost. We had 
for mate ‘ Brick Brakem,’ and for third 
mate a stanch chum and friend of mine, 
William P. McLellan; the captain and sec- 
ond officer’s names I forget. I was just 
eighteen years old, and had shipped as an 
A.B. (Able Seaman). I had been with 
Brakem for three years, and a harder or 
a better master no one ever had. My fa- 
ther shipped me with him purposely, to 
sicken me of a sailor’s life, but, contrary to 
his expectation, I liked it so well that I 
never went near home for seven years, 
Brakem—you have all heard of him, ‘ Wa- 
terman’s Pet’—used me pretty rough at 
first; but I, being of a good constitution, 
and able to stand it, he soon tired of abus- 
ing me, and I being quick to learn, he took 
enough interest in my welfare to try and 
make me as good a sailor as himself—if 
such a thing were possible—and also to 
make me as hard a case, which was quite 
impossible. Thanks to his tuition, at eight- 
een I was a thorough sailor, and a thor- 
ough drunkard. 

**On this voyage we had before the mast 
an unusually hard crowd, ali of them, ex- 
cept myself, being taken out of jail and 
put on board the ship in irons. 

**McLellan, the third mate, was confined 
to his room sick with chronic diarrhea, 
and in my watch below I used to bunk on 
his chest and attend to him. 

“When we first got out, beating down 
the Gulf of Martaban, things worked pret- 
ty hard. There was even more than the 
usual amount of bruising, and * Water- 
man’s Pet’ had his hands full. 

“About four weeks after we left Rangoon, 
Billy—that is, McLellan—was taken with 
convulsions and died. I was just writing a 
letter for him—he didn’t expect to live— 
when the spasms seized him, and he died 
in my arms. This was in the morning. At 
eight bells in the afternoon we buried 
him. 

“* That night there was a grand powwow 
held in the forecastle. Tom Leach—a well- 
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educated man, and, of course, a sea lawyer 
—was spokesman. The gist of the matter 
was this: the ship was rice laden, and 
leaking badly, short-handed and poorly 
provisioned, and everybody was discontent- 
ed. Leach reviewed all this in his speech, 
and wound up with the remark, ‘One of 
them is settled for, and if the old man don’t 
put in somewhere soon, we can settle the 
rest; and as I can navigate, we can get 
along well enough without them.’ As he 
finished, it flashed like lightning through 
my brain that my friend had met with foul 
play; but I had no time to think of it, for 
at that moment I was called aft. Obeying 
the summons, I was shown into the cap- 
tain’s private cabin. 

“Your name is Merwin, I believe?” 
said the old man. 

“Ves sir,’ I replied. 

Mr, Brakem has recommended you to 
me for the position made vacant by the 
death of Mr. McLellan. Do you think you 
ean fill it? 

Yes sir.’ 

«Then go and bring your things aft, at 
once.’ And thus ended my interview with 
the captain, and I became third mate of 
the good ship Revere. 

“It was with some pride and consider- 
able foreboding that I walked forward out 
of the cabin. I didn’t know how they 
would take my promotion in the forecastle, 
but Imade up my mind to go any length 
before l’d let them back me down; and I 
knew if it came to any serious trouble on 
account of my elevation, I had a good 
backer in Brakem. 

“When I got inside the forecastle, as I 
expected, I was asked what I was called aft 
for. I told them, very briefly. 

***Are you going to take it?? demanded 
Leach. 

**T answered him that I was. 

“*Are you going to stick by us, or are 
you going to turn coat and give us away?” 

***T am going to stick by the end of the 
ship I belong to,’ I replied. 

“Are you?’ said the bully. ‘Well, you 
will get stuck before you ever get to that 
end, you miserable sneak! Look here, 
Chuck Merwin’ (Chuck was my nickname), 
‘when you step over this forecastle door to 
go aft’—here he drew his knife— I'll put 
this knife into your carcass, and commence 
the work of breaking up this cursed tyran- 
ny by killing you? 
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“T had not time to reply, nor had Leach 
time to do anything, before the forecastle 
door was burst open, and he was dragged 
on deck. I was outinasecond after him, 
and part of the watch followed me. 
Brakem had him by the throat, and after 
striking him several times, he flung him 
insensible on the deck; then turning to a 
couple of the men, he told them to bring 
my duds aft, and to obey me as being third 
officer; then he added: 

“* After you have done that, fling a 
bucket of water over that preacher, and 
bring him to; and you, Mr. Merwin, come 
aft, and commence your duties at once.’ 

“This inaugural celebration on my pro- 
motion to the quarter-deck passed off with- 
out any further disturbance, and matters 
went along very smoothly until off the 
Cape of Good Hope. One day all hands 
aft were suddenly taken sick with a terri- 
ble nausea and vomiting, which was unac- 
countable. The cook was called up and 
closely questioned, but as he was sick, too, 
we could not derive much information 
from him. However, everybody recovered, 
and things went along their usual course. 
When off St. Helena, everybody aft was 
taken sick again, except myself, and with 
exactly the same symptoms, only much 
more violent. This confirmed the suspi- 
cion that some of our food for dinner had 
been poisoned, and as I was exempt from 
this last dose, of course the poisoned arti- 
cle must be one of which I had not caten; 
and the only thing I had not partaken of 
was the pea soup; so the remainder of the 
pea soup—which fortunately had not been 


thrown away—was called up for examina- 


tion. Our captain was something of a 
Shemist, and soon discovered arsenic in 
the soup. This led to further investiga- 
tion, and the captain’s analysis was proved 
correct, by our finding one of the tins of ar- 
senic (which was kept in the paint-locker, 
and had never been opened) with a slit in 
the bottom of it, made by a sheath knife. 
The whole mystery of our sickness was 
now explained. Some one or more of the 
crew had got the arsenic, and had attempt- 
ed to poison everybody aft, so as to have 
the ship put into some port in want of ofli- 
cers. As the two attempts were made— 
the first, when in the longitude of Cape 
Town, and the second, just before getting 
up to the latitude of St. Helena, it looked 
as if some good calculator and navigator 
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was at the bottom of it; so we hit upon Mr. 
Gentleman Leach—as we had nicknamed 
him—as being the criminal, but we could 
not prove anything against him. 

“This positive proof that we had been 
poisoned set me to thinking, and after a 
careful review and consideration of every- 
thing, I came to the conclusion that my 
friend Billy McLellan had been poisoned, 
and by this man Leach. In the first place, 
you see he died in convulsions a short time 
after eating some gruel. Secondly, Leach 
was his bitter enemy, he having whipped 
Leach unmercifully once when ashore, 
some time previous to this voyage of which 
Iam speaking. And then again, thirdly, 
his words the nignt after McLellan’s death. 
I put all these things together, and made 
up my mind that he was the man, and that 
night fell asleep with that thought in my 
head. 

**T must have slept very sound, for three 
hours or a little over, when I suddenly 
awoke with a feeling as if some one was 
near me. My room was in the after part of 
the forward bouse, and had been fitted up 
very tastily by its former occupant. Across 
the bunk there were curtains hung, and di- 
rectly opposite the bunk was my chest, 
which, with the exception of a desk fast- 
ened by screws into the bulkhead, was the 
only furniture the crib possessed. As I 
said, when I awoke, I felt the indefinable 
feeling of a something near me; but open- 
ing my eyes wide, I could see nothing in 
the bunk. 1 then looked out the window, 
which was open, but could see no living 
thing on deck; then I settled myself down 
to sleep, but I couldn’t get a wink. I still 
had that horrible feeling, a mysterious 
presence clinging to me. Unable to lie 
still with its oppressive sense, I started to 
get up, and drawing aside the curtains, 
which had been closed, I shoved one leg 
over the edge of the bunk; but there I 
stopped. Sitting on the chest in front of 
me was Billy McLellan. It did not fright- 
en me, but I was considerably astonished. 
There he sat, as natural as in life, with his 
usual dress on, and the right sleeve of his 
shirt rolled up above the elbow. His eyes 
were cast down, and he was occupied with 
his pocket-knife cutting a notch in the lid 
of my chest. I was so astonished that I 
was not sure whether I was asleep or awake ; 
but after pinching myself several times, I 
concluded that I was in full and perfect 


possession of my senses. I then tried to 
speak, and asked, ‘Is that you, Billy?” As 
soon as I had spoken the apparition looked 
up and full at me with a smiling face. 
This gave me more courage, and aftera 
moment, 1 asked, ‘What do you want, 
Billy? At this question the smile on the 
face of the apparition changed to a scowl, 
such as I had often seen on it in life when 
something had displeased him. Slowly 
closing the knife and putting it in his pock- 
et, he arose to his full height, and pointing 
his bared right arm to the door, he walked 
through it, and disappeared in the dark- 
ness. Inasecond I was out, and had my 
slippers and cap on, all that was necessary 
to dress me; but before I reached the deck 
I heard a scuffle, and the cry of murder. 
I grabbed an iron heaver, and was soon in 
the muss, which was at the wheel. 

“TI saw at a glance, by the imperfect 
light of the binnacle lamp, that the second 
mate was engaged with Leach, who had 
been at the wheel, and that he was getting 
the worst of it. I seized hold of Leach, 
who was on top—both of them were down 
—and as I did so, Isaw that he had stabbed 
the second mate, and was just drawing the 
knife out. The instant I became aware of 
this, I struck him on the head with the 
heaver and knocked him senseless. All 
this didn’t take more than five seconds, 
and by that time Brakem was round, tend- 
ing to the second mate, and the captain 
had the wheel. On examining the second 
mate’s wounds, we found them to.be slight; 
one through the fleshy part of the arm, and 
ene on the cheek. There was no explanation 
asked as to the cause of the quarrel, such 
things being too frequent to call for much 
talk. Mr. Gentleman Leach had fared 
worse than his victim. For two weeks he 
never left his bunk, and when he did, he 
wasadumb man. He was so enraged at 
not receiving any assistance from the rest 
of the crew, that he never spoke to one of 
them for the remainder of the passage. 

“ Six times after this did the apparition 
of William Perry McLellan appear to me, 
and by exactly the same actions warn me 
of trouble on deck. This got to be so no- 
ticeable that Brakem once asked me .if I 
ever slept, or if the devil always told me 
when there was going to be arow. At his 
questions I only laughed, and I kept the 
secret of my ghostly visitor. This I know, 
when we arrived at Hamburg, and I left 
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the ship, there were seven distinct notches 
cut in the lid of my chest, and I was a firm 
believer in ghosts. 

“ Brakem also left the ship in Hamburg, 
and joined the * Wild Hunter,’ bound to 
Shields, and from there home. Poor devil! 
he froze to death in her rigging, some- 
where in Cape Cod Bay. Refused to go in 
the boat because she was too full, or some- 
thing of that sort. He was a‘ hard case,’ 
but a good sailor.” 

Here Captain Merwin paused, and ap- 
peated lost in deep reflection, until aroused 
by one of the company saying: ; 

“After Brakem you ranked next, didn’t 
you, captain ?” 

“Yes, after he died, for a long time, 1 
was considered one of the hardest officers 
going; but I never was a patch to him. 
However, as he has nothing more to do 
with my story, Pll drop him. 

“Well, as I was telling you, I left the 
old Revere, and I kicked around every- 
where for about ten years, going home but 
once during that period. All this time I 
had not once seen the apparition of Me- 
Lellan. 

“At last, one fine morning, I found my- 
self ashore in Bombay, out of employ, and 
a very few rupees in my pocket for ballast. 
I had been discharged from the ship I was 
mate of for drunkenness; and it wasn’t the 
first time I had been served the same way. 
During the time I was ashore, | stayed at a 
hotel kept by an Irishman named Tracey. 
He had a daughter, an only child, who su- 
perintended the business, for his wife was 
dead. I need not describe her, because 
most of you have seen Mrs. Merwin. Well, 
during the time I was out of a ship I kept 
pretty straight, and fell in love with Mary 
Tracey; and I flattered myself that she re- 
ciprocated my affection. I was a pretty 
bold lover, and after a couple of weeks’ 
wooing, 1 proposed, and was—rejected. 
She didn’t deny but that she loved me; but 
knowing my failing, she rightly felt that 
she couldn’t trust her happiness in my 
hands. 

“It seems—as I was told afterwards, for 
I never remembered anything when I was 
drunk—that I had been in the place in a 
beastly state of intoxication several times, 
and she had of course seen me. 

“Well, I made all sorts of promises; I 
swore I would never drink another drop, 
and all that sort of thing; and I was so 


persevering in my entreaties, that at last I 
was put on probation. She promised to 
marry me if I would prove to her the sin- 
cereness of my good resolutions by touch- 
ing no kind of intoxicating liquor fora 
year. I promised readily, and I kept my 
promise for a couple of weeks. 

** Just at this time I got a chance as mate 
of a native vessel, owned by some China- 
men in Maulmein, and commanded bya 
Spaniard. After being on board several 
days, the captain came off with a stranger, 
and called me into his cabin. The stran- 
ger was introduced to me as the ship’s 
agent. I had seen the man’s face before, 
but could not tell where. It was an intel- 
ligent but evil-looking countenance, made 
more sinister by the carefully waxed and 
jet black Mephistophelean mustache and 
imperial which decorated his face. Liquors 
were put on the table, the doors were 
closed, and the business 1 was wanted for 
broached. I didn’t drink. The captain 
asked me if I spoke Spanish; I told him 
thatI did not. ‘ Well, then, we must talk 
in English,’ he said; and he then went on 
to state what he required of me. 

“At this time, in Bombay, there was a 
great money panic, and all the banks were 
breaking. Captain Velarde had just col- 
lected his freight money—some _ twenty- 
seven thousand rupees—and didn’t know 
what to do with it. He did not dare to 
leave it on shore, or to change it into notes 
and keep it on his person, for fear of rob- 
bery; and as the banks were all shaky, and 
on the verge of breaking, bills of exchange 
were worthless. Nor did he want to leave 
it in his cabin, as he was away ashore 
the most of the time; so he proposed to me 
to take care of it for him. I at first de- 
murred, net wishing to undertake such a 
responsibility. But he argued to me that 
no one would ever suspect me of having it, 
and consequently there was less danger of 
harm befalling it in my possession than in 
his. At last I consented to take charge of 
it, and that evening the money was brought 
off, all in silver rupees, in five large bags, 
and one smallone. That night I slept on 
my chest, in which I had stored the treas- 
ure, and dreamed that the devil was piling 
bags of silver on my stomach. 

“Everything went along smoothly for 
two or three days, and every time Captain 
Velarde went on shore he would give me 
the keys of his private cabin, and tell me to 
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help myself out of his liquor-case to any- 
thing I wanted. But I abstained, until one 
day I was left all alone, the steward and 
boy, all the crew that we had—the rest not 
being shipped—having gone ashore on 
twenty-four hours’ liberty. 

“Left to myself I became very lone- 
some, very blue, and very hot, and in a mo- 
ment of weakness I thought that a bottle 
of ‘Bass’s Pale Ale’ would be good com- 
pany, and act as an antidote to the blues, 
and cool me off. I only thought twice of 
it before I got a bottle and drank it. It 
acted like acharm. My loneliness and the 
blues disappeared in company, and I didn’t 
mind the heata bit. In about ten or fif- 
teen minutes I drank another pint, and a 
dim recollection entered my mind that 
there was a decanter of brandy somewhere 
on board. At this moment the captain 
came off, and I told him I had finished a 
couple of bottles of his ale. He made no 
comment on this, but presently called me 
into his cabin, and invited me to take some 
brandy with him. Nothing loth, I did so, 
and after this he jumped into his dingy and 
went on shore, and I went for the brandy 
again. 

“T don’t know how many glasses I 
drank, but before dark I began to feel 
diowsy, and I went and laid down on my 
chest, and fell asleep. 

* For full five hours I laid this way. Sud- 
denly I felt as if some one was moving me; 
then I heard a noise of wood breaking, 
then I awoke. 

“The scene that met my gaze was start- 
ling. I was in my bunk, and standing 
alongside of it was McLellan, as I had last 
seen him, with his pocket-knife open in his 
hand and pointing to a man, who, with his 
back to me, was wrenching open my chest 
with a hatchet, while Captain Velarde 
stood in the doorway with a dark lantern. 
In moving I must have made a noise, for 
the man at the chest looked up. I recog- 
nized him at once—it was ‘ Gentleman 
Leach.’ In an instant I jumped from my 
bunk and closed with him. Tie struggle 
was very short. I wrested the hatchet 
from his grasp, and struck him several vio- 
lent blows on the head; at the same time I 
feltasharp pain in my shoulder, then I 
heard the report of a pistol, and that was 
the last 1 knew for several weeks. 

“When I returned to consciousness I 
feund that I had lost my hair, for they had 
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shaved my head, but I had gained in re- 
turn the thanks of Yung Hai Ian and com- 
pany—the owners of the.vessel—with a lit- 
tle present of two thousand rupees, and the 
offer of a command in their employ when I 
was able to get about. 

“ Then the whole affair was explained to 
me by Mr. Tracey, in whose hotel I lay 
sick. 

“Captain Velarde, on the night of the 
attempted robbery, had engaged a room at 
the hotel, and sent for the so-called agent, 
who came, and the precious pair were 
closeted together several hours. What 
they were doing or talking about nobody 
knows. When they came down stairs it 
was after eleven o’clock, and there was no- 
body up except Mary. 

** They settled their bill for the room and 
their refreshments with her, and then went 
out. Going after them to lock and bar the 
door, she found that they had stopped a 
few feet from it outside, and were convers- 
ing angrily in Spanish. She suspected 
something wrong, and as she understood 
the language, she listened, and found that 
Captain Velarde was arguing with the 
agent against using any violence, and ex- 
plained to him that there would be no ne- 
cessity for it, as it would be three or four 
hours before their victim would awake 
from the sleep into which he had been 
thrown by a powerful drug. This was all 
she heard; but with the quick instinct of a 
woman, she concluded that I was their vic- 
tim, as I had informed her—when ashore 
for afew minutes the day before—of the 
large amount of money under my care. 
She did not wait to alarm any one, or call 
the useless native police, but putting her 
father’s revolver in her pocket, she hurried 
to the Apollo Bunda,* and there hired a 
dingy, and put off for the ship to warn me of 
my danger. She arrived there just in time to 
save my life. Velarde had stabbed me 
once, and was raising his knife fora second 
blow, when she shot him. He didn’t die, 
but recovered, and was sentenced to the 
chain-gang in Pulo Penang for life. 

‘‘He had written to his owners, telling 
them what he had done for the safe keep-~ 
ing of the money, with the intention of 
robbing me himself, with the assistance of 
his confederate, and then lay the blame on 
thieves. He had watched me some time, 
and knowing my failing, had shipped me 
~*Bunda—a wharf or pier, in India, 
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as being best suited to carry out his rascal- 
ly design. But, thank Heaven! he was 
foiled by a determined little woman and 
the spirit of my friend. 

‘*Leach—for it was he—died in afew 
hours after my wounding him. He wore a 
false full beard for a disguise, and as he 
had a natural one when on board the Re- 
vere ten years before, his disguise only 
served to help me remember his face. 

“On the floor of my stateroom was 
found a pocket-knife which I recognized as 
belonging to McLellan; and when I recoy- 
ered I saw the eighth notch cut into the lid 
of my chest. How the knife came there I 
can never tell, unless Leach had stolen it 
from McLellan before he—McLellan—died, 
and dropped it in the struggle that night; 
but that is not likely. I took command of 
one of Yung Hai Ian and company’s ships, 
and one year afterward married. 

“Not until 1 had fully established my 
reputation for sobriety did I tell my wife 
that [had drank liquor on that day; and 
as she had learned to trust me, it did not 
cause her much trouble then. 

“I have never tasted liquor since, and 
poor Billy’s ghost never appeared to me 
again. 1am positive in my own mind that 
Leach poisoned him. 

“Now, gentlemen, my story’s told, you 
know how I was saved from the gutter, 
got command of a ship, and gained a wife 
—all through a ghost.” 

CHRISTMAS DAY AND CUSTOMS. 

The years roll on, and mankind changes 
with their varied and accumulated experi- 
ences. We are none of us what we were 
one short year ago; the very texture of our 
bodies is not the same, and with nations 
the difference is greater, for they are ad- 
vancing to some appreciable future—to 
grander developments or chastising retro- 
gressions; but there-is one institution 
which alters not materially, although the 
human family increases wonderfully, and 
that is the festival of Christmas. Itis ever 
the same in spirit and intention, although 
modified in many of the observances by 
more refined manners and habits, toned 
down from the boisterousness of the times 
when mere physical energy was deemed 
the crown of manliness. The coloring 
may be more subdued, but still, all the 
world over, it is Christmas, and has been 
80 throughout Christendom for at least 


seventeen centuries, so, that, as a festival, 
it is among the oldest of the old; and now 
that we are close upon another of its recur- 
rences it is clearly permitted to all of us to 
write or speak about it just as the genius of 
the season may prompt. 

We do not hesitate to say we love and 
reverence Christmas—love it for the sweet- 
er brotherhood it brings into living prac- 
tice, reverence it for the sublime yet tender 
revelation it brings to the very door and 
into the very chambers of every human 
soul. Butina publication like ours it is 
not expected that we should dwell on the 
purely religious features of the occasion— 
that duty others more capable will perform. 
We, therefore, turn with alacrity to those 
social ones that, in their integrity, cannot 
be dissociated from the solemnity itself, 
for they have become part of it by virtue 
of a thanksgiving ordinance of our common 
nature. And, at the outset, what strikes 
our attention is the universality of the hol- 
iday we affectionately call Christmas. The 
followers of Buddha and Mahomet far out- 
number the Christians, but they are 
chained to the soils whence their creeds 
sprang. They have never been able to 
leave Asia, except to hover on the confines 
of Europe, or carry the sword of conquest 
into the wilds of Africa. But Christians 
have penetrated every region of the earth; 
the flag of our faith waves in the winds of 
every clime. It is everywhere; its snow- 
white ground with the crimson cross bears 
the golden legend, “‘Ubique,”’ and this sig- 
nificant fact is at no time so conspicuous 
as on that day in December we commemo- 
rate as the one on which— 

No war or battle’s sound 
Was heard the world around, 

The idle spear and shield were high up hung; 
The hooked chariot stoed 
Unstained with hostile blood; 

The trumpet spoke not to the armed throng; 
And kings sat still with awful eye, 

As ifthey surely knew their sovereign Lord was by. 


This universality of Christmas is a com- 
mon joy to Christians of every country; 
but to England especially it must be an un- 
mixed satisfaction, for her power lifts its 
proud head from the rising to the setting 
sun, and wherever the emblem of her na- 
tionality flutters in the breeze, whether at 
home or at the Antipodes, there, on the 
25th of December, the sounds of rejoicing 
are heard, and form achorus of gladness, 
strong, jovial, jubilant. 
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UNFORGOTTEN. 
BY MISS E. F. MOSBY. 
“As if one came back frqp the dead and spoke.”—BROWNING. 


The grave is grown over 
With wild weeds and clover, 
And the lark’s singing, 
Merry-mnad ringing— 

Riots in gladness. 

June knows no sadness, 
Nor thought of the dead! 


Friend, no; nor lover 
Can I discover 

Near the grave. Only 
A poor dog lonely 

Keeps watch for the lost. 
Not even a ghost 

Has he of the dead. 


One, who my foe was, 

Looks, thinking—so was 

Life cut asunder? 

Pausing—in wonder 

At his own weakness— 

Says, with strange meekness, 

“Peace to the dead!” 
Montreal, Nelson Co., Va., July, 1873. 


But my thought lingers 
On unforgot fingers. 

If thou couldst hearken 
My voice, would it darken 
Mirthful to sad? 

Hast thou been glad 
Since I was dead ? 


Brown eyes, so pitiful 

For the whole city full, 
Could death’s new semblance 
Mar thy remembrance ? 

My tender-hearted, 

We are not parted, 

Though I am dead. . 


Ah, the brute feeling 
Knew no revealing 

Of inner and higher; 
But thy desire, 

In its strong daring, 
Overleaps despairing, 
And love finds its dead. 


SNOW-BOUND. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


Lieuts were beginning to blink over our 
little prairie town, and as the darkness 
grew deeper the storm arose almost to a 
whirlwind. It had been snowing steadily 
all day, until all out of doors was as white 
as Sleep’s Island in the old fairy book, and 
had been as silent, too, but now the wind 
was awake and tearing about in mad fury. 
Boughs were torn from the quaking trees, 
fences creaked, windows rattled, and the 
doors shook as if some giant were pounding 
thereen for admittance. The Creek far- 
mers who had been to the village for gro- 
ceries were having a sorry journey home 
through the great drifts, and our hired 
man Sam, who had been to carry Miss 
Fettyplace the dressmaker home, came 
back with one of his ears frozen. 

It was time for the six o’clock train, and 
I was watching for it with my face elose to 
the frosty window-pane. The station was 
only a little way down the street, and the 


arrival of the evening train was the great 
event of the day to both Dell and me, for 
it was the regular train from New York, 
and brought a breath of the world we used 
to know into those barren Western fields. 

“J think it’s doubtful if the train gets’ 
through to-night,” said Aunt Polly, whose 
brisk knitting-needles glistened like silver 
in the firelight. 

“Tf it does reach here, I reckon it will 
stop a while,” said Elvira, the maid of all 
work, who was bustling about in prepara- 
tion for supper. ‘* The drifts is blockin’ 
up everything; it’s the dreadfulest night I 
ever seed, and Sam’s awful with his ear, 
though he’s bound to go to the station. I 
wonder what there is so perfectly be- 
witchin’ about the station, Mary Bates 
wont be at the post-office anyway, though 
she’d get there if she could, Pll warrant; 
Mary Bates is what the station usually 
means with Sam.” 
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**O dear, I hope the train will come in, 
it’s so dreary!’ said I. “I wish it would 
bring a visitor to you and me, Dell.” 

Dell looked up from her meditations 
with surprise. 

**Who should come to see us, child? 
You know we have no friends,’ she said, 
with a little sigh. 

** Whose fault is it?’ was on my lips to 
say; but I pressed the words back, and was 
silent, for because of a certain suspicion I 
cherished, I was very tender of Dell’s feel- 
ings. Poor Dell! what a sweet patience 
was growing over her proud bright face! 
But was it not her fault that we had no 
friends? When papa died, ard we, who 
had been rich all our lives, were obliged to 
recognize the astounding fact that we had 
not even a shelter for our heads, she in- 
sisted on hiding from her “dear five hun- 
dred friends,’ aud came out here to Aunt 
Polly without so much as saying good-by 
to them. I was but a schoolgirl then, and 
had no voice in the matter, and followed 
her leading as a matter of course, but I did 
not like the proceeding. 

**All the world is so heartless,’ said she, 
bitterly, showing me a heap of dainty be- 
perfumed notes. ‘ This is consolation in- 
deed!’ And she read the cold carefully 
written words with a tone of the sharpest 
sarcasm. 

To be sure there was more elegance than 
kindness in these rose-colored affairs of 
condolence, but still kind hearts might 
have dictated them, and Dell would never 
have swept them into the fire with such 
scornful bitterness, if there had not been 
something far more unendurable than this 
loss of wealth stirring in her heart. I 
guessed all then, but not all as it was. 
There had been something more than 
friendship between my beautiful sister in 
her days of belleship and Fred Winthrop, 
the oldest scion of the oldest and most 
aristocratic family in town, and now, in 
her misfortune, he had deserted her. 
They—the Winthrops—were by no means 
rich, and it was evident that Mr. Fred, 
with his artistic tastes and his idle fine- 
gentleman habits, must marry money. I 
was full of the schoolgirl love of romance, 
and before I thought of ‘ my own story,” 
was studying my sister’s affairs with the 
greatest eagerness. Fred Winthrop had 
been a sort of hero of mine. He was so 
handsome, had such a noble highbred air, 
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and his manner to Dell was perfect, like 


that of a lover in avery nice book. He - 


made no ostentatious parade of his devo- 
tion, but we could see it in his every 
look. 

When he spoke to ker he seemed uncon- 
sciously to take another tone, and I was 
sure when I looked into his frank brown 
eyes that he was really in love with her, 
and after a long and rigid examination of 
Dell’s looks and behaviour, was satisfied 
that the course of true love would be likely 
to run smooth in this case. But it seems 
that I was mistaken, after all, though what 
had impeded its progress I could hardly 
tell. Was it possible that my hero couid 
forsake his lady-love because she had lost 
her fortune? However it was, I was al- 
most sure that Dell regretted him still, and 
that she was thinking of him when she 


was so silent over her work those long 
winter evenings. 

The train did not come, and, tired of 
waiting for it, I rushed to the piano, and 
after a rattle and tumble over the keys, 
which made Dell wince, struck up the first 
song that came into my head: ‘* What’s a’ 
the Steer, Kimmer?” ‘ Jamie has landed, 
and soon he will be here,” I sang over and 
over again, until from my perch on the 
piano stool I saw red lights flashing under 
the hill, and knew, by tbe bustle and com- 
motion without, that the train was at last 
nearipg the depot. 

“We're goin’ to have company, sure,’ 
said Elvira, putting her head in at the 
door. ‘‘ I just dropped a fork, and it stood 
right straight upin the floor. That’s allers 
a sure sign of company over our way!’ 

“Well,” said Aunt Polly, laughing, “I 
guess we wont wait tea for company. I’m 
getting hungry.” 

Better,’ said Elvira. ‘‘ They’re sure 
to come.”’ 

And no sooner than the words were out 
of her mouth, Sam appeared in a state of 
great excitement. 

“Can you ’commodate four or five pas- 
sengers to-night, Miss Caswell?” said he, 
addressing Aunt Polly. ‘*Train’s got 
stuck—can’t go no further. Jenks is full, 
and so’s the squire and the minister, and 
the squire told me to ask youif you could 
*commodate a few.” 

“'Vhere,”’ said Elvira, clapping her 
hands triumphantly, “‘ didn’t I tell you so, 
Miss Caswell? If you dropa fork and it 
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sticks up in the floor, it’s a sure sign of 
company.” 

“Why yes, of course,’’ said Aunt Polly, 
in answer to Sam. ‘ There are two spare 
beds, and there’s the lounge in the sitting- 
room; that is comfortable as a bed. Do 
you know how many there are to be pro- 
vided for, Sam ?” 

“No,” said Sam; but the squire asked 
me if I s’posed you could take four or five. 
There’s one sleepin’ car on, and some of 
em stay in that, I s’pose.’’ 

“Well, you’d better go back at once, 
and say that they can come.”’ 

And Sam departed with great alacrity to 
harness Billy into the double sleigh, for, 
as he said, “If there were any wimmen 
folks to come, they’d have so many traps 
that nobody could take care of ’em afoot,” 
though it was only a very little ways from 
the depot to our house. 

Elvira, in a state of supreme delight, fell 
to cooking desperately. To feed people 
was her forte. Aunt Polly, who was the 
soul of hospitality, brightened the fire, 
brought out stores of preserves and honey, 
and pulled all the rocking-chairs in the 
house into the cosy sitting-room, and, al- 
most as delighted as Elvira at the prospect 
of having strangers about to break the 
monotony of the white winter’s storm, I 
made a bouquet of the scarlet flowers and 
glossy leaves of my geraniums to grace the 
table, and danced about like a child till I 
heard the sleighbells. Even Dell had a 
look of pleased expectancy, and puss 
washed her face as she never had washed 
it before. 

“IT wonder who they will be?” said I. 
“Probably a trio of cattle-drivers on their 
way to St. Paul, and a fat old lady who has 
been to see ‘ my son’ in Chicago, and is on 
her way home to Spruceville with her head 
full of wonders.” 

Dell was laughing at my vivid imagina- 
tion, when there was a great bustle at the 
door, and it was evident that the “‘ passen- 
gers,’ as Sam called them, had come, who- 
ever they were. Aunt Polly had on her 
best cap, and received the strangers as 
politely and cordially as she would have 
received her own minister. I peeped at 
them from the dining-room, and reported 
to Dell. My trio of cattle-drivers faded 
into thin air. 

‘*There is a young man from New York 
—elegant,” said I, though 1 have only 
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seen his back, a middle-aged gentleman 
from Chicago with his daughter, who has 
been to boarding-school. His face is red, 
and I think he is a pork-merchant. Then 
there’s a funny little old gentleman, Dea- 
con Somebody of Vermont, who is talking 
pathetically about Providence to Aunt 
Polly, and has never strayed as far before 
from his own dooryard. He’s from New 
England, I’m sure. And that’s all there 
are.”’ 

Dell took a peep for herself, but turned 
away from the door with a wild scared face 
that bewildered me, but in a breath 1 un- 
derstood itall. The elegant young gentle- 
man had turned his head, and, wonderful 
to relate, the elegant young gentleman was 
no other than Dell’s old lover, Fred Win- 
throp! I could hardly believe my own 
senses, and stood staring at him in a per- 
fect maze, till, coming to take a chair near 
the door, he espied me, and looking as sur- 
prised as I, came to speak tome. I was 
ashamed to be caught standing in the door 
to survey people in that way, but there was 
no chance to retreat, and really delighted 
to see him, I gave him my hand, and mur- 
mured a few words of welcome. 

“Is it possible that you are really Loue 
Travers?” said he—‘* Miss Loue I suppose 
I must call you now you are such a tall 
young lady? And so you are snow-bound, 
too. I did not see you on the train.” 

*O no indeed!” said I; “ or, at least, no 
more snow-bound than we are usually here 
in the winter. This prairie is famous for 
snow.” 

I was embarrassed, and so was he, and I 
was glad that Dell had escaped into the 
kitchen. 

“And you live here!’ he exclaimed, 
looking unutterable surprise. 

“Yes,”? I said; ‘“‘we had lived there 
since papa died with a relation of his, who 
had kindly invited us to share her home.” 

He muttered something about its being 
so far away, and then mentioned my sister, 
his face growing a shade paler as he did so, 
I was sure, 

Dell was there, and very well, I said. 
Then the teabell rang, and I went in 
search of the above-mentioned young lady, 
wondering if she would come to the table 
under the circumstances. 

But when I entered the dining-room she 
was already there, beside Aunt Polly, help- 
ing to pour the tea with the greatest com- 
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posure possible. I watched the meeting 
with Mr. Winthrop with great anxiety, but 
she greeted him coolly and quietly, like 
an old haif-forgotten acquaintance. He 
flushed, and seemed agitated, and was so 
absent-minded that he could not be made 
to notice Aunt Polly when she handed him 
his tea, and the little old gentieman, who 
sat next to him, was obliged to reach it 
from her hands and put it beside his plate. 
Whereupon, the boarding-school young 
lady looked toward me for sympathy in an 
ill-suppressed giggle. 

“We have met Mr. Winthrop before in 
New York,’”’ explained Dell to Aunt Polly. 
And after that the conversation became 
general, and we had quite a merry meal 
of it. 

Mr. Risley, the pork-merchant (he was a 
pork-merchant, but he was from Cleveland 
instead of Chicago) was very jolly and en- 
tertaining. Miss Molly Risley, his daugh- 
ter, I found quite a congenial spirit, though 
I thought her gay dress and profusion of 
jewelry dreadfully vulgar, at best, and un- 
speakably dreadful for a travelling cos- 
tume. Mr. Furbush, the little old gentle- 
man, a Methodist minister from New 
Hampshire—didn’t I guess nearly right, 
after all?—enlisted all Aunt Polly’s sym- 
pathies because he was dyspeptic, and 
could not eat hot biscuit, and her greatest 
approval because he praised her Graham 
bread, which she ate and advocated her- 
self, but which was held in much disfavor 
by the other members of the family. 

‘My wife, the late Mrs. Furbush, used 
to make bread almost as good,” said he, 
pathetically, and in a confidential tone, to 
his hostess. “She was an excellent wo- 
man, madam—an excellent woman!” 

Miss Risley and I exchanged amused 
glances across the table, and were making 
rapid strides toward friendship. 

Mr. Risley was inclined to talk politics, 
but Mr. Furbush avd Mr. Winthrop were 
not; then he tried women’s rights, and 
found Aunt Polly too sharp for an oppo- 
nent, so he was forced to let his conversa- 
tion melt into less solid topics—the latest 
murders, the money market, etc. Miss 
Risley and I were impatient to leave the 
table and go where we might find greater 
scope for intimacy, and both Dell and Mr, 
Winthrop had quite lost their appetites, 
though they laughed a great deal. 

After tea, amid the bustle of moving 
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chairs and getting back into the sitting. 
room again, Mr. Winthrop bent over Dell, ° 
and I heard him say something about being 
cruel, in a very low tone. Dell’s face was 
as scarlet as my geraniums, and when the 
party were at last gathered about the sit- 
ting-room fire, those two were missing. 
Afterwards I discovered that he had 
begged her to give him one word in pri- 
vate, and they had remained in the front 
hall, where the mercury was below zero a 
good part of the evening. I don't think 
any one missed them but Miss Risley and 
me, for Aunt Polly was absorbed in a con- 
versation with Mr. Furbush, and Mr. Ris- 
ley seemed more than contented, though 
half asleep, in his armchair in front of the 
merry blaze of the wood fire. Miss Risley 
missed them, I knew, for she was a girl, 
and thought he was perfectly splendid, of 
course, 

“Did you know Mr. Winthrop very well 
in New York?’ she asked me, after a little 
thoughtful silence. And after I had satis- 
fied her on this point, she seemed quite re- 
signed to his and my sister’s absence, 
though she knew that they were together 
somewhere as well as I did. 

It was a short and merry evening, though 
the storm was, if possible, more terrific 
outside, and the windows were getting to 
be quite covered with drifts on the north 
side of the house. Aunt Polly produced 
some of the reddest of her harvest apples, 
and an abundance of sparkling currant 
wine of her own manufacture. Mr. Win- 
throp and Dell reappeared in due time, 
both looking quite radiant. Indeed, I had 
not seen such a color on Dell’s cheeks, 
such a light in her eyes, since we left New 
York. Mr. Risley grew very merry, and 
told stories over the wine; even Mr. Fur- 
bush Jost a shade or twoof his melancholy, 
though in praising the pungent beverage 
to Aunt Polly, he made more pathetic 
allusions to the late Mrs. Furbush. She, . 
too, had made eurrant wine. And we all 
fell to making jests with each other as if 
we had all been old friends. Miss Risley 
aud I were extremely intimate before the 
evening was over. We were Mollie and 
Loue to each other in less than an hour, 
and each poured into the sympathetic ear 
of the other all the wonderful experiences 
she had ever met with, and the storm re- 
ceived our highest commendation for hav- 
ing blown so furiously and spilled such 
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heaps of snow, else two such congenial 
souls might never have met. She hada 
brother, older than herself, that I must see 
some day; she knew we would like each 
other so much, and he was nice—very nice, 
she thought, and we both hoped the storm 
would continue for days and days since 
pleasant weather would part her and me. 

Ah, that was a wonderful snowstorm in- 
deed--the very breath of fate! Little did 
either Dell or I dream what it would blow 
to us when we watched it grow over the 
pale blue sky of the early morning! 

When I went up stairs at half-past ten I 
met Dell in the hall, who seized me with 
both arms and drew me into her room. 

“O child, I’m so happy!” said she, half 
smothering me with kisses. ‘Do you 
know Frederic bas cared for me all this 
time, and has suffered as much as I have 
from the separation? But it was all my 
fault, and I don’t deserve such happiness 
atall. We had a little lovers’ quarrel, you 
know, dear. We were lovers, though he 
had never asked me in so many words to 
marry him, and we had not made it up 
when papa died and we lost our fortune. 
Then, in my foolish pride because he did 
not come to see me at once, I refused to 
see him when he did come, and left New 
York without giving him any clue to my 
whereabouts. And to think I have blamed 
him so for nothing! For he eould not have 
come to see me on those dreadful first days; 
he was away from the city, and as soon as 
he heard of it he came home. But he is so 
good, so noble, Loue! I am not half wor- 
thy of him?’ 

I could only return her kisses silently, 
for I was almost crying, and ran away to 
find Aunt Polly; for I knew that the won- 
derful news had not been communicated 
to her. 

She was warming blankets for Mr. Fur- 
bush’s bed over the kitchen fire. Dell was 
her pet, and I thought that she would be 
as much overjoyed at her good fortune as I 
was myself; but she was not so enthusias- 
tic as I wished her to be. Indeed, I never 
knew Aunt Polly to be so absent-minded 
in my life, and she forgot all about Dell in 
a moment to say something about Mr. 
Furbush! She did ask how Mr. Winthrop 
happened to be in that part of the world, 
however, and if he hadn’t some idea that 
he was on Dell’s track, after all—a ques- 
tion which had not occurred to me before. 


I found out afterwards that he had busi- 
ness in St. Paul, and was on his way 
thither. He was working very hard in 
these days, Dell said. 

Well, the storm cleared away at last, and 
left the skies as blue as winter skies could 
be, but for two days and two nights it 
roared and drifted about the earth. No 
such storm had been known for years and 
years. That the road was somewhere be- 
tween the straggling line of village houses 
everybody knew, but no sign of a road was 
visible. ‘The drifts made little mountains 
which only the sunbeams could cross, and 
from our house to the store they were 
ebliged to dig a tunnel under them to 
travel in. What a wonderful, white, si- 
lent way it was! It seemed to me as if the 
world never appeared so merry as it did after 
that storm. Everybody and everything 
bustled out of it as they would have from 
too long a sleep into a cheery morning. 
The roosters thought it was spring, and 
crowed their clearest and lustiest, and the 
whole air was alive with merry voices. 
People opened their windows and gave 
their neighbors greeting over the snow, 
and the shovellers sang at their work all 
day long. 

Our guests were with us for more than a 
week, and we were sorry enough to part 
with them then. The train left on the 
evening of the third day, but Mr. Risley 
had taken cold and didn’t care to expose 
himself just then, and Mollie did not wish 
to leave me for another week. Mr. Fur- 
bush seemed quite domesticated in Aunt 
Polly’s armchair, and did not once speak 
of taking his departure, and Mr. Winthrop 
was waiting for Dell to be ready to go with 
him, for he never was going to travel with- 
out her any more. 

The storm commenced on Tuesday, and 
on Saturday my sister was a bride. She 
would not listen to Mr. Winthrop’s prop- 
osition of taking her away so soon at first, 
but he insisted, and at last she yielded, and 
such a merry wedding as we had in our 
bright little parlor! Mr. Furbush married 
them—he was a dear soft-hearted old soul, 
in spite of his faculty for melancholy—and 
Mr. Risley gave the bride away. Aunt 
Polly looked almost as young as the fair 
bride herself, in a cap more amazing than 
I had fancied even her amazing store to 
possess. Mollie curled her hair for the 
occasion, in despair because she could not 
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honor it with braver attire than a travel- 
ling-dress, and Elvira, really subdued by 
her satisfaction in the never-ending cook- 
ery and bustle, could only predict another 
wedding in less than a year every moment 
orso. The first time it was one wedding, 
and at last she foresaw three. Atone time, 
because when she was sewing on a gown 
of Dell’s, the thread knotted so she could 
do nothing with it; that was a sign there 
would be a wedding before the gown was 
worn out. Then nearly all the nuts at the 
wedding dinner happened to have double 
kernels; that was a sign of another wed- 
ding within a year. And I slipped when I 
went to kiss the bride; that was a sure sign 
I should be married in a year’s time, any- 
way. Iwas relieved to think that some- 
thing as subtle as fate had to do with this 
awkwardness on my part. 

Before I took leave of Mollie I promised 
to Visit her in the spring at her home in 
Cleveland.. I did so, of course, and I did 
like her brother very much, though he was 
a pork-merchant as well as his father, and 
I have reason to believe that he liked me, 
for he asked me to marry him before my 
visit was over. 

One year from the night of the beginning 
of that memorable snowstorm, all the party 
which were assembled under our little 
Western roof then, with the exception of 
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Sam and Elvira, were gathered in Dell’s 
drawing-room in New York, and there was 
one added to the group, Mr. Tom Risley, 
quite an important addition to myself. 
Both Aunt Polly and Mr. Furbush, and 
Tom and I, were doing our wedding tour, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Winthrop were enter- 
taining us royally in the dear old house 
where Dell and I were born. All our 
thoughts and all our gossip went back to 
year that’s awa’.” 

“Where is the third wedding predicted 
by the sage prophetess Elvira?” said Fred, 
turning to Mr. Risley, who had been a 
widower many years. 

“Ah!? said Mr. Furbush, solemnly, 
prophetess prophesied of herself. 
One week ago she was united in the holy 
bonds of matrimony to Mr. Samuel Storer. 
I had the pleasure of presiding at the cere- 
mony, and Mr. and Mrs. Storer are now 
keeping house for us during our absence.” 

“Elvira married to Sam!’ I exclaimed. 
* But where is Miry Bates, and how does 
she reconcile herself to his red hair?” 

“IT don’t know,” said Aunt Polly, “ but 
I never heard one sharp word between 
them after that snowstorm. There was 
something magical in that wind, I do 
believe.”’ And she looked at Mr. Furbush 
and actually blushed. Aunt Polly is near- 
ly sixty years old! 


CHRISTMAS IN RUSSIA. 


BY REV. DR. 


Tue levelling hand of civilization has in 
most countries in Europe set aside the joy- 
ous merry-making common at Christmas 
in earlier periods; in Russia, however, the 
good olden times still in a great measure 
prevail; for, though in St. Petersburg and 
Moscow, and other places where the influ- 
ence of European fashions extends, the an- 
cient manners and customs are wearing 
out, in the remoter provinces of the empire 
they maintain theirsway. There the Chris- 
tian festival is still celebrated according to 
the forms which prevailed on the first in- 
troduction of Christianity into the land. 
The ancient ceremonies are considered of 
such importance by the majority of the 
Russian population, that early in the month 
of November all minds become busy with 
thoughts of them. About this period the 
fathers of families begin to reflect, and to 
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calculate how many sausages, what quanti- 
ty of salted meat, how many bottles of 
kirsch and other liquors they ought to pro- 
vide for the coming festival; whilst the 
women ponder upon the chances of spend- 
ing a right merry Christmas; they arrange 
among themselves whose house shall be 
selected for the entertainments, whom they 
shall invite to while away the long even- 
ings with them, and what girls would be 
the most welcome guests to their own 
daughters, should it be their lot to cele- 
brate the maiden festival. This last point 
in particular is matter for deep considera- 
tion; for the young ladies in Russia are 
the heroines of the Christmas festivities, 
which seem invented but for their amuse- 
ment. Meetings of friends and relatives 
are held every day during the Philipowki, 
or time of Advent, to discuss these impor- 
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tant matters, when bitter contests often en- 
sue, to appease which many a propitiatory 
gift, and many a sugared word from the 
lips of nurses and tire-women, who are the 
diplomatists of every Russian family, have 
to be given. 

The family whose house is selected for 
the Christmas festivities must be rich and 
hospitably inclined. Long before the eve 
of St. Wassili, the mistress of the house 
thus selected begins a round of visits to all 
the friends and relations of the family, in- 
viting young and old, mentioning each per- 
son by name, and repeating to each the 
complimentary speeches handed down 
from generation to generation. On the fol- 
lowing day the same round is made by the 
nurse of the family (babka pozywatka), 
whose mission is to repeat the invitation to 
the young girls. The entry of the nurse in 
her ambassadorial character into every 
house is greeted with loud and joyful ac- 
clamations, and she is received with many 
marks of respect. While she is delivering 
her messages, she mentions each person 
severally invited, and adds the name of 
their place of residence; and now the mis- 
tress of the house gets in readiness for her 
a cup of wine, and prepares to wheedle out 
of her the names of the other guests in- 
vited, those of the persons who have been 
rejected, and lastly, but most important of 
all, the names of the young men and young 
women ‘elected’? for each other. This 
last question refers to the most interesting 
of all the customs connected with the 
Christmas festivities. There is an ancient 
rule which determines that the mistress of 
the house where the festivities are cele- 
brated shall choose for each young lady a 
male companion called the *elected.”? His 
privileges in lis intercourse with the maid- 
en are greater than those of other young 
men, for which he compensates by devoting 
himself exclusively to her entertainment. 
The couple thus joined are calied suzenny- 
ja, and the lady of the house is expected to 
show much discretion in her selections; 
because whatever she decrees in these mat- 
ters must be unconditionally submitted to 
by fathers and mothers, as well as by the 
parties themselves, 

Whilst the matrons are making arrange- 
ments among themselves, the father of the 
family whose house has been selected is by 
no means idle; he must send invitations in 
his own name, or the guests will consider 


themselves slighted. Early in the morning 
he calls in the swat—a person well ac- 
quainted with the duties of ambassador— 
and intrusts to him the greetings and mes- 
sages to friends and relations. The swat 
departs upon his mission with his highly- 
decorated baton of office in his hand. On 
entering a house he first pronounces a short 
prayer before the image of the tutelary 
saint, and then bowing profoundly to the 
master and mistress, says: 

*Philimon Spiridonowitsch and Anna 
Karpowna salute you, father Artamon Tri- 
phonowitsch, and you, mother Agaphia 
Nelidowna.”” Here he makes a low bow, 
which is returned with equal courtesy, and 
the persons he is addressing, reply: 

* We humbly thank Philimon Spiridono- 
witsch and Anna Karpowna.”’ 

The servant then resumes: 

“They have enjoined me humbly to-so- 
licit you, father Artamon Triphonowitsch, 
and you, mother Agaphia Nelidowna, to 
spend a few hours of Christmas evening 
with them, and to amuse yourselves as best 
may suit you, to witness the sports of the 
fair maidens, to break with them a bit of 
bread and taste a grain of salt, and partake 
with them of the roasted goose.”’ 

Then follow the formulas which obtain 
in Russia, such as the invited not accepting 
the invitation until politely pressed, and 
eventually agreeing to come without fail. 

The first evening in the house of euter- 
tainmeut is devoted to the reception of the 
* fair maidens.”?’ When darkness sets in, 
crowds of peasants are seen assembled out- 
side the houses in which the great enter- 
tainments are to take place, watching fora 
sight of the invited guests, and pass their 
judgment on the various retinues, and 
mark how each are received. Long trains 
of sledges conduet the maidens to the 
house of their hospitable host. In the first 
sledge sit the maiden, her mother, and at 
the feet of the former her favorite compan- 
ion, generally a poor girl of inferior rank. 
In the second sledge are the tire-women, 
With the jewel caskets, the various sweet- 
meats and cakes with which the fair maid- 
ens are always provided, and presents for 
the domestics of the house which they are 
about to visit. After these follow friends, 
and relatives, and domestics; the more nu- 
merous the better; for according to the 
length of the train is the honor and glory 
that redound to the house at which it stops. 
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Each procession as it approaches is headed 
by the babka pozywatka, an inviter-in- 
chief of the family. 

On arriving, the guests do not immedi- 
ately descend from their sledges, but await, 
amidst the cracking of whips, the jingling 
of the sledge bells, and the noise and clam- 
or of hundreds of spectators gathered in 
the strect, the host and hostess, who, on 
hearing the signal, descend to the gate of 
the courtyard to receive them. The first 
greeting consists in many ceremonies, bows 
and salutations, performed in silence, 
which is not broken until the parties have 
entered the courtyard together. The guests 
are then introduced into the house, and 
having prayed before the images of the 
saints, exchange greetings with their neigh- 
bors and others who are present, and after 
other polite ceremonies have been gone 
through, the new-comers are persuaded to 
take seats. ' 

The young ladies thus brought together, 
though they may never have seen each oth- 
er before, at once become intimate, and 
address each other by the name “ pedruz 
enka’? (dear playfellow); while by the 
master and mistress of the house and all 


the domestics they are called ‘ krasnyja 


diewnschki”’ (fair maidens). They spend 
the first evening in planning games for the 
morrow, and in citing and guessing the 
popular riddles which abound in Russia, 
and which form one of the favorite pas- 
times of the people. When the hour for 
going to rest arrives, they are conducted to 
a large room in which feather-beds are 
spread upon the floor, and in these the 
“*playfellows’’? repose during the night, 
it being arule that they are not to be separ- 
ated so long as the festival lasts. 

Next morning the whole town or village 
is early in movement, and the gossips are 
abroad to give and receive information as 
to the events of the preceding evening. In 
the festive houses, on the other hand, 
there is much bustle and turmoil. The 
nurses rise with the dawn of day to prepare 
the morning draught for the ‘fair maid- 
ens,” consisting of a mixture of wine, beer, 
honey and spices; whilst the rest of the 
domestics apply so freely to the new wine, 
which on these occasions is dealt out to 
them in a liberal manner, that they are 
quite unequal to perform the numerous 
tasks the busy housewife intrusts to them. 
The “ fair maidens” alone rest undisturbed 
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until the bel) tolls for church. At this sig- 
nal the mistress of the house, who must 
not venture to awaken them earlier, pre- 
sents herself on the threshold of their 
door, and cries out, “ Holloa, holloa! fair 
maidens! it is time to rise. Your elected 
are up long ago. They have already beat- 
en the dust out of their coats, have looked 
about them in two markets, have sold 
three swine, have chased about in the 
steppes, and have everywhere inquired for 
their elected. Up, up! aud now say what 
have been your dreams, and who appeared 
to you in your sleep ?” 

The answers to these questions are lis- 
tened to with profound attention, for the 
dreams of the “fair maidens” during the 
Christmas festival are considered of grave 
import, and are repeated in every house 
in the village, and the babuschka, or 
interpreter of dreams, is called in by 
the hostess to give aclear interpretation 
of that which has passed through the 
young ladies’ minds during sleep. Break- 
fast is now served, after which there is an 
attempt to amuse by games and sports, but 
these generally languish, for the time is 
drawing near when the ‘elected’ are to 
appear, and the choice which has been 
made for them is of course not matter of 
indifference. At the appointed hour the 
doors are thrown open, aud a numerous 
procession enters, and the several persons 
are presented to the maidens by the host 
and hostess as the companions they have 
selected for them, and to be the leader of 
their games. 

At nightfall of the second day, the rest 
of the invited guests begin to arrive. The 
host takes up his stand in the gateway to 
receive them, the hostess awaits them on 
the doorstep, and the maidens meet them 
in the hall. After many greetings and 
salutations the guests are at length seated 
in the great room, not, however, without 
much attention being bestowed as to the 
place assigned toeach. ‘Those whom the 
host and hostess are desirous of honoring 
are placed at the top of the room. Rich 
old bachelors are generally seated on the 
right, and next to them the elder ladies of 
secondary importance. If there be any fat, 
fair and rosy lady in the company, she is 
pretty sure to be seiected the queen of the 
evening, and is led with much ceremony to 
the seat of honor. ‘The young married 
women are placed on the left, and observe 
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arigid silence. The more staid their de- 
portment, the more they are admired; and 
mother and mother-in-law, husband and 
brother, glory in the propriety of their con- 
duct. The suzennyja, on the contrary, are 
grouped in the corners of the rooms, and 
are engaged in merry converse, which, 
however, is carried on in an undertone, as 
all boisterous mirth would be a breach of 
decorum, and contrary to the respect due 
to the elder persons present. The latter, 
on their part, are bound not to interfere 
with the amusements of the young ones, or 
to interrupt their conversations. 

All the guests at the Christmas festival 
are dressed in their holiday clothes, but 
the caprices of fashion are banished from 
their garments as much as from their social 
pleasures. The costume of the old-fash- 
ioned Russians is not more distinguished 
for its richness than for its antiquity. In 
the provincial districts the son dresses as 
his father and as his father’s father did be- 
fore him; and even female taste and vanity 
venture not to introduce an innevation in 
the costume which ages have consecrated. 
A large beaver cap, a pelisse of sable or fox 
skin, a richly-embroidered kaftan buttoned 
up the front with silver buttons and a gir- 
dle of rich Persian silk, or of a red kind of 
woollen stuff called kummatsch, is the uni- 
form of each wealthy male guest. The 
married women wear the kokoschnik, a 
kind of headdress made of scarlet silk, em- 
broidered with colored silks or pearls, and 
trimmed with lace, from which is suspend- 
ed a white fatu, or short veil. Their dress 
called saraphan resembles in shape a cler- 
gyman’s gown, and is made of rich gold or 
silver brocade, buttoned up the front with 
a single row of buttons; the sleeves, which 
are very long and wide, are of white mus- 
lin, and a stiff muslin ruff encircles the 
throat. A woollen cloak trimmed with sa- 
bles, richly-embroidered mittens, and deli- 
cate slippers with high heels, complete the 
costume. Their trinkets consist of gold 
chains, necklaces and bracelets of pearls 
and precious stones, and earrings of the 
same. ‘These last-mentioned objects form 
the most important items in the dower of 
the rich maidens, and the greater their an- 
tiquity, the oftener they have descended 
from mother to daughter in the same fami- 
ly, the higher they are valued. The “ fair 
maidens” wear the seraphan and the ruff 
like the married women, but the rich tress- 


es of their own hair, wound round with a 
rose-colored ribbon, constitute the only 
headdress allowed to them. 

The quantity and variety of refreshments 
provided upon these occasions is almost in- 
credible. Before the arrival of the guests 
a large table is placed in the middle of the 
room and covered with a profusion of deli- 
cacies of home growth and manufacture, 
as well as foreign, all served upin tin dish- 
es and plates, and flanked with flasks with- 
out number of the various homemade li- 
quors which are so much in favor with the 
Russians. As soon as the guests enter, 
they are pressed to partake of the good 
things prepared for them. The host pre- 
sents a silver cup containing apple, rasp- 
berry, currant, or some other liquor ona 
wooden salver to each of the guests, men- 
tioning them by name and requesting them 
to drink; and when, to prove their refined 
manners, they make a very long resistance, 
he implores them at least to taste the bev- 
erage. The mistress of the house in the 
meanwhile stands behind her “ better- 
half,’”” accompanying each of his words 
with a deep curtsey to the guest. If the 
latter aim at being admired for courtesy 
and elegance of manner, he refuses to ac- 
cept the proffered draught from the hand 
of her husband, but entreats the lady 
to hand it to him. Then, seizing the cup, 
he expresses a thousand good wishes for 
every member of the family, and slowly 
quaffs the beverage, after which he is enti- 
tled to imprint a kiss on the forehead of 
the hostess. When this ceremony is gone 
through, the guests are requested to par- 
take of something more substantial, 
‘* something for the tooth,” and the hospi- 
tality of the ente:tainer is evinced by re- 
peated complaints that their guests do not 
sufficiently honor their cheer. To the 
young married women no wine or liquor is 
offered, but they are sure to find their kind 
hostess prepared to regale them privately 
in a side room with strong mead or cherry- 
brandy. The “fair maidens” are not al- 
lowed to partake of the refreshments pre- 
pared for the other guests, but each of 
them is provided with a packet of cakes, 
fruit and sweetmeats, to which she applies 
according to her desire. The poor “ elect- 
ed’? alone are entirely excluded from par- 
ticipation in the feasting which is going on 

around them; they are expected to be nipi- 
tuschtschi; i.e., neither eaters nor drinkers, 
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as it is supposed that the pleasure they en- 
joy in the presence of the “‘ fair maidens ” 
will nullify every other feeling. 

When the refreshments are partaken of, 
the guests begin to give signs of their in- 
tention to take leave, and it again becomes 
the duty of the host and hostess to press 
them to stay. The eloquence of the latter 
proving vain, masks and morris-dancers are 
called in to aid. These masks, which are 
of the most primitive description, and gen- 
erally represent bears and goats, blind beg- 
gars and clowns, perform natural daaices 
and recite fables and fairy tales, in which 
they cleverly introduce all kinds of striking 
and apposite proverbs, and playful allusions 
to the faults and foibles of many of the 
guests, and more particulariy to the anx- 
iety of the mothers to see their daughters 
suited with a desirable ‘‘elected.”” Noone 
is allowed to take amiss what is said on 
these occasions, provided their names are 
not mentioned; but should the maskers in 
any way overstep their privileges, they are 
immediately turned out. The host is bound 
to offer them the same refreshments as 
other guests; if they refuse to partake of 
any, they are supposed to be persons of 
rank, and are, on departing, conducted to 
the gate with many marks of consideration. 
Those maskers who have only tasted a few 
drops of any beverage are seized by the 
servants on their returning, and swang 
backwards and forwards for about half a 
dozen times. 

When the company begin to weary of 
this kind of amusement, then commence 
the so-called “‘ dish games,’’ the most inter- 
esting entertainment of the evening. A 
table in the middle of the floor is covered 
by the babka pozywatka with a white cloth, 
whilst the eldest nurse in the family places 
upon it a dish filled with water. While 
this is going on, the company stand ina 
ring round the table, and when the ar- 
rangements are completed, the ** fair maid- 
ens,”’ their “* elected,’’ and all the married 
women of the party, step forward and de- 
posit their rings, bracelets and earrings 
upon the table. The hostess then brings a 
napkin, with which the person officiating 
at the dish, after depositing therein all the 
rings, bracelets and earrings, covers it, 
while the whole company seat themselves 
inacircle round the table, the old nurse 
being placed so as to be immediately in 
front of the dish. The other nurses having 
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then placed a few small bits of bread, some 
salt, and three bits of charcoal, on a chair 
close to the table, all persons present join 
in the “‘song of the salt and the bread” 
(chjehu i soli). This song, which has 
many variations, but is essentially the 
same throughout Russia, from the confines 
of Siberia to the frontier of Poland, is as 
follows: 


* May the bread and the salt live a hundred years 
—slava (glory)! 

May our emperor live still longer—slava! 

May our emperor never grow oll—siava!l 

May bis good courser never be tired—slava! 

May his shioing garments ever be new—slaval 

May his good servants always remain faithful— 
slaval” 


While this is being sung, the babka po- 
zywatka stirs the dish in which the trin- 
kets have been placed, and at the concla- 
sion of the song she gives them all a good 
shake. Other songs follow, prognosticat- 
ing speedy marriage, the unexpecteds meet- 
ing of friends, marriage with a person of 
unequal rank, a happy life, good fortune, 
riches, the fulfilment of a particular wish, 
poverty, death, sickness, disappointment, 
etc.; and the trinkets are taken out of the 
dish one by one—the song that precedes 
the extrication of each determining the 
fate of the person to whom it belongs. 

These songs, though of a primitive char- 
acter, are not devoid of grace in conception, 
as the following specimen will prove: 


“A sparrow-hawk flew out from one tree—slava! 

And a little bird few out from another—slava! 

They few to each other and kissed each other 
slaval 

Embraced each other with their downy wings— 
slava!l 

And the good folks wondered and marvelled— 
slaval 

That sparrow-hawk and dove should build their 
nests 60 peaceably together—slava!” 


At the end of each line the following. 
chorus is given: 


* To him for whom we have sung it, may it turn 
todo good! 

He who has missed it, must do witbout it! 

Must do without it—this cannot fail!” 


At the conclusion of this some games 
follow, which very much resemble “ turn 
the trencher,’? ‘ blind-man’s-buff,” etc., 
played by children in this and other coun- 


tries. Then the guests begin for the first 
time in earnest to think of retiring; and 
though host and hostess are again bound to. 
press them to stay a little longer, they are 
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at length allowed to depart. Each party, 
however, must be conducted to the gate 
with the same ceremonies as on their arri- 
val, and a full hour or more often elapses 
before the ceremony of leave-taking is gone 
through. After the withdrawal of the 
elder guests, the ** fair maidens” and their 
* elected’? recommence their sports, which 
are continued until the hour of midnight. 
The amusements on the following days 
(four the festivities last until ‘Twelfth 
Night) differ somewhat from those of the 
first. In these the men take the lead. Ac- 
companied by the ladies of their family 
they go out towards nightfall, disguised in 
masks and fancy dresses, to pay visits to 
their friends. ‘The persons receiving the 
maskers treat them with distinguished po- 
liteness and liberal hospitality, even before 
they know who they are; but when they 
have endeavored in vain for some time to 
discover them, they are on a given signal 
seized byesome of the household, and 
swung to and fro until they do “* penance,” 
i.e., declare their names. When many 
guests are thus assembled in one house, 
and have feasted to their heart’s content, 
they all depart in company to some other 
house, where the rest of the night is spent 
in merry-making and carousing. The noise 
and bustle of the sledges driving up and 
down the streets of the towns and villages 
during the nights that these ma:ked visits 
are going on, can scarcely be described ; 
for such occasions are seized, and particu- 
larly by the humbler classes, to renew old, 
friendships and family alliances, and to 
give young people epportunities of making 
acquaintances, which, on account of the 
retiring manners of the girls, are difficult 


to form during the more staid periods of 
the year. 

The poorer people who have no rich rela- 
tions, and are consequently never invited 
to take part in the entertainments we have 
described, amuse themselves in the streets. 
Masked after a grotesque fashion of their 
own, they perform all kinds of antics, and 
make up in merriment for whatever may 
be wanting in substantial cheer; and the 
bolder characters amongst them venture 
sometimes under the leadership of a young 
noble, or man of family, to introduce them- 
selves into the houses of the rich, where 
with their masks on they ure permitted to 
entertain the company, and to enjoy the 
hospitality of the host. 

Every Day RELIGION.—We do not urge 
you all to give yourselves up to mission 
worl:, but to serve God more in connection 
with your daily calling. I have heard that 
a woman who has a mission makes a poor 
wife or a bad mother. This is very possi- 
ble, and at the same time very lamentable; 
but the mission I urge is not all of this 
sort. Dirty rooms, slatternly gowns, and 
children with unwashed faces are swift 
witnesses against the sincerity of those 
who keep other vineyards and neglect their 
own. I have no faith in that woman who 
talks of grace and glory abrvad, and uses 
no soap and water at home. Let the but- 
tons be on the shirts, let the children’s 
socks be mended, let the reast mutton be 
done to a turn, let the house be neat a as 
new pin, and the home be as happy as 
home can be. Serve God by doing com- 
mon actions in a heavenly spirit, and thus 
fill the crevices of time with holy service. 


ENTERTAINED UNAWARES! 
BY MARIE OLIVER. 


She came to me in homely garb, 

Her dress was poor, and dull, and brown; 
Yet while she stayed 1 never heard 

An unkind word, nor saw a frown. 


Men called her “Angel,” I, a “Slave,” 
To voil for me amid my cares; 

And in my ignorance and guilt, 
1 entertained her unawares. 


But faltering grew the feet at last; 
The deep. blue eyes evaded mine, 


As if they saw in yonder mist 
A glory J could not divine. 


The hands grew weaker in my grasp; 
And I, grown stronger day by day, 
Knew not how frail her life had been, 

Until from me it passed away. 


Until with quiet loving touch, 

God oped between us wide the door, 
Giving to her eternal life, 

Aud me, thick darkuess—nothing more, 
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An Unfortunate Match, 


AN UNFORTUNATE MATCH. 


BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


CHAPTER VI. 


“What is the reason that that woman is 
permitted to behave towards us as she does?’’ 

Irene closes the dining-room with a loud 
slam as she speaks, and, as she turns to 
confront him again, Oliver Ralston sees 
that the pallor that overspread her features 
at the housekeeper’s insulting speech has 
given way to a rosy flush of anger. 

“Indeed, I cannot tell you, Mrs. Mor- 
daunt; I have asked myself the same ques- 
tion for years past, but never been able to 
arrive at any satisfactory conclusion. But 
you ure trembling; pray sit down—this 
scene has overcome you.” 

“Overcome me! How could it do else 


“and unaccountable. That there is a 
mystery attached to it I have always be- 
lieved, for the most quixotic devotion to a 
father’s memory could hardly justify a 
man in putting up with insult from his in- 
feriors. Why, even as a child, I used to 
remark the difference in my uncle's behav- 
jour towards me when Quekett was away. 
His manner would become quite affection- 
ate.”’ 

** Doesn't she like you, then ?” 

“She hates me, I believe.”’ 

* But why ?” 

“T have not the least idea, unless it is 
that boys are not easily cowed ixto a defer- 
ential manner, and Mrs. Quekett has al- 
but overcome me? I have not been used ways stood greatly on her dignity. Do you 


to see servants assume the place of mis- not see how frightened Aunt Isabella is of 
tresses; and I feel, since I have come to jer?” 


Fen Court, as though the world were “Indeed Ido. I waylaid her, only yes- 
turned upside down. Mr. Ralston, do you 


terday, going up to the old woman's room 
know that that woman occupies one of the with the newspapers, that had just arrived 
best rooms in the house?” by the morning’s post. I took them all 
back again. ‘ Not to-day’s, if you please, 
school once, in the midst of my holidays, Isabella,’ Lsaid. ‘Lf should think yester- 
for having had the childish curiosity to day’s news was quite fresh enough for the 
walk round it.’’ servants’ hall.’ *O! but Mrs. Quekett has 
“That she lies in bed till noon,” con- always been accustomed,’ she began—you 
tinues rene, “and has her breakfast car- know her funny way—but I had mine in 
ried up to her; that she does nothing here’ theend. And Philip said I was right. He 
to earn her living, but speaks of the house 


always does say so whenever I appeal to 
aud servants as though they were herown him. But why can’t he get rid of her?” she 
property—” 


asked. 
can well believe indeed! Perhaps there is some 
“And that she has actually refused to re- clause attached to the conditions on which 
ceive any orders from me.” he holds the property, of which we know 
“Not really!” exclaims Oliver Ralston. nothing. I suppose it will all come to 
* Really and truly!" light some day, Discussion is futile.” 
“And what did my uncle say to it?” “And Lam not sure that it is right,” re- 
“That 1 had better give my orders tothe plies Irene, blushing. ‘* Perhaps I should 
cook instead !”’ not have spoken so freely as I have, but I 
There is silence between them forafew was much annoyed. Whatever Colonel 
minutes, till Irene goes on, passionately: Mordaunt’s reasons may be for keeping 
“Lecould not bear it—I would not bearit Mrs. Quekett, Lam sure of one thing—that 
—if it were not for Philip. Butheisthe they are good and just, for he is of too up- 
very best and kindest man in the world, right and honorable a character to leud his 
and Lam sure he would prevent it if he land to anything that is wrong.” 
could. Sumetimes, Mr. Ralston, I have “ My uncle is a happy man to have so 
even fancied that be is more afraid of stanch a defender in his absence,” says 
Quekett than any of us.” Oliver, admiringly. 


“itis most extraordinary,” muses Oliver, “If his wife does not defend him, who 


“IT know it well! I was sent back to 
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shall?” she answers; “but all this time I 
am forgetting that you have had no refresh- 
ment, Mr. Ralston. What acareless host- 
ess you must think me! Now, confess that 
you have had no dinner.” 

“Well, none that deserves that name, 
certainly.’ 

“T thought so; but what can you expect, 
if you go and stay at a wretched hovel like 
the ‘Dog and Fox?’ Let us see what the 
Court larder can produce,” ringing the bell. 
“At all events, Mrs. Quekett shall not balk 
us of our supper,” 

She orders the table to be spread, and in 
avery short time a substantial repast is 
placed before them, to which they sit 
down together, banishing the subject of 
Mrs. Quekett by mutual consent, until the 
colonel shall return again, and chatting on 
such topics as are mere consistent with 
their youth and relative positions. 

At eleven o’clock the carriage wheels are 
heard grating on the gravelled drive, and 
Irene starts to her feet joyfully. 

“Here he is!’ she cries. ‘‘ Now we will 
have this matter set right for us.” 

Oliver also rises, but does not appear so 
confident; on the contrary, he remains in 
the background until the first salutations 
between Mrs. Mordaunt and the returning 
party are over. Then his uncle catches 
sight of him. 

“Halloo! who have we here? Why, 
Oliver ”’—with the slightest shade of an- 
noyance passing over his face—‘‘ I had no 
idea you intended coming down so soon. 
Why didn’t you say so in your letter? 
When did you arrive ?” 

But his wife gives him no time to have 
his questions answered. 

“Now, are you not pleased?” she ex- 
claims. ‘‘HaveI not done right? I met 
this gentleman in the shrubbery, Philip, 
smoking—all by himself; and when I found 
he was your nephew, and was actually 
staying at that dirty little ‘Dog and Fox’ 
—fancy sleeping in that hole—I gave him 
an invitation to Fen Court on the spot, 
and made him come back with me. Now, 
wasn’t I right ?—say so!’’—with her face in 
dangerous proximity to the colonel’s. 

“Of course you were right, my darling— 
you always are,’’ he replies, kissing her; 
“‘and I am very glad to see Oliver here. 
Have you—have you seen old Quekett?” 
he continues, in rather a dubious tone, 
turning to his nephew. 
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But Irene again interferes. 

“Seen her, Philip—I should think we 
had seen her, and heard her into the bar- 
gain. She has been so horribly rude to us.” 

Colonel Mordaunt’s face flushes. 

“Rude! Lhope not! Perhaps you mis- 
interpreted what she said, Irene. You are 
rather apt to take offence -in that quarter, 
you know, young lady.’’ 

*“T could not possibly mistake her mean- 
ing: she spoke too plainly for that. Be- 
sides, Mr. Ralston was with me, and heard 
what she said, She as good as told him he 
was not a gentleman!” 

Colonel Mordaunt grows scarlet. 

*O come! come! don’t let us talk or 
think any more about an old woman’s 
crotchety speeches.” 

* But, Philip, we must talk, because the 
worst is tocome. I told her to have the 
green room prepared for Mr. Ralston, and 
she flatly refused to do so without your 
orders.”’ 

Well, give her my orders, then!’ 

“Indeed, I shall do no such thing!’ 
with a slight pout. “If mine are not to 
be obeyed, you must deliver your own. 
Meanwhile, no room is ready for your 
nephew, and—our guest, remember!’’ 

‘Well, my darling, ring the bell, then, 
and teli them to get it ready,’’ he answers, 
testily. 

The bell resounds through the house. 

* Order Quekett’’—Irene issues the com- 
mand with a sharpness very foreign to her 
—‘‘to have the green room prepared at 
once for Mr. Ralston. Remember, the 
green room!” 

As soon as the servant has disappeared, 
Colonel Mordaunt seems most anxious to 
drop the subject. 

** Well, Oliver, and so you think of prac- 
tising in the country, eh? ‘That's not the 
road to fame, remember.” 

“T am afraid the road I am treading 
now, sir, will not lead me there, either. A 
town life is too expensive and too full of 
temptation for such a weak fool as Iam. I 
cannot resist it, therefure I must put it out 
of my way.” 

“That is true strength,” says Irene, with 
kindling eyes. She is standing now against 
her husband, and has drawn one of his 
arms round her waist. 

“ But why seek work near Priestley—the 
worst possible place you could come to?” 

“Only because I heard of it here. A 
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Dr. Robertson, of Fenton, advertised for 
an assistant, and I thought it might be an 
opening. I saw him this morning.” 

“And have you decided anything ?”’ 

* Certainly not. Robertson and I like the 
looks of each other, and I think we should 
pull together. But I should not dream of 
settling anything until I had consulted 
you.” 

“Right! To-morrow I may be able to 
advise you; to-night I am too sleepy. 
Come, Irene, are you ready for bed ?”” 

** Quite ready; and the party separates. 
On her way up stairs Irene peeps into the 
green room, half expecting to find it dark 
and deserted. But no; candles are burn- 
ing on the toilet-table, towels, and soap, 
and other necessaries are in their proper 
places, and a couple of rosy housemaids are 
beating up the pillows and making the 
bed. Allis right so far; and Irene enters 
her own room, almost ready to believe that 
Mrs. Quekett must have repented of her 
hasty behaviour. 

Here she finds her husband waiting for 
her. 

**Trene,’’ he commences, gravely, “don’t 
try and persuade young Ralston to remain 
here over to-night.” 

“Of course I will not, if it is against 
your wish, Philip. But I thought, in ask- 
ing him, that I was only doing just what 
you would have done yourself.” 

“O yes! it doesn’t matter—I am glad 
enough to see the boy—only he might have 
timed his visit more conveniently. We 
shall be full next week, you know.” 

She does not know any such thing, nor 
does she heed it. Another mystery is 
troubling her now. 

“Philip, why have you never told me 
about this nephew of yours?” 

“T have told you, haven’t I? Don’t you 
remember my mentioning him one day at 
Weymouth ?” 

“T do; but it was only en passant. 
he tells me he is your ward.” 

“Well, a kind of ward. I wish he were 
not’’—with a sigh. 

“Does he give you so much trouble ?” 

“A great deal, and has always done so. 
He leads much too fast a life, and his 
health has. given way under it, and his 
merals. He drinks too much and smokes 
too much—he has even gambled. It is for 
this reason, chiefly, that 1 do not wish him 
‘to become intimate with you. I value my 
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precious girl too much to expose her purity 
to contamination.’’ 

She slips her hand into his. 

“Too hard a word, Philip. How could 
Mr. Ralston’s company injure me? He is 
not likely to infect me with the vices you 
mention. But, if you alienate him from 
all respectable society, what incentive will 
he ever have to relinquish them? And he 
is an orphan, too! poor fellow!” 

“You like him, lrene ?”’ 

“Yes; I like his face; it is open and 
eandid. I like his manner, too, which is 
so entirely free from self-conce:t. I feel 
that I shoald like to bea friend to him. 
Why should I not try?” 

“You shall try, my darling—at least, 
when Quekett is gone to town. But, to 
tell the truth, Irene, Oliver and she are 
sworn enemies, and there is no peace in 
the house whilst they are together.” 

“Why do you allow it, Philip?” says 
Irene, stoutly. *‘*‘ Why don’t you tell that 
woman she must either respect your guests 
or go?” 

** She doesn’t look on Oliver as a guest,”’ 
he replies, evasively. ‘“‘She has known 
him from a baby.’”’ 

*She has not known me from a baby,” 
says his wife, bitterly; ‘‘ and yet she speaks 
to me as no menial has ever presumed to 
speak before. O Philip! if it were not for 
you, I couldn’t stand it!” 

“Tush! hush, my darling! it shall not 
occur again, I promise you. I shall speak 
to Quekett, and tell her I will not have you 
annoyed in this manner. You saw that I 
upheld your authority this evening.” 

“Yes, Ldid. Thank you for it, and I 
hope it will be a lesson to the old wretch, 
for I detest her!’ 

‘* Strong words for a lady!’ laughs Colo- 
nel Mordaunt, simply because he does not 
echo the sentiment. 

He takes up his candlestick, and moves 
alittle way towards the door. Then he 
returns suddenly, bends over his wife and 
kisses her. 

“Thank you,” he says, softly, ‘for 
wishing to befriend poor Oliver, my dear!” 

At these words, what Mr. Ralston told 
her concerning his uncle’s affection being 
more demonstrative at one time than an- 
other, rushes into her miud, and she says, 
abruptly: 

“Did you love his mother very much, 
Philip?” 
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“(Fis mother!’’ Colonel Mordaunt appears 
quite upset by the remark. 

“Yes, your sister; you never had a 
brother, had you?” 

** No, I never had a brother,”’ he answers, 
vaguely. 

“Then Oliver is your sister’s child, I 
suppose? Which sister? Was she older 
than Isabella?’ 

“No, she was two years younger.” 
Colonel Mordaunt has recovered himself 
by this time, and speaks quite calmly. “I 
had three sisters, Anne, Isabella and Mary. 
Poor Mary made a runaway match, and 
her father never spoke to her afterwards.” 

Weil?” 

**When she was dying she wrote to me 
(she had always been my favorite sister, 
poor girl!), and asked me to go and see 
her. Of course I went (she had been a 
widow for wore than a year then, and was 
living at Cannes), and stayed by her till 
the last, Then I returned home, and— 
and—brought Oliver with me.” 

* Her only child, of course ?” 

“ The only child—yes. My father would 
have nothing to say to the boy; he wasa 
litle chap of about two years old at the 
time, and so I kepthim. What else could 
Ido?” 

“And have brought him up and educated 
him, aud everything since. O Philip, how 
good of you—how very kind and good! 
How I do love and admire you for it!’ 
And she seizes her husband’s head between 
her hands and gives it a good squeeze. On 
being released, Colonel Mordauut appears 
very red and confused. 

“Don’t, my darling, pray don’t! Iam 
not worthy of your pure affection; I wish I 
were. I have only done what common 
justice demanded of me.” 

“Aud you will let me help you to finish 
the task,” says Irene. ‘‘I dare say all 
these things—the knowledge of his orphan- 
hood and that his grandfather wouldn't 
acknowledge him—have weighed on his 
mind, poor boy, and driven him to the ex- 
cesses of which you complain. Let us be 
his friends, Philip; good, firm, honest 
friends, ready to praise him when he is 
right, but not afraid to blame him when he 

is wrong, and you will see him a steady 
character yet. I am sure of it; there is 
svmething in the very expression of his 
face that tells me so.” 

Her husband catches her enthusiasm; 


thanks her again for the interest she dis- 
plays on belialf of his nephew, and leaves. 
her just in the mood to confront Mrs, 
Quekett, and defeat her with her own 
weapons, And on the landing, outside the 
bedroom door, where she had probably 
been airing her ear at the keyhole, he in- 
tercepts her. 

“ Quekett,”’ he says, loftily, as she starts 
at his forthcoming, ‘‘I wish to say two 
words to you in my dressing-room. Be so 
good as to follow me.” 

He stalks to the hall of judgment majes- 
tically with his candlestick in his hand, 
and she follows in bis train, but she will 
not stoop so low as to close the dressing- 
room door upon their entrance; and so the 
colonel has to return and do it himself, 
which rather detracts from his assumption 
of dignity. 

“Well, sir,’ she commences, from the 
chair in which she has, as usual, ensconced 
herself, ‘‘and what may your two words 
be? I have rather more than two to say to 
you myself, and as it’s usual for ladies to 
come first, perhaps I'd better be the one to 
begin.”’ 

** You can do as you like,” replies Colo- 
nel Mordaunt, whose courage is all oozing 
out of his fingers’ ends at being shut up 
alone with the old beldame. 

** My words wont take long to say, though 
they may be more than yours. It just. 
comes to this, colonel: you promised me 
Oliver shouldn’t stay in this house again, 
aud you’ve broken your promise, that’s 
all.” 

‘*T promised you that his staying here 
should never inconvenience you, and you 
have got to prove that it will do so. Be- 
sides, it is almost entirely your own fault 
that it has occurred. If you had restrained 
your feelings a little this evening, as any 
prudent person would have done, you 
would not have excited fer to try her in- 
fluence against yours. You are carrying 
the game too far, Quekett. You have spo- 
ken rudely to my wife, and that is a thing 
that I canvot countenance iu you or any 
one.” 

“O yes; of course, my wife. Every~ 
thing’s my wife now; and let bygones be 
bygones, and all the past forgotten.” 

“I think bygones should be bygones, 
Quekett, when we can do no good by rak- 


ing them up again.” 
“‘ Not for your own ill-convenience, colo- 
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nel, certainly. But to such as me, who 
have held by one family for a space of 
thirty years, and suffered with it as the 
Lord alone knows how, to see a place 
turned topsy-turvy and the servants all 
helter-skelter to please the freaks of a 
young girl, no one can say but it’s trying. 
Why, there’s not a chair ora table in the 
drawing-room that stands in the same place 
as it used to do; and as for the dinners, 
since she’s been at what you call the head 


hearted death, that to hear him speak and 
see him smile, in his bold way, makes me 
wish she had died before she had left be- 
hind her such a mockery of herself. I 
can’t think what she was after not to do it, 
for she hadn’t much to live for at the last, 
as you know well.”’ 

“Poor Mary!” sighs the colonel. 

“Ah, poor Mary; that’s the way the 
world always speaks of the lucky creatures 
that have escaped from it. Jdon’t call her 
of your establishment, there’s not been a poor Mary, aud turn up the whites of my 
diuner placed upon the table that I'd ask a 


eyes after your fashion; but 1 can’t live in 
workhouse pauper to sit down and eat with the same house with her son, and so I’ve 


told you before. Either Oliver goes, or I 
“Well, well,” says Colonel Mordaunt, go. You can take your choice.” 
impatiently, “‘these are my grievances, * But you are talking at random, Quek- 
surely, and not yours. If you have no ett. You have got a crotchet in your head 
worse complaint to bring against Mrs. Mor- about Oliver, just as you have a crotchet in 
daunt than this, I am satisfied. But what your head about receiving Mrs. Mordaunt’s 
has it to do with your refusing to take her orders, and one is as absurd as the other. 
orders ?”’ Just try to look at these things in a reason- 
“Her orders, indeed!’ says the house- able light, and all would go smoothly.” 
keeper, with a sniff. Bat Mrs. Quekett is not to be smoothed 
“To follow her wishes, then, if you like down so easily. 
the terw better, with respect to so simple a **You can do as you please, colonel, but 
thing as having one room or another pre- my wordsstand. You have chosen to keep 
pared for her guests ?” Master Oliver here.” 
“The green room for Oliver,” she in- “TI could not have done otherwise with- 
terrupts, sarcastically; ‘‘I never heard of out exciting suspicion; would you have me 


such a thing!” blab the story to all the world?’ he says, 
* You, at all events,’’ he answers, stern- angrily. 

ly, “‘ should be the last to raise an objec- **O, if you go on in this way, colonel, I 

tion to it.” shall blab it myself, and save you the 

“But 1 do raise it, colonel, and I shall. trouble. As if it wasn’t enough to have 

I say it’s absurd to treatthat lad as though the Court pulled to pieces before my cyes, 
he was a nobleman (why, you haven’t a and to be spoken to as if I was the scum of 
better room to put the Prince of Walesin the earth, without being crossed in this 
if he came to visit you); and then tothink fashion. You told me just now, colonel, 
of that—’’ not to make you too angry—don’t you do 

“Be careful what you say, Quekett. the same by me, or I may prove a tougher 
Don’t make me too angry. I shallstand customer than I’ve done yet. Now, do 
up for Oliver Ralston—” you mean to let Oliver stay on here, or 

“Oliver Fiddlesticks no?” 

“Whatever the rest of the family may “TI shall let him remain as long as it 
do; and you, who talk so much of clinging seems proper to myself,” replies her mas- 
to us and being faithful to our interests, ter, whose temper is now fairly roused. 
should uphold, instead of fighting against The housekeeper can hardly believe her 
me in this matter. I confessthat cannot ears. 
understand it. You loved his mother, or I * You—will—let—him—remain!’ she 
conclude you did—”’ gasps. ‘And why don’t you add, ‘ accord- 

*“ Loved his mother!” echoes the woman, ing to Mrs. Mordauut’s wishes? ” 
shrilly, as she rises from her chair; “ it is “1 do add it, Quekett—‘ according to 
because 1 loved his mother, colonel, that I Mrs. Mordaunt’s wishes.’ Mrs. Mordaunt 
hate the sight of him; it is because Ire- is mistress here, and the length of her 
Member her innocent girlhood and her guests’ visits will be determined by her de 
blighted womanhood, and her broken- sire. And whilst she is mistress here, re- 
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member that I will have her treated by you 
as a mistress, and not as an equal.”’ 

Quekett stares at him for a moment in 
silent surprise, and then the angry blood 
pumps up into her face, filling her triple 
chins until they look like the wattles of an 
infuriated turkey, and making her voice 
shake with the excitement that ensues. 

“Very well, colonel; I understand you. 
You have said quite enough,’’ she replies, 
qguiveringly. 

“It is as well you should understand me, 
Quekett, and I ought to have said all this 
long before. You are angry now, but when 
you have had time to think over it, you 
will see that I am right.” 

“ Very well, colonel—that is quite suffi- 
cient—you will have no more trouble on 
my account, I can assure you.” And with 
that Mrs. Quekett sweeps out of the dress- 
ing-room. 

Colonel Mordaunt doesn’t feel quite 
comfortable after her departure; it has 
been too abrupt to leave a comfortable im- 
pression behind it. But he consoles him- 
self with the reflection that he has done 
what is right (not always a refiection to 

bring happiness with it, by the way, and 
often accompanied by much the same cold 
comfort presented by gruel, or any other 
nastiness that we swallow in order to do us 
goud), and seeking Irene’s presence again, 
sleeps the sleep of the just, trusting to the 
morning’s light to dispel much of his fore- 
boding. 

The morning's light dispels it after this 
wise: 

Between six and seven Irene is wakened 
by a strange sound at her bedside, some- 
thing between the moaning of the wind 
and a cat’s mew, and jumps up to find her 
sister-in-law standing there, looking as 
melanchely as a mute at a funeral, and 
sniffing into a pocket-handkerchief. 

*“Goed gracious, Isabella, what is the 
matter? Is Philip—’ 

But no; Philip is occupying his own 
place of honor, aud has not yet opened his 
eyes upon this wicked world. 

** What is the matter? Are you ill?’ 

*Q no, my dear Mrs. Mordaunt; but 
Mrs. Quekett—1 shouldn’t have ventured 
in here, you may be quite sure—’’ and here 
Isabella’s virgin eyes are modestly veiled— 
“except that Mrs. Quekett is—O, what will 

Phiiip say 
**Is she dead ?’ demands Irene, with a 


lively interest not quite in accordance with 
the solemn inquiry. 


“Dead! My dear Mrs. Mordaunt, no?’ 

‘What is the row?” says her brother, 
now awake for the first time. 

Philip. Mrs. Quekett is gone!” 

“Gone! Where to?” 

*] don’t know; but I think to London— 
to Lady Baldwin’s. I tried tu stop her, but 
I couldn’t; she would go.” 

* Jubilate!’ cries Irene, clapping her 
hands. em so glad. Is she really gone? 
lt’s too good to be true,”’ 

*“O, but my dear Mrs. Mordaunt, she 
was so angry and so unkind, she wouldn’t 
even kiss me,’’ says Isabella, relapsing into 
a fresh series of sniifs. 

“Faugh!” replies Irene. ‘* What a mis- 
fortune! But, Philip, had you any idea of 
this ?” 

* None.” 

“Is it because of what occurred last 
night?” 

**T am afraid so.” 

“Why afraid? We shail do much better 
without her. Low did she go, Isabella?” 

“In the carriage. Iknew nothing about 
it till I heard the carriage drive up to the 
door. There is a nine o’clock train to 
London—I suppose she means to catch 
that.”’ 

** Inthe carriage,” repeats Lrene. ** Philip, 
did you ever hear of impertinence such as 
this ?” 

** Well, never mind, my darling; never 
mind it now,’’ he replies, soothingly. 
“You see she always has been used to 
have the carriage to drive to the station in 
on these occasions; it is not as though she 
were an ordinary servant, but it wont occur 
again—or, at all events, for some time,” he 
adds, as a proviso to himself. ‘* Did Que- 
kett mention how jong she is likely to be 
absent, Isabella?” 

No; shetold me nothing. She would 
hardly speak to me—she was very, very 
crotchety,”’ replies his sister. 

‘‘How I hope she may stay away for- 
ever!” says Irene. ‘Come, Isabella, you 
must let me get up. I1t will be quite a new 
sensation to go down to breakfast and feel 
there is no chance of meeting that bird of 
evil omen on the stairs.” 

So Miss Mordaunt leaves her brother aud 
’ sister-in-law to their respective toilets, and 
retires, quite overcome by Irene’s boldness, 

and almost shaken in her faith respecting 
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the power held by Mrs. Quekett over the 
inhabitants of Fen Court. 

As, some minutes after, the colonel is 
quietly enjoying his matitutinal bath, he is 
almost startled out of his seven senses by a 
violent rapping against the partition which 
divides his dressing-room from his wife’s 
bedroom. 

‘* My dear girl, what is the matter?” he 
exclaims, as he feels his inability to rush 
to the rescue. 

“Philip! Philip!’ with a dozen more 
raps from the back of her hairbrush. 
**Look here, Philip—may Oliver stay with 
us now 2?” 

“Yes, yes,’ he shouts in answer, “as 
long as ever you like! Thank Heaven, it’s 
nothing worse!’ he murmurs to himself, 
as he sinks back into his bath. “TI really 
thought the old witch had repented of her 
purpose, and was down on us again!” 


As awhole, the village of Priestley is 
not picturesque in appearance, but it has 
wonderfully romantic looking bits scat- 
tered about it here atd there, as what 
country village has not? Tumble-down 
cottages, belonging to landlords more 
“near” than thrifty, or rented by tenants 
whose weekly wages go to swell the income 
of the * Dog and Fox,” with untidy gar- 
dens attached to them, where the narrow 
paths have been almost washed away by 
the spring showers, until they form mere 
gutters for the summer rain, into which 
the heavy blossoms of the neglected rose- 
trees lie, sodden and polluted from the 

touch of earth. Or old-fashioned cottages, 
built half a century before, when bricks 
and mortar were not so scarce as now, and 
held together in a firmer union, and roofs 
were thatched instead of slated. Cottages 
with darker rooms, perhaps, than the more 
modern ones possess, because the case- 
ments are latticed with small diamond- 
shaped panes, of which the glass is green 
and dingy, but which can boast of wide 
fireplaces and a chimney-corner (that ines- 
timable comfort to the aged poor, who feel 
the winter's draughts as keenly as their 
richer brethren, and have been known to 
suffer from rheumatics), and cupboards to 
stow away provisions in, such as are never 
thought necessary to build in newer tene- 
ments. Such cottages as these have usual- 


ly a garden as old-fashioned as themselves, 
surrounded by a low stone wall—not a stiff 
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straight wall, but a deliciously-irregular 
erection, with a large block left every here 
and there, to serve as a stepping-stone for 
such as prefer that mode of ingress to pass- 
ing through the wicket, and of which fact 
stone-crop and creeping-jenny have seized 
base advantage, and taking root, increased 
in sueh profusion that it would be useless 
now to give them notice of eviction. Over 
the wall a regiment of various-tinted holly- 
hocks rear their stately heads, interspersed 
here and there with a bright sunflower, 
whilst at their feet we find clove-pinks, and 
thyme, and southernwood, and camomile 
flowers, and all the old-world darlings 
which look so sweet, and, in many cases, 
smell so nasty, but without which an old- 
world garden would not be complete. 
All this is very nice, but it is not so wild 
and romantic as the other; indeed, as a 
rule, we may generally conclude that the 
most picturesque places to look at are the 
least comfortable to live in. Perhaps the 
cottage of all others in Priestley that an 
artist would select as a subject for his pen- 
cil would be that of Mrs. Cray the laun- 
dress, and it is certainly as uncomfortable 
a home as the village possesses, It is not 
situated in the principal thoroughfare—the 
* street,”? as Priestley proudly calls it, on 
account, perhaps, of its owning the cele- 
brated “‘ Dog and Fox’’—but at the ex- 
tremity of along lane which divides the 
little settlement into a cross. It is, in- 
deed, the very last house before we pass 
into the open country, and chosen, doubt- 
less, for its contiguity to the green fields 
which form the washerwomau’s drying- 
grounds, It is a long, low, shambling 
building, more like a barn than a cottage, 
with windows irregularly placed, some in 
the thatched roof, and others on a level 
with one’s knees. It has a wide space ia 
front, which once was garden, but is now 
only a tract of beaten-down earth, like a 
children’s playground, as, indeed, it is. In 
the centre stands an old-fashioned well, 
large and deep, encircled by a high brink 
of stone work, over which ivy grows with 
such luxuriance that it endeavors to climb, 
and would climb and suffocate the very 
windlass were Mrs. Cray’s boys and girls 
not constantly employed in tearing it ruth- 
lessly away. At the side of the well is the 
pigsty, but the pigs share the playground 
with the children, rout away amongst the 
ivy, snuff about the open door, try to drink 
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out of Mrs. Cray’s washing-tubs, and make 
themselves generally at home. On a line 
stretching from the cottage to the gate, 
above the heads of this strange company, 
flutter a variety of white and colored gar- 
ments, like the flags on a holiday-dressed 
frigate, whilst the projecting wooden porch 
—a very buwer of greenery—contains sev- 
eral evidences of the wade which is being 
driven within. 
“The old home! How little she has 
thought of it of late! Yet she can see it 
in her mind's eye, as she stands pondering 
his words. It was not a particularly happy 
home to her—the homesof the poor seldom 
are. She had known hunger, and thirst, 
and cold, and, occasionally, the sound of 
harsh words within its limits, yet the mem- 
ory of the dull life she led the: seems very 
peaceful now, compared to the excited and 
stormy scenes through which she has 
passed since leaving it.” 
* * * * * * * 
Yes! it was of this old home that Myra 
had been thinking three years ago, when 
Joel Cray stood beside her in the fields of 
Fretterley, and urged her to return with 
him. It was to this old home she flew for 
refuge from the bitter knowledge of her 
lover's want of love for her, and it is in 
this old home that we now meet with her -has just been thinking how little life is 
again. worth to any one; siie sees life in danger 
It is at the close of along hot September of being lost, and flies to preserve it. As 
day, and she is sitting by the opeu window she reaches the well and seizes hold of the 
—not attired as we saw her last, in a robe rebellious iufant, ber face is crimson with 
of costly material, with her hair dressed in excitement. 
the prevailing fashion, and gold ornaments * Tommy would do it!’ explains Jenny, 
gleaming in her ears and on her breast. beginning to whimper with the fright. 
Myra is arrayed in cotton now; the shawl, The infant doesn’t whimper, but still 
which is sull pinned about her shoulders, kicks vigorously against the sides of his 
is of black merino, and the hat, which she _ preserver. 
has just cast upon the table, is of black Myra throws down the wooden lid, which 
straw, aud almust without wimming. Yet ought at all times to keep the well covered, 
there is a greater change in the woman presses Tommy passionately against her 
than could be produced by any quality of breast, then putting him down, with a 
dress—a chauge sv vivid and startling, to good cuff on the side of the Lead, to teach 
such as have not seen her during this in- him better for the future, walks back into 
terval of three years, as to draw off the the cottage, panting. 
consideratiou from everything except her- **Why did I do it?” she thinks, as she 
self. leans her exhausted frame upon the table. 
Her face has fallen away to half its ‘ What’s the good of life to him, or me, or 
former size, sv that the most prominent any one? We had much better be all dead 
features in it are her cheek bones, above together!” 
which her large dark eyes gleam feverishly ** Halloo, Myra!’ exclaims the voice of 
and hollow. Ler hair, which used to be her cousin Jvel; “ what, you’re back again, 
80 luxuriaut, now poor and thin, is pushed are you? Well, I'm right glad to see you, 


plainly away behind her ears, whilst her 
lips are culcrless, and the bloodless appear- 
ance of her complexion is only relieved by 
two patches of crimson beneath her eyes, 
which make her look as though she had 
been rouged. Her shape, too, once so 
round and buxom, has lost all its comeli- 
ness; her print gown hangs in folds about 
her waist and bosom, and she has acquired 
a stoop which she never had before. Eight- 
and-twenty—only eight-and-twenty on her 
birthday passed, and brought to this! But, 
as she gazes vacantly at the patch of 
ground in front of her aunt’s cottage, she 
is not thinking of her health—people who 
are dungerously ill seldom do; yet her 
thoughts are bitter. The children are 
playing there—five children between the 
ages of eight and fourteen, belonging to 
Mrs. Cray, and a little nurse-child of which 
she has the charge. The Jatter—an infant 
who has not long Jearned to walk alone— 
escapes from his guardian, who is the 
youngest of the Crays, and attempts to 
climb the ivy-covered brink of the well; 
more, he manages to hoist his sturdy limbs 
up to the top, and to crawl towards the un- 
covered pit. His guardian attempts to 
gain hold of one of his mottled legs; he 
I¢cks resistance; she screams, and the 
scream arouses Myra from herdream. She 
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lass, though I wan’t say as you look any the 
better for your going.” 

Tle has come in from his daily labor, 
through the back kitchen, and now stands 
before her, with his rough kind hands 
placed upon her shoulders. 

** Let me look in your face, my dear, and 
read what it says. No news. I thought as 
much. Didn’t I tell you so before ever you 
went?” 

“And if an angel had told me so,” she 
says, passionately, “do you think I should 
have listened to what he said? What's 
health, or wealth, or peace, or anything to 
me, compared to the chance of finding him 
again, and seeing myself righted? And 
yet you blame me because [ can’t make up 
my mind to part with it—the only thing 
the world has left me.”’ 

“I blame you, my dear? God forbid! 
Only you can’t expect me to see you wast- 
ing all your life running after a shadder, 
without warning you of the consequences. 
You'll wear yourself out, Myra.” 

“'There’s a deal left to wear out,” she 
answers. 

“Well, you’re not so strong as you ought 
to be, anid you knows it; all the more rea- 
son you should hearken to what your 
friends tell you. This makes the sixth 
time you’ve been on the tramp after that 
?Amilton.” 

“Don’t speak his name!’ she says, 
quickly. can’t bear 

“Why don't you forget it, then?” he 
answers, almost savagely, as he deposits 
his tools in a corner of the room. 

*©O Joel,’? she wails, rocking herself 
backwards and forwards, “1 can’t forget 
it—I wish 1 could! It seems written in 
letters of fire wherever I turn, There have 
I been toiling away for the last three 
months ({ took the accounts at a large 
West-end shop this time), and walking my- 
self off my legs between whiles, and yet L 
can’t hear anything. 1 believe I've been 
to the house of every Hamilton in London, 
but it only ended in disappointment. Ive 
spent all my money, and had to sell my 
clothes off my back to get home again into 
the bargain—and here I am, just as I 
went?’ And Myra throws her head down 
on her outstretched arms, and falls to 
sobbing. 

The sobs melt Joel’s honest heart. 

“My poor lamb,” he says, tenderly, 
** you'd better give it up once and for all— 


it bean’t of no manner of use. And sup- 
pose you found him now !—just suppose, is 
he the man to right you?” 

“O, Ldon’t know—L don’t know!’ she 
says, amidst her tears. 

“Yes, you do know, only you haven’t 
the courage to speak out. He was sick of 
you three years ago; be told you as much. 
Is he likely to be sweet on you now?” 

But to this question there comes no an- 
swer but her sobs, 

*[ was sweet on you long before that, 
Myra,” continues her cousin, presently, in 
a low voice; * but I aint changed towards 
you. Why wont you let me mend this 
business? There aint much differeuce be- 
tween one man and another, but there's a 
deal to a woman in an honest name; and 
that’s what I'll give you to-morrow, my 
dear, if you'll only make up your mind to 
it.*? 

Don't, Joel; pray don’t!” 

“Are you never going to have another 
answer for me save that? One would 
think I wanted to do you a harm by marry- 
ing you. ’Taint every one as would do it, 
Myra; but I knows all, and yet I says 
again, Pll make an honest woman of you 
to-morrow, if you'll choose to be my wife.” 

* can’t—indeed L can’t!’ 

“That aint true! You could do it well 
enough, if you chose,”’ replies Joel, moving 
a little away from her. 

“Lor, Myra, are you back again?” in- 
terrupts the coarse voice of Mrs. Cray, as 
she appears at the kitchen door, with her 
sleeves tucked up to her elbows, and wip- 
ing her steaming arms and hands upon her 
canvas apron. * When did you reach ?”’ 

“About an hour ago,’’ says the girl, 
wearily. 

“And no wiser than you went, I reckon ?” 

“No wiser than 1 went!” 

**In course not; you're a fool for going. 
Trapesing about the country in that fashion 
after a wild-goose chase, when you ought 
to stop at home and look after the 
children!” 

* 1] shall stop now.” 

“I'm glad to hear it, I'm sure. I've 
been worked to death, between the brats 
and the linen, since you went. And there’s 
been fine changes up at the Court, too. 
The colonel’s brought home his lady; and 
a nice looking creetur she is, so I hear 
(Joel's seen her—he can tell you); and old 
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much the better; I don’t wish her good 

luck, for one; and if I see a chance of get- 

ting back the Court washing, why, I shall 
do it, particular if the colonel’s lady is 
what Joel seems to think her. Why, Joel, 
lad, what’s up with you? You look as if 
you'd had a crack on the head.” 

“You'd better ask Myra,’ replies Joel, 
sullenly. 

“Why, you’re never at loggerheads 
again, and she not home an hour! Here, 
Polly, lass, bring Tommy over to me, and 
go and see about setting out tea in the 
back kitchen. The kettle aint filled yet. 
And you sit there,’’? she continues, to the 
unfortunate Tommy, as she bumps him 
handsomely down on the stone floor to en- 
force her command, and leaves him there 
whimpering. At the sound of the child’s 
voice Myra raises her eyes quickly, and 
glances at him; then turns away, with a 
heavy sigh, and resumes her former posi- 
tion. 

“What's up between you?” demands 
Mrs. Cray of her niece, when she has time 
to revert to the subject in hand. ‘I sup- 
pose Joel don’t like your ways of going on, 
and so you're huffed at it.” 

“It isu’t that,” replied Myra. “ Joel 
wants me to do what’s impossible, and he’s 
angry because I tell him so.’’ 

“I wants her to be my wife, mother— 
that’s the long and short of it. I want her 
to give up running back’ards and forrards 
after a will-o’-the-wisp (for if she found 
that fine gentleman as her miud is bent 
upon to-morrer, he’d no more marry her 
than he would you), and bide here at 
Priestley, and bring up an honest man’s 
children. She knows as I’ve hankered 
after her for years, and that I'd make her 
a good husband, and never throw nothing 
of what’s gone in her teeth. But she’s put 
me off with saying it’s impossible. What 
do you think of that?” 

“I think she must be out of her mind 
not to jump at it. Why, here comes as 
good a fellow as ever worked for his bread, 
and offers to bemean himself by looking 
over all your tricks and making an honest 
woman of you, and you wont have him. 
You must be mad!” 

** Perhaps I am, aunt; but I cannot help 
it.”® 

“Don’t talk such rubbish—(sit down 
when I tell you, will yer? or I'll give yer 
something to remember me by!’) This 


par parenthese to the little scapegoat Tom- 
my, who has dared to rise. Mrs. Cray does 
not only promise—she performs; and the 
child does not only whimper this time—he 
roars. 

Myra springs up hastily and snatches 
him from her aunt’s hands. 

** How can you be so cruel? You treat 
him like a dog!” 

** Well, he aint of much more value, nor 
half so much use. He cumbers up the 
place terrible, and is a deal of trouble with 
his violent ways. I’ve said more than once 
lately that he’s more bother than he’s 
worth.”’ 


“Anyways, you’re paid for him,’ retorts 
the other. 

“Do you think I'd keep him without?” 

* Well, you might give a little feeling for 
the money, then. You'll split the child’s 
head open some day.” 

“And a good job, too, if I did. He aint 
likely to be missed.” 

The younger woman's breast heaves, but 
she does not answer. 

Joel tries to make peace between them. 

* Come! don’t you think no more about 
it, Myra. His ’ed aint split this time, and 
mother says more than she means.” 

*T don’t know that, Joel,’ says Mrs. 
Cray. she scorns you, nothing can’t 
be too hard for her.”’ 


“Nothing has ever been too hard for 
her.” 

** Nothing has ever been too hard for me 
—in your opinion,” replies Myra. wish 
I was gone, and out of it all—that Ido! O 
my God!’ and with that commences 
weeping afresh. But her weakness is soon 
interrupted by her aunt’s hurried remon- 
strance, 

“Come, now, shake yourself up, girl! 
There’s quality coming up the path. Here, 
Joel, who can it be?” 

* Blest if it aint the colonel’s lady!” 

And before they have time to more than 
realize the fact, Lrene’s tap has sounded on 
the half-opened door, and her voice is ask- 
ing for admission. Jvel, very red in the 
face, stands bolt upright in the chimney- 
place. Myra hastily passes her hand across 
her eyes, and turns her head another way, 
whilst Mrs. Cray advances to receive the 
visitor with her forgiving nurse-child hid- 
ing his head in her skirts. 

you Mrs. Cray?” demands Irene, 
“Yes mum.’’ Mrs. Cray, remembering 
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her last interview with Mrs. Quekett, and 
ignorant as to what dealings the Court 
people may now wish to have with her, is 
rather stiff and reserved at first, and stands 
upon her dignity. 

have come to ask if you can do mea 
favor, Mrs. Cray. I have some friends 
staying with me who want some muslin 
dresses got up in a hurry for a flower-show 
at Fenton, and the Court laundress cannot 
undertake to let us have them by Wednes- 
day. Could you?” 

‘* Well, that depends a deal upon what 
they are like, mum,’ replies Mrs. Cray; 
whereupon follows a vivid description of 
puffs, and flounces, and laces, quite un- 
necessary to the well-doing of my story. 

**T don’t see why I shouldn’t give you 
satisfaction, mum,” is the laundress’s con- 
cluding sentence; “ for it wont be the first 
time as I’ve worked for the Court gentle- 
folk by a many.” 

“Indeed! I never heard your name till 
this afternoon, when my maid mentioned 
it to me.” 

“That's likely enough, mum. I don’t 
suppose you would go to hear it mentioned, 
but I worked for the Court for four years 
allthe same. And it was a hard day for 
me, with all my poor children (six of them, 
if there’s one), when I got turned away for 
asking my due.” 

“Who turned you away, Mrs. Cray?” 

“Why, bless you, mum, Mrs. Quekett, as 
was mistress of the Court then—who else 
should have done it?—and only because 1 
wanted my three weeks’ money, as I be- 
lieve was lining her own pockets all the 
time. It’s been a heavy loss to me, mum. 
But where’s the use of talking, when a 
woman like that, as no one in the village 
has a good word for, is queen, and nothing 
less? You'll hardly believe it, mum, but 
she ordered me straight out of the house 
then and there, and forbid even the ser- 
vants to send me their bits of things—and 
that was a couple or more pounds a quarter 
out of my pocket, let alone the other.” 

Irene grows rather red during this ha- 
rangue, and stands with her eyes on the 
floor, trying to break the tip of her parasol 
by digging it into a dusty crevice between 
the flags. She does not relisb hearing this 
common woman speak the truth, and as 
soon as there is a break in the conversa- 
tion she resents it. 

“Well, Quekett is not mistress of the 
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Court now, Mrs. Cray, as I suppose I need 
not tell you; and her likes and dislikes are 
nothing whatever to me. We shall often 
have friends staying with us, and the wash- 
ing is likely to be more than our laundress 
can do. Atall events, 1 can promise you 
shall have back the servants’ linen; and, if 
I am satisfied with the way in which you 
get up the dresses I speak of, you shall 
have some of mine, also.” 

“*O thank you, mum, kindly! Isaw you 
was areal lady the minute I set eyes on 
you; and as for my son there, who’s seen 
you a many times, ‘ Mother,’ he says to 
me—’”’ 

“Yes, yes!” interrupts Irene, anxious to 
cut short so embarrassing an eulogium; 
**and I shall be sure to have the dresses by 
Wednesday, shall I not?” 

“We can let the lady have them by 
Wednesday, can’t we, Myra?” says Mrs. 
Cray, appealing to her niece. ‘ This is 
Monday, and you feels well enough to help, 
don’t you?” 

** Yes, I'll help,” is the listless answer. 

“Ts that your daughter? Is she ill?” 
demands Irene. 

“*She’s my niece, mum, and but a poor 
creetur just now—there’s no denying of 

“Indeed, she does look very ill,” says 
Irene, sympathizingly, as she approaches 
Myra’s side, and gazes with sad interest at 
the girl’s hollow cheeks and staring eyes, 
in which the traces of tears are still visible. 
* Do you suffer any pain ?”” 

At first Myra is disposed to answer rude- 
ly, or not at all. She is sensitively alive to 
the fact of her altered appearance, and al- 
ways ready to take umbrage at any allusion 
made to it; but she looks up into the sweet 
kind face that is bent over hers, and feels 
forced to be courteous even against her 
own will. 

** None now; sometimes I do.” 

“Where is it? You do not mind my 
asking, do you? Perhaps Imight send you 
something that would do you good.” 

** Herel’? replied Myra, pressing her 
hand just below her collar-bones; “ at 
night, when the cough’s bad, and I can’t 
sleep for it. I sometimes feel as though I 
should go mad with the pain here.” 

“And what kind of a pain is it?” 

“Iv’s just a gnawing—nothing more; and 
I'm a little sore sometimes.”’ 

‘‘And she can’t eat nothing, poor dear,’’ 
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interposes Mrs. Cray. ‘‘She turns against “A nurse-child! You are paid for keep- 

meat and pudding as though they was ing him; but who, then, are his parents?” 

poison; but she drinks water by the gallon. “They're very respectable people, mum 

I'm sure the buckets of water as that girl —quite gentlefolks, as you may say. I 

have drunk—” think his pa’s in the grocery line; but I 
“And does not washing make you couldn’t speak for certain. My money is 

worse ?” again inquires Lrene. paid regular, and that’s all I have to look 
“Sometimes; but 1don’tstandatitlong  afier.”’ 


can’t.” **O,of course—of course! And—what 
“Aud how do you employ your time, is his name?” 


then, Myra?” * He’s called Tommy, mum. Go and 
“I'm just home from a job in London, — speak to the lady, Tommy.” 
ma’am.. I’m good at keeping accounts, ** But his surname ?”” 
and such like—it’s what I’ve been brought ** Well, we haven’t much call here to use 
up to; but it wied me rather this hot his other name, mum, and I'm sure it’s 
weather, and I’m glad to be back in Priest- almost slipped my memory. What's the 
ley again.”’ name as the gentleman writes as owns 
“She aint fit for nothing of that soit Tommy, Joel?” she continues, appealing 
now,” interpolates Mrs. Cray. in rather a conscious manner to her son. 
“I dare say not. She must take care of “Idon’t know. You'd better ask Myra,’’ 
herself Lill sue gets stronger,’ says Lrene, he replies, grufily. 
cheerfully. “I will send you some soup “ Browa,” says Myra, quickly; “the 
from the Court, Myra—perhaps that will child's name is Brown. You might go to 
tempt you to cat. And are you fond of remember as much as that, aunt.” 
reading? Would you like to have some **O, it doesn’t signify!’ interrupts Irene, 
bovks?’ who perceives she has stumbled on an un- 
*O, she’s a fine scholar, mum!’ again welcome subject; “it is of no conse- 
puts in Mrs. Cray. Many aud many'’s the quence.” And then, in her fresh summer 
time I’ve thought we'd given her toomuch dress, she kneels down on the uncovered 
Jarning; but her poor uncle that’s dead  gtone floor, that has been trampled by 
and gone used to say—” Here she inter- dusty feet all day long. ‘Come here, 
rupts herself w give her skirls a good Tymmy. Wont you come and speak to 
shake. * Get out of that, do, you varmint! me? Look what pretty things I have here.” 
What do you mean vy hanging on tome Aad she dangles her watchchain, with its 
after that fashion ?’—which adjuration is bunch of glittering charms, before his eyes. 
succeeded by the appearance of ‘Tominy’s ‘Tommy cannot resist the bait. Curiosity 
curly head and dirty face in the fulllight casts out fear, and in another moment his 


of day. deep blue eyes are bent greedily upon the 
“ Whose child is that?” crics Irene, sud- flashing baubles, whilst his dirty little fin- 
deuly. 


gers are leaving their dull impress upon 
The question is so unexpected, that no _ pencil-case, and locket, and seal. 


one seems inclined to answer it. Joel *O dear, mum, he aint fit as you should 
changes feet awkwardly upon the hearth, touch him; and his feet are trampling the 
which he has never quilted, and Myraturns edge of your gound. Here, Jenny, make 
round in her chair and lvoks full into haste and put Tommy under the pump till 
lrene’s face, whose eyes are riveted upon the lady looks at him.’ 


the chiid, still clinging for protection to **No, no, pray don’t! He is doing no 
the skirts of his nurse. harm.” 
Mrs. Cray is the first to find her tongue. So the dirty little fellow is left in peace, 


* What! this boy, mum, asis hanging on whilst the lady takes stock of his eyes, and 
my gownd in this i'l-convenient fashion? mouth, and hair. Once, in his eestasy at 
Put lor! children will be children,” she finding a gold fish amongst her treasures, 
continues, as she puls her hand on Tom- he raises his eyes suddenly to hers, and she 
my’s head and pushes him forward for darts forward as suddenly and kisses him. 
lrene’s bever inspection. * Well, he’s net Then, becoming aware that she has done 
mine, though 1 look on him mostas my something rather out of the common, and 
own. ‘To tell truth, he's a nuss-child.”’ that Mrs. Cray, and Joel, and Myra are 
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looking at her with surprise, Irene rises to 
her feet, dragging the bunch of charms far 
out of disappointed Tommy’s reach, and, 
. with a heightened color, stammers some- 
thing very like an apology. 

“TI like little children,’ she says, hur- 


riedly; ** and—and—he has very blue eyes. 


Are you fund of lollipops, Tommy ?” 

“T want the fiss,’? says Tommy, from 
behind Mrs, Cray’s gown again. 

“O fie! then you can’t have it. Now 
be’ave yourself, or I'll give you a good 
hiding,” is the gentle rejoinder. 

Irene feels very much inclined to give 
him the “* fiss,’’ but has sufficient sense to 
know it would be a very foolish thing to 
du; 80 she takes a shilling out of her purse 
instead. 

“See, Tommy; a beautiful bright new 
shilling! Wont you go and buy some lolli- 
pops with it?” 

Tommy advances his hand far enough to 
grab the coin, and then retreats in silence. 

“Say ‘thankye’ to the lady,” suggests 
Mrs. Cray. 

But Tommy is dur b. 

“Say ‘thankye’ at once; d’ye hear?” 
And a zood shake is followed by an equally 
good cuff on the small delinquent’s heac. 

*O, don’t strike him!’ cries Irene, ear- 
nestly—*‘ pray don’t strike him; he is but 
a baby. Poor litle Tommy! I am sure 
he will say thauk you when he knows me 
better.” 

“You're too good to him, mum; you 
can’t do nothing with children without 
hitting ’em now and then; which you will 
find when you have a young family of your 
own.” 

must go now. 


My friends are waiting 
for me,” says lrene, whose color has risen 


at tLe last allusion. ‘* Good-evening, Mrs. 
Cray. Send up for the dresses to-night, 
and the cook shall give you some soup at 
the same time for your niece.” 

But she has not long stepped over the 
threshold before Myra is after her; and 
they meet by the ivy-covered well. 

“You'll—you'll—be coming this way 
again, wont you?’ says the girl, panting 
even with that slight effort. 

“If you wish it, certainly. Would you 
like me to come and see you, Myra?” 

“Very mush. There are few faces here 
look at me as yours does.” 

“My poor girl! then 1 will come, with 
the greatest pleasure.’”’ 
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Soon 

“Very soon.” And so they part; and 
Irene joins Mary Cavendish and Oliver 
Ralston, who have been walking up and 
down the green lane outside the cottage, 
waiting for her. 

** What a time you’ve been!’ 

“Have 1? There’s a poor young woman 
there in a consumption, or something of 
the sort, who interested me. And such a 
dear little child! a nurse-child of Mrs. 
Cray’s. I stayed to talk to them.” 

** How long is it since you developed a 
love for children, Irene?’ says Mary Cav- 
endish, laughing. ‘*1 did not think they 
were at all in your line.” 

“I never disliked them; and this baby 
has such beautiful earnest eyes.” 

* It is remarkable what lovely eyes some 
of the children of the puor have. I re- 
member, when | was in Berwick—” 

* Let us get over the stile here; it leads 
to the Court by a much shorter way,” ex- 
claims Irene, interrupting her cousin in the 
rudest manner in the world. But so is 
Miss Cavendish always interrupted if she 
ventures to make the slightest reference to 
her visit of the summer. She has been 
dying, heaps of times, to relate all the 
glories of that period to Irene, but she has 
never been able to advance further than 
the fact that they took place. The mere 
name of Berwick is suflicient to send Mrs, 
Mordaunt out of the room or—as in the 
present instance—vver the stile. 

Irene cannot get the remembrance of 
poor Myra's hollow features and attenuated 
figure out of her head. It forms the staple 
subject of her conversation at the dinner- 
table, and she talks of it all the evening, 
while her guests are rambling about the 
gardens and shrubbery; and she is sitting 
on a bench with her husband in the dusk, 
and flirting with him in her little quiet way. 

* It is very sad,” says Colonel Mordaunt, 
for about the fittieth time, “and I’m very 
glad that you should have fallen in with 
her, my dear. It is in such cases that the 
rich can do so much to help the poor. 
Sickness is bad enough to bear when we 
are surrounded by every luxury; it must be 
twice as hard when une is deprived of the 
necessaries of life’? And he continues to 
puff solemnly into the evening air, while 
his arm tightens round the waist of his 
wife. 
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“Yes,” says Irene, leaning up against 
him; ‘‘and you should see how thin and 
pale she is, Philip. Her bones look as 
though they were coming through her skin. 
And she has no appetite, her aunt says. 
I have ordered cook to send her down some 
soup and jelly.” 

“Quite right. I am afraid you would 
find several more in the same condition if 
you were to look for them. Country poor 
are too proud to beg.” . 

**T will make a point of looking. But I 
never saw any one so terribly thin before. 
And her eyes are hollow, poor thing!’ 

** You seem to have taken a great fancy 
to this girl, Irene.” 

“She has awakened a great interest in 
me, though I cannot tell why. She seems 
more than ill—she looks unhappy.” 

“And have you told Colonel Mordaunt 
about the child you took such a fancy to?” 
laughs Mary Cavendish, who is loitering 
near cnough to hear the Jast words, ‘It’s 
a new thing for Irene to be running after 
babies, isn’t it, Colonel Mordaunt ?”’ 

Irene flushes; it is not so dark but he 
can see the change, and a new tenderness 
creeps over him. 

“What baby, darling?” he says, as he 
presses her closer tohim. Irene is vexed 
at the turn in the conversation; she is not 
a bit sentimental, and she cannot affect to 
be so. 

** It was not a baby,” she replies, almost 
curtly; ‘it was a big child of two or three 
years old.” 

“And you took a fancy to it—why ?”’ 

Colonel Mordaunt’s “ why”’ has a totally 
different bearing to the “‘ why” that falls 
upon Irene’s ears. She grows scarlet, and 
almost starts away from him. 

“Why!—why! For no particular reason 
—only—because—I don’t care for children 
in general, 1 know—but—but—”’ 

Whilst she is hammering out a reason- 
able answer, her husband supplies it. 

** But you thought,’”’ he whispers, close 
into her ear, ‘‘ that some day you might 
possess such a child of your own, Irene.” 

“*T—I thought— Good heavens, no! I 
never thought anything of the kind!’ she 

exclaims, aloud. And then, out of sheer 
nervousness, she laughs. The laugh grates 
on Colonel Mordaunt’s ear; he draws him- 
self away, not offended, but hurt. 

“If such a prospect holds no charms for 
you, Irene, you might keep the unpleasant 


truth to yourself. It is not necessary to 
laugh at me.” 

“Laugh!—did I laugh?’ she replies, 
still tittering. ‘‘ I’m sure I didn’t know it. 
I don’t think I quite know what I did do,” 
And with this, the incomprehensible crea- 
ture falls to crying, not heavily, but ina 
smart little shower of tears that savor 
strongly of the hysterical. Colonel Mor- 
daunt does not know what to make of it; 
he has been little used to women, and this 
one seems to him, at times, a mystery; but 
he adopts the safe course; he throws his 
arms about her neck and begs her not to 
think any more aboutit. And, apparently, 
Irene adopts his advice, for she dries her 
eyes, and flits away from his side, and the 
next minute he hears her light laugh ring- 
ing out through the shrubbery at some jest 
of Oliver Ralston’s. 

They are a very happy party at Fen Court 
now; even Isabella Mordaunt scems to 
have crept out of her shell, and to dare to 
enjoy herself after a demurely quiet fash- 
ion. And as for Colonel Mordaunt, he has 
been a different man since rid of the pres- 
ence of the awful Mrs. Quekett. Not that 
he was quite himself for some days after 
the housekeeper’s summary departure. A 
gloomy dread seemed hanging over him at 

that time, for which Irene was unable to 
account, But at the end of a fortnight, 
Mrs. Quekett’s temper having evaporated 
with change of air, she thought fit to send 
her master a letter, written as though 
nothing unpleasant had happened between 
them, which intimated her whereabouts, 
and wound up with her compliments to his 
* good lady.”’ 

Colonel Mordaunt’s mind was instantly 
relieved, and the next post took backa 
lengthy epistle in reply. Irene saw neither 
of these letters, nor wished to do so; but 
she could not help observing how much 
more at ease her husband appeared to be 
after receiving and despatching them. 

And with the fear of Mrs. Quekett’s ever- 
lasting displeasure lifted off his mind, 
Colonel Mordaunt became pleasanter and 
more lively than she had seen him since 
their marriage. He petted Irene all day 
long, chaffed Isabella, and appeared thor- 
oughly to enjoy the companionship of Oli- 
ver, as though, in the affection of these 
three, he had all he desired in this life to 
make him happy. 

His wife had begun to wish that it eould 
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go on thus forever, and that they had no 
friends coming to break in upon their do- 
mestic felicity. But the guests have ar- 
rived, and the unruffled intercourse is con- 
tinued, and Irene is being carried quietly 
along the stream of life as though she had 
left all its storms behind her, and there 
were no black clouds gathering in the 
future. 
* * * * 

Colonel Mordaunt is of an exceedingly 
benevolent nature; he takes great interest 
in the poor of the parish, and never neg- 
lects au opportunity of sympathizing with 
or relieving them; but after a while he 
does grow very sick of the name of Myra 
Cray. It appears as though his wife were 
always harping on it; every topic, from 
whatever point started, veers round, in 
some mysterious manner, to the sick girl at 
the laundress’s cottage; and whenever he 
misses Irene, he is sure to hear that she 
has ‘‘just run down” to the end of the 
village with a book ora pudding. At last 
he grows fidgety on the subject. 

“You are, surely, never going out in 
this broiling sun!’ he exclaims, one hot 
morning in October, as he meets his wife 
arrayed for walking, a basket of fruit on 
one arm, and a bottle of wine under the 
other. ‘*1 cannot allow it, Irene. You 
will get fever or something of the sort; you 
must wait till the day is cooler.” 

“QO, Ican’t wait, Philip,’ she says, coax- 
ingly, “‘for poor Myra is so much worse. 
She broke a blood-vessel last night, and 
they have just sent up to tell me so.” 

“What good can you do by going 
down ?”’ 

“T don’t know; but I think she will feel 
my presence to be a comfort. She has 
taken a great fancy to me, you know. Be- 
sides, I waut to carry her a few grapes.” 

“Seud them by a servant.. I cannot 
have you risk your health by encountering 
such fatigue for any one.” 

“It will not fatigue; and I want to see 
Myra myself.”’ 

“Take the pony-chaiee, then.” 

“No indeed! Before your lazy grooms 
will have put the harness together, I shall 
be by her bedside.” And running past 
him, she takes her way down to the village. 

Colonel Mordaunt is vexed. He likes 
his wife to be interested in the parishion- 
ers, but her visits of late have been confined 
to the Crays—who are generally considered 
35 


to be the least deserving of them all. Be- 
sides, he argues, the house is full of guests, 
to whom she owes more attention than is 
consonant with absenting herself from 
their cowpany at all hours of the day. 
When they meet at luncheon, consequent- 
ly, he is what is termed a little “ put out;’’ 
but she is too full of her protege to notice 
it. 

“Poor Myra!’ she sighs, as she takes 
her seat at the table. ‘‘I am afraid there 
is little hope for her; she is so weak, she 
cannot speak above a whisper.” 

‘*She oughtn’t to be allowed to speak at 
all, after having broken a blood-vessel,” 
says her husband, shortly. ‘‘ Will you 
take a cutlet, Irene ?”’ 

*“*No—nothing, thank you. I couldn’t 
eat; my whole mind is absorbed by the 
thought of that poor girl.” 

“But you are not going to allow it to 
spoil your luncheon, are you? Running 
about all the morning, and eating nothing 
on the top of it. ‘Lhe end of it will be, 
you will be ill.” 

“Not while there is work for me to do— 
as there ever is.” 

“ Nonsense! you talk of it as though it 
were aduty. It is a much greater duty 
for you to eat when your husband asks you 
to do so.” 

“Don’t ask me, then, dear Philip; for 1 
really can’t.” 

He does not press her, but directs his at- 
tention to the rest of the company; whilst 
she leans back in her chair, pale, pensive, 
and almost entirely silent. 

“You wont go out again?” he says to 
her, as the meal is concluded and they rise 
from table. 

“Ono! I don’t think so.” 

“Go, then, and lie down, my dear. You 
have been too much excited. I never saw 
you more overcome.”’ 

*“T think I will lie down, jast for an 
hour or two. My head aches terribly.” 

Then his trifling annoyance vanishes, 
and he is all sympathy and tenderness; 
supporting her up stairs with his arm 
around her waist, and coaxing and petting 
her like a sick child, until she las ex- 
changed her dress for a cool wrapper, and 
laid down on her bed; when he steps about 
the room, on tiptoe, like a woman, pulling 
down the blinds, and putting everything 
within her reach that he thinks she may 
require, 
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“T shall be back by six, my own darling,” 
he whispers, in farewell; ‘‘ and 1 hope you 
will have had a good sleep by that time.’’ 

“TI dare say I shall,’ she murmurs, 
dreamily; and then he leaves her. At the 
appointed hour he is back again, and en- 
tering the room cautiously, for fear of 
startling her, finds all the blinds drawn up, 
and Phebe sitting by the open window, 
stitching a rent in one of her mistress’s 
dresses. 

“‘Mrs. Mordaunt gone down?” he says, 
interrogatively. 

“Yes. I believe she’s gone out, sir.” 

* “Out! Not out of doors again?” 

“TI think so, sir. A message came up 
from Cray’s for my missus, about four 
o’clock, and she put on her things at once 
and went to them. 1 believe the young 
woman’s sent for her, sir.’’ 

bad! too bad!’ exclaims Colonel 
Mordaunt, angrily—though referring more 
to the Crays than Irene. ‘‘ But I suppose 
she will be back to dinner.” 

** IT suppose so, sir. My missus said she 
would wear a white muslin this evening, 
and I was just stitching this one together 
for her.” 

But dinner-time arrives, and they are all 
assembled in the dining-room, and still the 
mistress of the house is absent. 

“It is close upon seven; she must be 
here directly,’’ remarks Colonel Mordaunt, 
though uneasily. 

“A note from Mrs. Cray’s, if you please, © 
sir,” says the footman, placing a crumpled 
piece of paper before him. 


He opens it and reads: 

** Dear don’t wait dinner 
forme. It is impossible that I can come 
home just yet. Yours, IRENE.” 


‘*Serve the dinner at once!’ exclaims 
Colonel Mordaunt, in a voice of real dis- 
pleasure, as he tears up the note intoa 
dozen fragments and casts them into the 
empty grate behind him. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
- 
CHRISTMAS BILLS. 
BY MATTHEW VINTON. 
There’s a ringing of bells, 
And a bringing of bills, 
There’s the gift-buying swells, 
The earnings of tills. 
For Christmas is here, 
’Tis the end of the year, 
And the time of good cheer. 


There’s mirth and there’s folly, 
And punchbow!ls to brew, 
There’s mistletoe, holly, 
' Bright ivy and yew. 
For Christmas comes in 
With laughter and din, 
And we must all wag chin! 


Then give friends welcome rare, 
And pardon all foes! 
Let the poor have a share 
In the comfort that flows; 
So shall Christmas pass best, 
And your heart shall be blest 
With peace, gladness and rest. 
Boston, 1873. 


DORA’S CHRISTMAS. 


BY M. T. CALDOR. 


“Anp so it’s Christmas? Well, I had 
not thought of it,” said Mr. Thomas Par- 
ker, glancing across the breakfast-table, as 
he heard the merry chime of bells from 
the steeple just beyond, and then falling 
back to the newspaper on whose columns 
he had spent already a half hour’s close 
attention. 

Dora, his daughter, sitting behind the 
glittering coffee-urn, dropped her eyes. 
Was it to hide the sudden swell of warm 
tears? and did she raise her napkin hastily 
to conceal the quiver of her delicate sensi- 
tive lips? 

She did not make any answer to the re- 


mark, but in a few minutes more poured 
out another cup of coffee with a steady 
hand, and asked, in a clear, cold, wellbred 
voice: 

“Did you wish anything extra for the 
dinner to-day, sir?” 

“Humph! I'll look to it. stepin 
myself to the provision store, and send 
them over with my purchases. Do you 
want any new gewgaws, Dora? Perhaps 
you may; it is customary, I believe, for wo- 
men to fancy such things at this particular 
time.”’ 

And with this, he pulled out a well-filled 
pocket-book, took out a note for a generous 
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sum, and tossed it carelessly toward her. 
Then the gentleman rose carefully, folded 
his napkin, brushed his clothes, and saun- 
tered out of the room. 

Dora Parker, left alone, looked over to 
the innocent bank note lying there on the 
glossy damask cloth, with flashing eyes, all 
ablaze through their tears with angry 
scorn. 

“O that I could change it for a single 
‘merry Christmas’ in some one’s cordial 
hearty voice,” she murmured. ‘ Woe is 
me! Would that I might change all this 
for a single kiss from lips that would give 
the heart’s sanction to tbe caress!” 

And then she covered her face with two 
trembling hands, and burst into a flood of 
tears. 

And this was Miss Dora Parker, the fair 
mistress of that stately, luxurious home, 
after whose richly-robed figure, as it re- 
clined amidst the velvet cushions of the 
coach, or glided gracefully upon the prom- 
enade, so many eager eyes followed in ad- 
miration and envy. 

The entrance of the servant recalled her 
to her usual cold and dignified manner. 
She brushed away the signs of this unusual 


weakness, crushed the crisp new bank note 
fiercely against her soft pink palm, and 
walked out of the dining-room into the 
pretty parlor opening from it. It was in 
faultless order, like all the other apart- 
ments of the stately and handsomely fur- 


nished mansion. How in her secret soul 
this woman hated them all, and shivered, 
and starved, and pined in the narrow frigid 
atmosphere of a home that had no warmth 
of tenderness. 

She walked up to a side window, and 
looked out with hazy dreamyeyes. Across 
the garden she could see the large bay 
window of their neighbor’s cosy house. 
The shades were drawn up, and she saw 
plainly the gayly-festooned Christmas tree, 
and the merry children dancing around it. 
Once across her vision came the figure of a 
tall gentleman, who caught one of the lit- 
tle fairies in his arms and tossed her play- 
fully to the ceiling. 

“They are happy,” she said, in that 
same hard dry voice; ‘that isa true home! 
They did not first remember that it was 
Christmas Day by the chimes sending it 
fortb. They can exchange their merry 
greetings. They count pleasant words and 
loving caresses of more value than this 
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corrupting gold. Ah mé! ah me! How 
happy they are!” 

And then she locked together those white 
gem-decked fingers, and dropping into the 
nearest chair, shut her eyes and tried to 
force back her calmness. But despite her 
best efforts, it would not come. It was 
Christmas, and Dora Parker was heartsick 
and homesick, for one warm, bright, loving 
Christmas festival.. Looking back, she 
tried to find them in the past. Yes, before 
her mother died, she could remember 
many a pleasant little surprise upon Christ- 
mas morn, half repressed and concealed, to 
be sure, for her father was lord of the eas- 
tle, indeed, and his formal, austere, unde- 
monstrative nature frowned down any show 
of sentiment. But there had always been 
loving words and tender kisses. Then 
there had been Charley’s boisterous greet- 
ings and comical gifts. Alas, alas! poor 
Charley! Dora’s heart throbbed with a 
woeful pang. She had not been a faithful 
sister to Charley. She had been cowardly 
and weak; too thoroughly afraid of her 
stern father’s anger to dare to intercede 
for the disgraced son and brother. She 
was living amidst luxury and splendor. 
Cold and icy as it was, what might nota 
tithe of her abundance do for Charley? 
Who knew in what wretchedness and suf- 
fering that very Christmas morn might 
dawn for him? She flung away the crum- 
pled bank note as if it stung her, and 
started again to her feet. 

“O Charley! Charley! I would dare— 
indeed I would dare to beg for his mercy 
upon you, if I believed there was a single 
hope of his relenting. But he is so hard 
and cold—so terribly hard and cold!’ 

And then the light feet commenced 
again a monotonous march over the velvet 
carpet. A soft light gathered in the weep- . 
ing eyes, a tenderer memory still stole into 
her heart. That one Christmas which she 
had spent with a schoolmate. Ah, how 
like paradise the scene appeared, as it came 
back to her in all its freshness and beauty! 
Had she forgotten, could she ever forget 
the manly figure and the handsome face 


that had lingered by her side through all 


the festivities? He had come to her after- 
ward. Even the frigid formality of this 
room had been brightened and beautified 
by his presence. He had loved her well, 
or he would not have braved. the haughty 
merchant’s ire. And he also had been 
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driven away, not with stormy upbraiding, 
but with cold relentless words of contempt- 
nous scorn. Alas, alas! What was this 
wild fierce uprising in her heart? Who 
was she calling a tyrant, adespot? Hush! 
hush! he was her father. She must not 
forget that. 

“But I cannot endure it much longer!’ 
she murmured, pitifully. ‘I cannot bear 
these lonely dreary Christmas days that 
mock me with their frigid propriety and 
formalities. My heart is famishing. Every 
green and beautiful thing seems torn away 
from my life, and acold shroud wraps me 
al) about.” 

Out of the stormy passion of tears, the 
wild rebeliious thoughts, the dreary de- 
spair, rose a solemn and beautiful thought. 
And yet for the most sorrowful and forlorn, 
it is still Christmas Day, and Christ came 
for such, and loved them. Now the tears 
that rained over Dora Parker’s face were 
soft, aud warm, and relieving. She folded 
the fingers that had relaxed their fierce 
tension, and looked up meekly and wist- 
fully into the sky. 

Meantime, Mr. Thomas Parker had put 
on his fur overcoat, donned his glossy 
beaver and warm gloves, and gone saunter- 
ing down the street. A prosperous, self- 
complacent man, holding his high position 
amidst the city merchants and bankers 
with a sort of autocratic air, which con- 
demned all less fortunate men as sinners, 
who deserved failure because of their own 
shortcomings and misdemeanors. Bright- 
faced little children skipped gayly out of 
his path. Fatheis with hands filled with 
budgets nodded to him with unusual hilar- 
ity. Even the street-sweeper ventured a 
good-humored ‘* Merry Christmas, sir.’’ 
Everybody seemed gay and happy. He 
smiled in a sort of contemptuous pity for 
the weakness and folly of what he consid- 
ered not exactly his fellow-men, but a lower 
strata of humanity. Around the corner, 
aeross a side street, and he was at the rear 
door of the provision store. He stopped a 
moment before entering, to look ata plump 
goose hanging there. From the confusion 
within it was evident there was a rash of 
custumers. While he stood there half in 
the doorway, but hidden by the pile of 
goodly Christmas fixin’s” hanging all 
about the door, he heard his name called 
by some one. 

** Parker, of -——St. What,dead? You 


don’t say so! Thomas Parker dead! Well, 
now am surprised.” 

“It was in the morning edition. He’s 
been a very successful man, eh ?” 

“Humph! That’s according as you look 
at it,’ returned the first voice. ‘ He’s 
made plenty of money, certain. But I 
shouldn’t want to drop myself away, and 
leave such a failure behind me.” 

“A failure? why, surely you’re mis- 
taken!” 

“*No; I know the man well. And I hope 
that lady-like daughter of his will get a lit- 
tle happiness now—and the boy—poor lad! 
he went wrong, but how was he to help it ? 
He had a fine generous spirit, and it wasn’t 
strange he ran wild after such unwise re- 
straint and repression. Why, the man 
fairly froze those two innocent young 
things with his hard ways. I’ve heard my 
sister tell how the careless words would 
drop off from their lips and their smiles die 
out, if only their father entered the house, 
while it was impossible for either of them 
to speak an easy natural word if he was 
near enough to hear. A pretty way fora 
father to bring up motherless children, 
and then expect them to be dutiful, and 
worthy, aud exemplary in every way! Hu- 
man nature is human nature, I take it, and 
if you put a block of ice to hold down the 
bright young spirits of a boy, he has either 
to melt away and die, or the vitality will 
force itself out in another direction, abnor- 
mally, probably, to make a deformity. 
And who’s to blame in that case? Young 
Charley ought to have been a pride and or- 
nameut to society. But this cold-hearted 
Parker turned him out into the tempta- 
tions and miseries of the world upon his 
first detected offence. Heaven help the 
poor lad! I never knew what became of 
him.” 

“You astonish me. I thought Thomas 
Parker was one of our most honored and 
noble citizens.” 

**T haven’t found any fault with his per- 
formance of citizen duties. It is the fam- 
ily and human relations that the man so 
cruelly ignored. There is his daughter. 
Just look at her face, and see how she is 
starving and pining. Yes, yes, 1 know that 
she has all the luxuries of dress she can 
ask. Don’t tell me that women ask no 
more. They have been foully enough 
abused on this score. Don’t I know as 
well.as if she had told me herself, how 
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gladly and thankfully she would leave that 
brown-stone icehouse and go into the hum- 
blest cottage in the State, if Harry Day 
only led her thither? I saw the whole of 
that affair. Harry is a likely promising 
young fellow, but he hadn't a bank account 
into the hundred thousands. It pretty 
nearly convinced me that this Thomas Par- 
ker was born withouta heart of flesh, when 
I watched that affair, and heard of the 
cold-blooded merciless way in which he 
drove off the young suitor. Poor Dora 
Parker! there is not a girl I know—and 1 
happen to have a large acquaintance 
among girls, running down to seamstresses 
and imilliners’ apprentices—not one I have 
pitied so deeply as this young creature who 
lives in Parker’s palatial mansion. If he 
had a father’s love in his heart, wouldn’t 
he have seen the wretchedness in her 
face? 

‘“‘And what sort of a life must it be for a 
spirited, sensitive, refined woman to live on 
in his frigid Icelandish way? Well, well, 
the man is dead. [ought not to be talking 
so about him. But it was your calling 
him such a successful and shining light 
that set me agoing. I wonder, though, if 
there's a single soul that has had dealings 
with Thomas Parker, at home, in his office 
or warerooms, a single soul that will feel a 
pang of personal grief because this Christ- 
mas morning has set his soul free from 
earth, and taken him away from the sight 
of men. That's what I call the test of a 
man’s success in life—heart securities in- 
stead of bank stock. But I didn’t mean to 
preach a sermon. be off.’ 

Thomas Parker heard the advancing 
steps, and got himself out of the way, ex- 
actly how he was never able to tell. Every 
word that had been spoken had gone buzz- 
ing and stinging into his ears, aud touched 
at last the nervous tissue. The man had 
really feeling, although he had well nigh 
forgotten it. Well, this wasa pretty Christ- 
mas salutation fora man to hear! It had 
come upon him like a thunder-clap, and 
given him a great shock. Not that the 
mere report of his death startled him. He 
knew the origin of the mistake. The other 
Parker, at the end of the street, had goue 
off with a stroke of apoplexy. He had read 
about it in the Journal. He had seen the 
crape fluitering from the dourknob that 
very morning as he came by. But for all 
that, somehow it seemed as if he himself 


had been really dead, and had listened to 
his obituary. 

He shuddered from head to foot. He 
knew the voice of the unconscious accuser. 
It was a man of high position, with a repu- 
tation for eccentricity, but stanch and hon- 
orable, his check as good as gold. And 
this was his opinion of Thomas Parker. 
How many others held it also? Another 
shiver, and a strong effort to gulp down 
what was very like a sob. A thunder-clap, 
indeed, and the lightning bad pierced to a 
vulnerable spot, and laid bare, under a 
coat of ice, a quivering heart. 

Dora miserable! Charley ruined by his 
father's treatment! No heart securities at 
all, and the bank stock of no account where 
the other Parker had really gone, and 
whither his namesake must surely follow? 

Thomas Parker felt as if he must be the 
sport of some terrible nightmare. He 
turned about and ordered his dinner at the 
provision store. 

“Why,” said the dealer, amazed and 
startled, ‘‘ Mr. W—— told me, only a little 
while ago, that you were dead!” 

“It was the other Parker,” answered 
Thomas, meekly. ‘ Brown, you ought to 
know the poor families in this ward. Send 
a good dinner to half a dozen of the wor- 
thiest, and put it on my books.” 

The dealer looked up at him with an air 
of unmistakable astonishment, and said he 
hadn’t heard correctly. 

Thomas Parker repeated his order, and 
hurried off as fast as possible. 

‘‘He didn’t say he was glad to find me 
alive,’ he muttered. ‘*‘ W—— was right. 
Not asoul will grieve when I die, unless 
poor Dora! I suppose she did love that 
fellow, and if I had died she must have 
been happier, for she could have called 
him back—and give him a fortune, too.” 

He did not go home; he hurried down 
town without any definite purpose. With 
newly-opened ears he heard men who 
claimed his respeet, talking gayly over the 
little presents they had selected for this 
one and that. What tender thought was 
taken to please the taste and fancy of the 
loved ones! ‘ 

“Of course I knew very well my wife 
could buy a handsomer diamond herself— 
but the value of it will be my selecting it, 
and having it ready for Christmas,’’ said 
ove. 

Something of the cruel indifference of 
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that careless toss of the bank note showed 
itself to him now. And the look on Dora’s 
face as he left the table haunted him. 

He fairly ran into Bigelow’s, and hunted 
up a set of opal, which he remembered his 
daughter had admired. A little lightened, 
he turned back. Before him two school- 
girls were marching on with linked arms. 

*O Lillie, I do think Christmas is the 
most beautiful thing in the world! Our 
tree was splendid. I worked a pair of slip- 
pers all myself for papa—and wasn’t he 
pleased? And he gave me such a lovely 
bracelet, and we had such a merry time 
kissing after we said our merry Christmas 
greetings. Ido think papa’s kiss was bet- 
ter than the bracelet. We could hardly 
wait for morning.” 

Thomas Parker heard. When had he 
kissed Dora? Do all girls really care for 
such things? Is it not enough to know 
their fathers have thought for them? 

Half unconsciously he quickened his 
steps, and was passing a second-rate hotel, 
when he nearly stumbled over a man, who, 
with a companion, had just alighted from 
the coach standing by the curbstone. 

It was the man’s exclamation which 
drew his attention. He heard it, low as it 
was, because of its thrill of emotion. 

“Good heavens, Harry, it is my father!’ 

Parker’s wild eyes devoured the two agi- 
tated faces before him. Good heavens, 
indeed! Kind heavens to have sent them 
upon his path just in that softened mood 
upon that wonderful morning! He sprang 
forward, and grasped a hand of each. 

“Charley, my boy! Harry Day, my good 
fellow, I am so glad to see you both!” 

The young men gave each other a surrep- 
titious glance of astonished inquiry, and 
stood speechless. It was a new thrust to 
the newly-awakened heart, but Thomas 
Parker swallowed down the pang, and 
spoke bravely. 

“Tam going to begin anew this Christ- 
mas, my lads. I know very well you have 
the right to hold hard thoughts of me, but 
Task you to forgive me, and come home 
and have a merry Christmas, for Dora’s 
sake.” 

**Do you mean it, father?” asked young 
Charley, his lips twitching nervously. 

* Of course 1 do, and I mean to ask your 
pardon for my hard-heartedness, Charley, 
and please Heaven, to learn you to love ne 
yet asa father should be leved—you and 


Dora. Poor Dora! I am afraid the poor 
girl is weeping now at home, and that 
ought not to be on Christmas morning, 
now, should it, Day? Come home with 
me, both of you, and see me give her the 
happiest Christmas she has had.” 

The hands were extended now with an 
eager will. 

“Indeed, sir, I will deserve this,’’ blub- 
bered Charley, drawing his coatsleeve 
across his eyes, but obliged, nevertheless, 
to resort to a handkerchief, for the tears of 
softened feeling would not cease. 

‘Ah, Mr. Parker, you’ll find I’ve been 
working to some purpose,” ventured young 
Day. ‘‘I am better fitted for Dora now.” 

“T was a brute to send you away, and 
I’m ashamed of it. But I'll make amends. 
Here, have you got Christinas presents with 
you? Take my pocket-book, and slip in 
somewhere. You mustn’t go to Dora emp- 
ty-handed.”’ 

And Thomas Parker found himself 
laughing gleefully in a way he hadn’t 
thought of since he was a ruddy-cheeked 
boy. 

“God bless you, sir! Indeed, indeed, I 
have been blind and wicked not to have 
known what a good father you are,’’ stam- 
mered Charley. 

As for that father, he was secretly won- 
dering at the genial warmth that seemed 
filling his heart, and diffusing a life-giving 
glow through all his frame. He was actu- 
ally nearly breaking forth into singing, and 
felt like seizing the hand of every creature 
he met, and shouting out: 

‘Merry Christmas to you! Thomas Par- 
ker isn’t dead, and he is investing in better 
things than bank stock.” 

Upon Dora, sitting there in the splendid 
parlor alone, with her dreamy eyes and 
pale face, stole on tiptoe the hard stern fa- 
ther of whom it was so difficult to think 
with filial affection. She could not have 
been more startled had he presented a pis- 
tol at her head, than she was whea his 
arms were flung about her. 

“Dora, Dora, my darling, my good, obe- 
dient child, I wish you a merry Christmas, 
the merriest you ever knew. And here is 
your Christmas gift.” 

He thrust the pretty leather case into her 
hand, and dropped another kiss on her 
forehead. 

She looked at him a moment with wide 
dilated eyes, and then fell upon his breast. 
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“Father, father!’ she faltered, and 
could say no more. 

He was wiping his own streaming eyes. 

“ There, there, Dora, we are going to be- 
gin amew with this Christmas. I am going 
to be a decent man. You shan’t rejoice 
when I go off, no, you shan’t. And say, 
Dora, that isn’t all your Christmas present. 
The best is to come. See—come on, you 
young scamps.’”’ 

And he snapped his fingers, and then 
whistled, and then clapped his hands, un- 
til the girl almost believed he had taken 
leave of his senses. Finally, he flung open 


the door, and ushered in the better part of 
his Christmas gift. 

“Charley! Harry! O father, this is too 
beautiful!’ exclaimed Dora, incoherently, 
while she grasped a hand of each. 

And then the tender dewy eyes were 
lifted in reverent gratitude upward, and 
she murmured, softly: 

“Christmas, indeed! Beautiful happy 
Christmas!” 

“But not the last one that shall be hap- 
py!’ cried Thomas Parker. Which was 
true. 


NO CHOICE LEFT. 


BY MALCOLM ALSTYNE. 


1. 


TuE spicy fragrance of carnations came 
from the garden, borne to the couple in the 
orchard by the soft summer wind. The 
leaves of the apple tree, under which they 
were standing, shook and rustled over their 
heads. They could hear the gay laughter 


of the party assembled on the lawn, en- 
gaged in some game or other. Looking 
above them, they could see a sky of un- 
clouded blue, and the river, of which they 
could only catch a glimpse, wound along 
like a silver thread amileaway. The earth 
beneath their feet was carpeted in dark 
green. The birds sang in the trees around 
their sweetest songs. 

The two standing there im the orchard 
were Minnie Pierpoint and Niel Marsh. 
Minnie was a very pretty creature, with 
small figure, and a face bright and bewitch- 
ing. Hers was an innocent and joyous na- 
ture. Niel Marsh was a young man of a 
little more than medium height. He was 
handsome, possessing a pair of dark eyes, a 
high forehead, and a brown beard and 
mustache. People said that he was a great 
flirt, and that he had never gone far enough 
in love affairs in his life to be seriously in- 
volved. He would make love desperately 
enough, but had never permitted himself 
to be ensnared in even an engagement, let 
alone that destroyer of old bachelors, mat- 
rimony. 

“Snall we go to the house?” Minnie 
said, presently. 

“As you please,’”’ Niel answered. 

“Come, then.”’ 


Niel walked along by her side toward the 
house. The two were on quite good terms. 
Niel told himself that he liked Minnie as 
he would a sister. So, therefore, while he 
was cordial and friendly with her, he did 
not try to engage ina flirtation. Latterly, 
however, his manner had been approach- 
ing that of the lover. 

They had almost reached the house when 
they encountered another couple. 

**Good-morning, Miss Moreland and Mr. 
Durant!” Niel said; and Minnie saluted 
the pair also. 

Miss Moreland was totally unlike Minnie, 
being tall and queenly. Still, she was 
neither cold nor distant, but very pleasant 
in her manners. Everybody liked Miss 
Moreland. Mr. Durant was a gentleman, 
with bright gray eyes, black whiskers, 
well-formed features, and a pleasantly 
curved mouth. 

“This is a delightful morning,” Miss 
Moreland said to Niel. 

‘* Indeed it is,’ Niel replied. ‘‘ The air 
is balmily sweet.” 

By some means or other the two couples 
became changed about, so that Niel and 
Miss Moreland walked together, and Min- 
nie and Mr. Durant. 

Reaching the house, they entered the 
parlor. Perhaps it will be best to state 
here that these young people, and a dozen 
others, were the guests of Mr. Dick Ayle- 
shire, to whom the house, and orchard, 
and many adjacent fields belonged. Dick 
was a clever fellow, and had inherited this 
property from his father. He spent mugh 
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of his time in the city, but this was his 
summer home. 

** Miss Moreland, will you favor us with 
some music ?’’ Minnie said, as she opened 
the piano. 

Miss Moreland did as she was requested. 
Presently a half dozen other people en- 
tered. 

“ Oongratulate me,” cried a young lady, 
“‘you ladies and gentlemen here, for I have 
just vanquished Mr. Clayton at croquet! I 
and my allies, I mean, of course.’’ 

“Are you noi pretty nearly invincible, 
Miss Richardson?” Niel Marsh answered. 
“T dare say you will vanquish Mr. Clayton 
in more ways than one before the summer 
is over.”’ 

They all laughed, Mr. Clayton with as 
good grace as any of them. Miss Richard- 
son changed the subject. 

“ How many of you have heard that we 
are going to have an excursion party ?” she 
asked. ‘It is to be toe Beach Grove, which 
is three miles away, and on the river, too.” 

Nearly all had heard of it. 

“When is it to be, do you know, Miss 
Richardson?” Mr. Durant asked. 

“T do not,” Miss Richardson returned ; 
“im the course of a few days, I presume.” 

More remarks were made upon this sub- 
ject, but no one knew anything more about 
it than Miss Richardson had told. 

On the afternoon of the same day Archie 
Clayton was in Niel Marsh’s room. These 
two young men were very intimate friends. 
They had been talking some time when 
Niel said, **I believe I’m in love.” 

“It appears to me that you ought to be 
positive about it,” Archie laughed, in re- 
turn. 

‘Well, then, I am in love,’’ Niel said, 
“ but—”’ 

“Well?” 

“You'll laugh at me, Archie, I don’t 
doubt, when I tell you that the trouble is 
that I can’t locate it.’’ 

Archie did laugh. 

**What a term!” he said. guess I 
understand you. I suppose that a couple 
of young ladies divide your affections. Is 
that it?” 

“Three of them, my dear boy!’ Niel re- 
turved, dolefully enough; “all most un- 
commonly bewitching girls.’’ 

* Ha! ha!’ laughed Archie, louder than 
ever. ‘Who ever heard of the like! Three 
at once!’ 


“T don’t care for your laughing, Mr, 
Archie,” Niel said, ‘ but I assure you that 
this matter is giving me a great deal of 
trouble.”’ 

** Don’t be alarmed, Niel, your disease is 
too scattering to be fatal. Pshaw, my dear 
fellow! I’m positive that you are not seri- 
ously affected at all. The motto of love is, 
‘The one woman of all the world for me.’ 
Three, indeed! You are not in love.” 

“ Well, it’s something singular that’s got 
hold of me, anyhow.”’ 

“And I thought, too,” Archie continued, 
“that you were too much of a flirt to be 
easily caught by one woman, let alone 
three getting the better of you at once.” 

** Well,”’ said Niel, ‘‘ speaking about flir- 
tations, that’s where my trouble com- 
menced. You see, I’ve decided to stop 
that, and to get serious. To put it plainly, 
I’m going to get married. My income 
will justify that. But looking around me, 
I find that three young ladies are equally 
high in my regard. I believe that either 
one of them could make me happy, if it 
wasn’t for the other two. My dear boy, 
please don’t think that I am assuming that 
I can get any one of them, for I don’t 
know anything about that.” 

“Oho!’ Archie replied, think I un- 
derstand you better now. Your deliberate 
conclusion is that you want to fall in love 
and marry; there are three young ladies 
whom you respect and like equally. Going 
about this matter deliberately, you can’t 
decide which one to love. That’s it, and 
so don’t say that you love them all. Take 
my advice, and let matters take their 
course, and fate will bring it out all right 
for you. Be carefyl that you don't ask any 
of them to marry you, as the result of this 
deliberate conclusion. Wait till you are 
positive that you love one girl] better than 
all the rest of the world, then you'll be 
safe.”’ 

Humph!” Niel ejaculated, “I think I 
will love my wife well enough. But ’'m 
not so sure that you are right about my not 
being in love yet. Of course, after I’m 
married to a woman I will not think about 
any other.” 

Well, who are the three girls that are 
giving you so much trouble, just at pres- 
ent?” Archie asked. 

One is Miss Pierpoint.”’ 

**T don’t believe you could find anybedy 
to suit you better.” 
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“Another is Miss Moreland.” 

“Humph!” Archie returned, “if you 
are in love with her, you can look out for 
having Durant for a rival.”’ 

“T am not so sure about that,’’ Niel 
said. ‘I thought he cared more for Miss 
Minnie.” 

“ Well, well, we can only guess at that,’’ 
said Archie. ‘‘I don’t know anything cer- 
tain about it, and it may be neither. Who 
is the other one ?”” 

Miss Richardson,’’ Niel returned. 

Archie gave an involuntary start, which 
was not noticed, however, by Niel, and his 
face clouded. 

‘Miss Richardson!’ he repeated, his 
thoughts seemingly abstracted. 

“Yes, Miss Richardson,’’ Niel uttered. 
‘Don’t you think she would suit me as 
well as Miss Pierpoint ?” 

“JT dare say she would,” Archie said, 
slowly. 


Il. 


Tue day upon which the excursion of 
which Miss Richardson had spoken was to 
occur, eame. Quite early in the day a gay 
party repaired to Beach Grove, fully pre- 
pared to enjoy themselves. The river near 
which Beach Grove was situated was not a 
very large one. 

The party had a couple of sets of cro- 
quet, a half dozen baskets of various dain- 
ties for lunch, and a stage had been erect- 
ed in the shadiest part of the grove for 
dancing. Everything, even to an uncloud- 
ed sky, seemed propitious for a pleasant 
time. 

The hours passed. The party took lunch. 
That over, nearly all of them started off in 
various directions for a ramble through the 
grove. Miss Pierpoint and Mr. Clayton, 
and Miss Moreland and Mr. Durant hap- 
pened to go together. On they went, going 
first in one direction and then another, so 
that they were never very far from where 
they had started. At length they came 
out close by the river. 

“IT wonder if there is a boat in which 
we could take a ride?” cried Minnie Pier- 
point. 

“There is none in sight,’ said Archie 
Clayton, lookiag up and down along the 
shore. ‘But if Mr. Durant will go up the 
stream, I will go down it, and we will see 
if we can find one. Thatis, if you young la- 
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dies are willing to remain here for a short 
time.” 

**O, we are willing,’ Miss Moreland re- 
turned ; “‘ but then, if you both go at once, 
you might get two boats, and that would be 
one more than we will need.” 

“Clayton, you remain here with Miss 
Moreland and Miss Pierpoint,’? Mr. Durant 
said, ‘‘and I will go on an exploring expe- 
dition up the stream. If I don’t finda 
boat within a reasonable distance, I will 
return, and you can search down along the 
shore. Will that suit you?” 

* Perfectly,” Archie returned. 

Mr. Durant proceeded up along the shore. 

**Don’t you think my friend Durant is a 
fine young gentleman?” Archie Clayton 
said to Miss Moreland, with a mock confi- 
dential air. . 

“Why do you ask that?” Miss Moreland 
returned, with a slight blush. believe 
that Mr. Durant is generally considered a 
very clever gentleman.” 

**T had a motive in asking,’’ Archie said, 
his manner the same. ‘I think he would 
be especially rejoiced to know that a cer- 
tuin Miss Moreland has a good opinion of 
him. And I believe she has.” 

**So do Miunie Pierpoint put in. 

** Well, why shouldn’t she have?” Miss 
Moreland said, coolly enough this time. 

**No reason in the world why she should 
not,” Archie continued, with a mischiev- 
ous smile. ‘ But I have known people to 
commence by mutually admiring each oth- 


er, and end in desperately loving each 
other.” 


Miss Moreland’s blushes returned. 

** Excuse me,” Archie added; “‘ of course 
I don’t mean to insinuate that there is any 
probability of—of— DolI, Miss Pierpoint ?” 

**Isn’t that cottage across the river yon- 
der picturesquely situated ?’? Miss More- 
land said. “ 

“And yonder comes Mr. Durant,’”’ Min- 
nie Pierpoint interrupted. 

**Where ?”” Archie asked. 

“Around the bend yonder, in a boat. Do 
you see him?” 

“Of course I see him now,” Archie an- 
swered. 

In a few moments Mr. Durant had land- 
ed the boat at the shore. ‘The four had 
just got in when Niel Marsh and Miss Rich- 
ardson appeared on the bank. 

**Can you take us?” Niel cried. 

“Yes, certainly,” Mr. Durant answered. 
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Niel and Miss Richardson were soon in 
the boat with the others. Mr. Durant and 
Archie Clayton took the oars. 

“Shall we go up or down first?’ Mr. 
Durant asked. 

Minnie Pierpoint had some leaves in her 
hand that she had pulled from a bush on 
the bank, and which she was pulling to 
pieces. She held up one of them. 

“Whichever way this leaf flies when I 
drop it, we will go,”’ she said. 

She let the leaf go, and it was carried to 
the lower side of the boat by the air. 

“It is down stream,” said Niel Marsh. 

And they turned the bow of the boat 
down stream. 

“A mile will be far enough to go down,” 
said Miss Moreland, ‘‘ for you must remem- 
ber that it will be pretty hard work getting 
back against the current.” 

Not so very hard, Miss Moreland,” Mr. 
Durant returned; “ by keeping close to the 
shore, Clayton and I could soon ascend 
that distance. If we should get a couple 
of miles down stream, we can soon get 
back.” 

They had been going down stream but a 
short time when a roaring noise came to 
their ears. 

“What is that ?”? Miss Richardson asked. 

“T presume it is the water rushing over 
a mill dam,’’ Mr. Durant said. 

A few minutes later they discovered this 
to be true. They came in sight of the 
place where the mill stood, and where the 
water was pouring over the dam. 

“We will have to go back now,” said 
Miss Moreland. 

“To be sure we will,’ Archie Clayton 
and Mr. Durant both answered in one 
breath, turning the bow of the skiff up 
stream. 

“ Let’s go a little closer,’? Minnie Pier- 
point put in. 

“‘Isn’t it dangerous?’ Miss Moreland 
asked. 

‘We can let the skiff float down gradu- 
ally,” said Archie, ‘‘ and there will be very 
little danger. 1 remember that when I was 
a boy I used to let my boat go to the very 
edge of a dam like this, and then pull out 
of it.’ 

“I’ve seen that done,” Miss Richardson 
said. “I’m sure I’m not afraid to go 
closer.” 

**Shall we do so, Miss Moreland?” Mr. 
Durant asked. 
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“*T agree to it,’’ Miss Moreland returned. 

Keeping the bow of the skiff up stream, 
they let it drop slowly down. Many times 
they would try the oars to see that they 
still had control of it. Presently the thun- 
der of the water rushing over the dam was 
almost deafening. 

“Shall we go back?” shouted Mr. Du- 
rant to the girls. 

“Yes, yes,’’ they all returned. All of 
them were pale and beginning to get fright- 
ened. Archie and Mr. Durant had full 
control of the boat, but there was one pos- 
sibility of danger of which they had not 
thought. That possibility became a reality. 

Archie Clayton gave a more powerful 
stroke than usual with his oars. One of 
them snapped off close to the rowlock. 
Even then Mr. Durant might have pulled 
out of danger, but the three girls immedi- 
ately sprang to their feet with screams, 
shaking the boat so that he could not con- 
trol it with his oars. Instantly the current 
took effect on it, the bow whirled down 
stream, and they rapidly approached the 
dam. 

All that the young men could do was to 
seize the girls in their arms, there being 
one foreach. They had just time to do 
this when the boat plunged out over the 


boiling waters. 
* 7 * * * * * 


Six very wet people were out on the 
shore below the dam. Mr. Durant had 
caught Miss Moreland in his arms, and had 
saved her; it had been the same with 
Archie Clayton and Isabel Richardson; so 
that there was no choice left to Niel Marsh 
but to save Minnie Pierpoint. I want you 
te understand, however, that that last 
thought is mine and not his. Of course he 
would as cheerfully save her as either of 
the other two, for she stood equally as high 
in his regard. 


Il. 

NIEL Maksa and Archie Clayton were 
together in the former’s room, once more 
conversing, no doubt, about topics of mu- 
tual interest. 

* How’s that divided heart of yours by 
this time, Niel ?’? Archie asked. 

“About the same, I believe,” Niel an- 
swered. “I'll tell you the fact: I hada 
dream last night, and I’ve concluded to let 
that dream settle it—that will be as good a 
Way as any.” 
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“* My dear friend,’’ Archie said, “in all 
seriousness I say beware that you do not 
wreck your happiness. Think of the im- 
portance of what you are doing, and re- 
member that only death will sever the 
bonds into which you willenter. You are 
a young man, and have plenty of time. I 
entreat you not to rush hastily into that 
which may bring you only misery, for mar- 
riage without true love can bring you 
naught else.” 

“Hal hal’ laughed Niel, ‘“‘you are 
quite a preacher.”’ 

“Niel, promise me that you will wai’ in 
this matter till your heart decides.” 

“*T wont promise.” 

“Well, what was your dream ?” 

‘That I was married to Miss Moreland. 
I am going to do my best to make that 
dream come true.”’ 

Archie Clayton laughed. Excuse’ me, 
Niel,”’? he said, ‘but I am pretty positive 
that your dream will not come true. I 
have been intending to tell you, ever since 
we commenced talking, that that plunge 
over the milldam settled the matter for 
Miss Moreland aud Durant, so that you 
would have te choose between two. Du- 
rant told me, a very short time before I 
came in here, that they are engaged. I 
have believed for some time that they were 
in love with each other. I hope a third 
part of your heart wont be broken by that.” 

Niel drew a sigh, looked solemn fora 
moment, and then smiled. 

“I do believe it relieves me to hear that,” 
he said. ‘1 was half in hopes she would 
reject me, anyway. Yes, Archie, I hoped 
that all but the right one would reject me. 
The one, you know, that I can love in the 
manner which you express.” 

“Niel Marsh, you are incorrigible!’ 
Archie cried. . 

“Which one do you think I can love as 
a man’s wife ought to be loved?” Niel 
asked, innocently enough; “I mean, of 
course, which one of the two left?” 

“Why, what a question!’ Archie ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ How do | know?” 

“IT thought that perhaps you might use 
your judgment,”’ Niel added. 

**I beg to be excused from deciding that 
matter for you,” Archie said. ‘* Why, I 
have never before heard of such an idea! 
It is preposterous!” 

To tell the truth, Archie would have 
liked to say Miss Pierpoint, for, as you may 
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have already guessed, dear reader, he loved 
Miss Richardson himself, never having 
hinted, even, of his love, however. But 
he was a young man of honor, and that 
alone would have been sufficient reason for 
his not advising that somewhat wayward 
young man, Niel Marsh. 

Presently Archie left Niel alone. 

**So, so,’”’ Niel soliloquized, “it aint to 
be Clara Moreland. I'll be hanged if ’'m 
a bit sorry that that’s turned out the way 
it has. 1 remember what Archie said once 
about his hoping that fate would bring me 
out all right, or words to that effect, and I 
suppose that I can take it for granted that 
Miss Moreland is not to be Mrs. Marsh. I 
wish fate would decide between the other 
two, and give me one of them. Miss Rich- 
ardson or Miss Pierpoint—which one shall 
I ask to marry me?” 

He leaned his head reflectively upon his 
hand. His thoughts seemed very amusing, 
but evidently he was in sober earnest in 
them. 

“Let me see,’’ he muttered to himself, 
“the toss of a leaf the other day seems to 
have settled Durant’s fate; why shall not 
the toss of the petals of a rose decide 
mine ?”” 

He rose and walked to a table where 
stood a vase of flowers. He plucked a rose 
from among them, and pulled out some of 
its petals. 

‘* Now I will take these to the south win- 
dow and throw them out,” he continued; 
‘if they are carried to the west, it shall be 
Miss Richardson; if te the east, Miss Pier- 
point. Of course they will be blown one of 
those two ways alongside ef the house.” 

The window was already up. He went 
to it and tossed out the petals. It was 
surely a very whimsical way of deciding a 
love affair! 

But the petals? A gust of wind caught 
them and carried them toward the west. 

* Fate decides that Miss Richardson shall 
receive my proposition,’? Niel thought. 
** Well, so it shall be.” 

But a pretty face came into his mind—a 
face that was not Miss Richardson’s—and 
a touch of pain reached his heart. 

*Pshaw!’ he murmured, “I'd just as 
soon have Miss Richardson as Minnie. 
There will be dancing to-night, and 1 will 
decide the matter then.” 

An additional thought occurred to him. 
*Tudeed, I wont break my heart if she 
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does refuse me,” he uttered, in answer to 
that thought. 

Then again Minnie Pierpoint’s face float- 
ed before his vision. He wondered if he 
would grieve at all if Miss Richardson 
should refuse him. He answered that 
idea, too: 

“Why, of course, if I can get Miss Pier- 
point afterwards, I will not, for I’d just as 
soon have her as the other.” 

The evening came; but for some reason 
or other Niel Marsh could not get much 
chance to speak to Miss Richardson. Archie 
Clayton seemed to be appropriating har. 
Niel had danced with her once, but Archie 
had taken her away from him immediately 
afterward. 

At length Niel strolled out of the house 
for a breath of fresh air. A short distance 
away, down the avenue, stood a large elm. 
On one side of this was a rustic bench that 
would hold one or two persons. Niel found 
this and placed himself upon it. It was 
very close against the tree. There was 
no moon, and the shadows were heavy be- 
neath the overhanging branches. 

Niel knew not how long he had been sit- 
ting there thinking, when he heard voices 
close at hand. ‘The first was the voice of 
Archie Clayton. 

“And I was very much afraid you did 
not love me,” it said. 

There was afew instants’ pause. During 
those passing moments a flood of strange 
emotions swept through Niel Marsh’s 
breast. It occurred to him that Archie 
was speaking to Minnie Pierpoint—it must 
be she. He was using the language of one 
who was loved by the person to whom he 
was speaking. And with these thoughts 
rushing through his mind, Niel read his 
own heart at last. Le loved Minnie Pier- 
point himself. A wild pain smote him. 

** What a fool I have been all this time!” 
was his better thought. ‘1 feel that Llove 
her with all my heart, but I have delayed 
till—” 

“But Ido love you very much indeed,” 
a voice returned in answer to what Archie 
Clayton had said. 

Niel’s heart gave a great bound of joy, 
for it was the voice ef Isabel Richardson to 
which he was listening. 

The couple went out of hearing. 

my folly! my folly!’ Niel murmured; 
“T have been intending to ask her to mar- 
ry me!’ 


Tle arose and started toward the house. 
He had nearly reached it when he almost 
ran against a female figure. 

beg pardon!” he exclaimed. 

** Granted,” said a musical voice—that of 
Minnie Pierpoint. She was alone. 

“T have been sitting under the great 
elm,” Niel said to her, quickly, “and I 
want you to go back, for I have something 
to say to you. Will you?” 

They went back together. Niel felt his 
heart sinking. The question that generally 
troubles a young man on such occasions 
came tohim. What if she should refuse 
him? The possibility of that was painful 
to think of. But he did not delay. 

“*T have made a discovery this evening, 
Minnie,” he said. “tis that I love you. 
Will you be my wife ?” 

Miss Minnie knew her mind and heart 
upon that subject already. She stole her 
hand timidly into Niel’s. 

“Yes, I will be your wife,’ she mur- 
mured, “for I love you.” 

Dear reader, three weddings occurred 
shortly after that; and though Niel had 
never loved anybody but his pretty little 
Minnie, am I not correct in writing of him, 
No Cuoicr Lerr? 

A Saitor’s Descriprion.—A seafaring 
man, recently married, gives the following 
description of his bride and ber apparel, 
which we think will put some of the “ soci- 
ety”? papers to the blush: ‘ My wife is 
just as handsome a craft as ever left the 
miilinery dry-docks; is clipper built, and 
with a figure-head not often seen on small 
craft. Her length of keel is five feet eight 
inches; displaces twenty-seven cubic feet 
of air; of light draught, which adds to her 
speed in a ballroom; full in the waist, spars 
trim. At the time we were spliced she was 
newly rigged, fore and aft, with standing 
rigging of lace and flowers, mainsail part 
silk, with forestay-sail of Valenciennes. 
Her frame was of the best steel, covered 
with silk, with whalebone  stancheons. 
This rigging is intended for fair weather 
cruising. She has also a set of storm sails 
for rough weather, and is rigging outa 
small set of canvas for light squalls, which 
are liable to occur in this latitude sooner or 
later. Iam told that in running down the 
street before the wiud she answers the 
helm beautifuily,and can turn around in her 
own length if a handsower craft passes her.’’ 
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“Sam! Sam! Sam! Where the deuce js 
that fellow ?” 

I had rung the bell until I was tired and 
out of patience, and then called for him 
until I was out of breath, and still he did 
not come. 

If you want to know who I am, allow me 
to inform you that my name is George H. 
Boomerang, better known in Farzedona, 
where I reside, as Captaiu Boomerang, late 
of the army. I am aman of considerable 
wealth; own the finest house in town, and 
keep, or did keep, a man by the name of 
Sam, whose duty it was to brush my 
clothes, hat and boots, and adjust my leg. 

I refer to a wooden leg. ‘The original 
leg ran against a cannon-ball during our 
late unpleasantuess, and 1 have uever seen 
it since. 

Well, it was Sam’s duty to take that 
wooden leg off at night, and to be on hand 
again in the morning to put it on before I 
got out of bed; and now you know why I 
was yelling ‘“‘Sam! Sam! Sam!’ And 
when I inform you that this was the morn- 
ing of my wedding-day, perhaps you can 
imagine how anxious 1 was to get onto my 
legs as soon as possible. 

“* Yes ma’am, I was the lucky fellow that 
had walked into the affections—on a wood- 
en leg, too—of the handsomest girl in 
Farzedona, and was that day to lead her to 
the altar. But I must get my leg on first, 
and as Sam wouldn’t or couldn’t come, I 
rolled out of bed, and went hopping around 
on one foot to find my leg. 

Now, my dear reader, when the surgeon 
trimmed my stump, after that little affair 
with the cannon-ball, he sawed it off un- 
commonly short; so perhaps you can faint- 

ly imagine my feelings, when, after hopping 
around the room, I found what I supposed 
to be my leg, but, upon attempting to ad- 
just it, discovered that it was intended to 
go on below the knee. 

“Do wooden legs shrink? That’s just 
what I want to know,” said I. And then 
I rang the bell, and called, ‘‘ Sam!” 

Well, Samuel didn’t come, but my house- 
keeper Mrs. Brown did, and I was just go- 
ing to ask her if she had ever seen or heard 
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of a wooden leg that would shrink, when 
she covered herself with a blush and re- 
tired in great haste. 

She was a modest woman, you see, and— 
well, really, I don’t think I was hardly pre- 
pared tor company, as I only had one leg 
on, and—nothing else to speak of. 

** Mrs. Brown,” I cried, ** where is Sam ?” 

She answered me througi the keyhole of 
the door. ‘He left the house last night 
about eleven o’clock—took his trunk with 
him, and said he was going ww leave town 
on the midnight train.” 

“Gone! Why didn’t you tell me?’ 

** He said you knew all about it.” 

“Why, confound it, woman, I didn’t 
know anything about it! Furthermore, 
ma’am, the scamp has carried off my leg, 
and left one in place of it which is certain- 
ly a foot and a half too short.” 

*O, what will you do?” 

“ That’s just what I should like to know, 
ma’am,”’ said I, staring fixedly at that leg. 
“And it’s your wedding-day,”’ said she. 

“Which is just what makes this little 
difficulty of mine intensely interesting,” 
said I. 

“OQ, isn’t there some way for you to sur- 
mount the difficulty 

“I can surmount a pair of crutches,” 
said I; ** but, dang it, ma’am, I don’t want 
to be married on crutches!’ 

“It’s awful to think of!’ cried Mrs. 
Brown. And then I heard her leave the 
door and go slowly down stairs. 

* To be married at two o’clock, in church, 
and only a leg and a half to stand on!’ I 
groaned. ‘“*O Samuel! Sam! I don’t see 
how you could have had the heart to do 
it.” 

l couldn’t understand it at first. I had 
always used Sam well, paid him good 
wages, and he had seemed perfectly con- 
tented with his situation, and served me 
faithfully until now. 

Suddenly an idea struck me, and the 
whole cause of Sam’s perfidy was revealed 
to me, 

« By heavens, it is Slympkins!’ I yelled. 

‘* Slympkins is the cause of all my woe. 
He bribed Sam to steal my leg, ou this my 
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wedding-day, and leave this insufficient 
prop in place of it.” 

Now it is very natural to suppose that the 
reader would like to know who Slympkins 
is, and if he will only be patient I will en- 
deavor to enlighten him. 

Jim Slympkins is, or was, my rival. He 
is about my own age (thirty-two), and is 
the only son of his father, who, by the way, 
is the most wealthy gentleman in Farze- 
dona. Consequently Jim doesn’t do any- 
thing but smoke cigars, drive round town 
behind his splendid grays, and devote him- 
self to the ladies generally. 

Farzedona is noted for its pretty women. 
Statistics show that there are more pretty 
women to every square yard of ground in 
Farzedona than in any other city or town 
in the world. Now, my young friend, 
don’t attempt to dispute this statement, 
for it would be useless. Figures wont lie. 


Well, when I returned from the war, and 
established myself in the halls of my fa- 
thers (they were built by my mother’s first, 
but afterwards occupied by her second and 
third husbands, and consequently I always 
speak of my three fathers, instead of my 
forefathers), I somehow, in a very short 
time, found myself violently attached to 
seventeen of the most beautiful young 
ladies in Farzedona, and, singular as it 
may seem, they were the very young ladies 
whom Slympkins was courting. 

l rather had the advantage of Slympkins. 
To be sure Slympkins had, or was expect- 
ing to have, much more wealth than I 
could boast of; but he hadn’t my face, you 
know, or anything like it. Furthermore, 
the ladies always have been, and probably 
always will be, fond of the military, and 
Slympkins was not a military man. But 
what raised the very deuce with Slympkins 
was my wooden leg. When that wooden 
leg walked in, Slympkins had to walk out. 
Not that the dear creatures loved Slymp- 
kins less, but, ‘‘ah me, Captain Boomerang 
with his wooden leg was so chawming, you 
know.” 

Yes, I was charming. Anybody with 
half an eye could see that. Slympkins saw 
it distinctly, and it was very painful to 
him. It was as painful as a boil to Slymp- 
kins, for he found himself shivering in the 
shade, while I was basking in the light of 
thirty-four of the most beautiful eyes in 
Farzedona. 

It was a good thing for Slympkins, my 
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return to Farzedona. Yousee he had con- 
tracted such a habit of roving from flower 
to flower, that at last it had become almost 
an impossibility for him to settle upon any 
one particular rose. But I took the wind 
eut of his sails, and before I had been in 
town a month, he was glad to concentrate 
all his affections upon one lovely flower. 

Unfortunately for Slympkins, this flower 
happened to be the choicest one in my col- 
lection of seventeen; and so you see, when 
he concentrated his affections, I did the 
same, and before he had an opportunity to 
offer her his heart, I laid mine at her feet, 
and she accepted it and gave me hers in 
return. 

1 was sorry for Slympkins, but, dang it, 
my dear sir, what could I do? If he had 
chosen Miss Smith, Miss Brown, Miss 
Jones, or, in fact, any one but Miss Amelia 
Seymour, all would have been well. But 
it was really absurd for Slympkins to sup- 
pose that 1 would allow him or any other 
man to marry Amelia—at least, while I 
had a wooden leg. 

I would have given Slympkins anything 
in reason, but it was truly ridiculous for 
him to think that I would give him Amelia. 
I told her so, and then I folded her to my 
breast, and she folded me to her breast, 
and I allowed her to sip the honey from 
my ruby lips. 

O, what a beauteous creature she was! 
(and is, for that matter.) She was tall, of 
course. As I stand six feet in my stock- 
ings, it would be positively ridiculous for 
me to fall in love with a short woman. 
I’ve always been in the habit of running 
from small women, for fear of being 
caught in the meshes of love’s net. But 
Amelia and I looked extremely well to- 
gether. In fact, I look pretty well any 
way you can fix me—that is, with my leg 
on; and Amelia, as I remarked of ber im- 
mediately after my proposal, was a perfect 
model of beauty. 

‘There was no line, no subtle curve, 
No graceful turn to painter known, 


That did not her perfection serve, 
And I had won her for my own!” 


Yes, I had won her, and poor Slympkins 
was fairly wild with rage. He had sworn 
to be revenged, but I laughed at his threats. 
I even sent word to him that Captain 
Boomerang didn’t scare any to speak of; 
but you see I didn’t know then how he was 
going to be revenged. : 
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I saw it now very distinctly, on this the 
morning of my wedding-day; and I rocked 
myself to and fro in my chair and groaned, 
and bedewed that short wooden leg with 
my tears, and I said to myself, in my rage 
toward Slympkins, that I would enforce 
the old Mosaic law, and take an eye for an 
eye, a tooth for a tooth, and a leg fora leg. 

But this would never do for me, to be 
groaning when there was work to be done. 
I must prepare for the wedding, for you 
see 1 was bound to be married that day, if 
I had to hop all the way to church. 

I was seated at the breakfast table sip- 
ping my coffee half an hour afterwards, 
when Mrs. Brown came rushing in, crying: 

*O captain, I know all about it!” 

“What, the leg?” 

“Yes, I think so. My daughter Eliza 
says she saw Mr. Slympkins give Sam some 
money last night.’ 

“ Yes, I knew it was Slympkins.” 

** More than that, Sam was married last 
night to Miss Seymour’s maid, and they 
went off together on the twelve o’clock 
train.” 

* But, my dear woman,”’ said I, ‘‘ I don’t 
care anything about who he has married, 
or where he has gone. The question is, 
has he carried my leg with him?” 

“* Why, I’m sure 1 don’t know.”’ 

“ Well. that is just what I want to know, 
ma’am. 1is isn’t a time for trifling. 
You must remember that Iam to be mar- 
ried to-day, and, by Jove, I want my leg!” 

**Why don’t you ask Slympkins for it?” 

“Yes, and be laughed at. No, I don’t 
intend to let him know anything about the 
trouble he has caused me. Besides, I don’t 
believe he has got it.” 

* But what are you going to do?” 

“‘ Why, just as soon as I finish my break- 
fast I shall go to Mr. Seymour’s, and tell 
him of the perfidy of my servant (and I 
shall take that leg to prove my statement), 
and unless he objects very strongly, I shall 
persist in being married upon crutches, 
rather than to have the wedding postponed. 
That would please Slympkins too much. 
It’s what he expects; but I'll disappoint 
him, by Jove!’ 

Then I finished my coffee, and going to 
my chamber I took the ownerless leg, and 
wrapping it up in paper I came down, and 
ordering my carriage, rode out to Mr. Sey- 
mour’s residence. 

The old gentleman met me at the door. 
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He took no notice of my crutches. With 
averted face he bade me good-morning, 
and led me into the parlor. 

“T’m sorry, Captain Boomerang, very 
sorry, but the wedding will have to be 
postponed.” 

“What, not on my account, I hope;”’ 
for you see I thought he had already heard 
of my loss. 

“Amelia is—” 

“What! my dear Amelia! O, has any- 
thing happened to her? Is she sick ?”’ 

nothing serious, my dear captain.” 

* But is she ill? O, where isshe? Let 
me goto her. Do let me see her!’ 

“She’sin her boudoir. Go; perhaps you 
can comfort her.’’ 

I did go. I burst into the room and 
found her lying on the sofa. 

—*'Pale 
She lay, her dark eyes flashing through her tears 

Like skies that rain and lighten; as a veil 
Waved and o’ersbading her wan cheek, appears 

Her streaming hair.” 


I rushed forward to clasp her in my 
arms, but recoiled in surprise and amaze- 
ment, when I saw upon the chair in front 
of the lounge upon which she was lying, 
my— 

**Great heavens! Amelia, where did 
you get my leg?” for you see I recognized 
the limb instantly. 

“The le— O George Henry, I—I—can 
never be your wife!” she sobbed, fixing 
her liquid orbs upon the limb before her. 

“But where did you get my leg?” I re- 
iterated, at the same time unfolding the 
paper from the short one that I had brought 
with me. 

“ Where did you get mine?” she scream- 
ed, hopping up frem the lounge, and 
clutching the limb that I still held in my 
hand. 

** Yours ?” I gasped. 

** Mine!” 

* O, this is too much!” I sighed, sinking 
into a chair. 

Amelia sat down, too, and for about two 
minutes we gazed into one another’s faces 
without speaking a word. At last I spoke: 

*O Amelia, Slympkins has played a 
cruel joke upon us! He bribed your maid 
and my man to change these limbs.’ 

“Yes; and now—” 

“But luckily we have found it out in 
season, and now the wedding can go on as 
if nothing had happened.” 
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“What! would you marry me now?” 

“Now!” I cried, clasping her to my 
breast. ‘“I’d marry you now if you hadn’t 
a leg to stand upon.” 

Then I kissed the dear creature, while 
she laid her beautiful head upon my breast 
and cried for joy. 

In conclusion, I am happy to inform the 
reader that the wedding took place at pre- 
cisely two o’clock that day. Slympkins 
was not there, and I haven’t seen him 
since; but when I do see him—well, I’) 
write you about it. 


Curious TRADITION OF THE ASHAN- 
TEES.—The Asbantees have this tradition, 
and on it their religious opinions—if relig- 
ious they can be termed—are built. Inthe 
beginning of the world God created three 
white men and three white women, and 
three black men and three black women. 
That these twelve human souls might not 
complain of divine partiality and of their 

. Separate conditions, God elected that they 
should determine their own fates by their 
own choice of good and evil. A large cala- 
bash or gourd was placed by God on the 
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bash also a small folded piece of paper. 
God ruled that the black man should have 
the first choice. He chose the calabash, 
because he expected the calabash, being so 
large, could not but contain everything 
needful for himself. He opened the cala- 
bash, and found a scrap of gold, a scrap of 
iron, and several other metals of which he 
did not understand the use. The white 
man had no option. He took, of course, 
the small folded piece of paper, and dis- 
covered that, on being unfolded, it re- 
vealed a boundless stock of knowledge. 
God then left the black men and women in 
the bush, and led the white men and wo- 
men to the seashore. He did not forsake 
the white men and women, but communi- 
cated with them every night, and taught 
them how to construct a ship, and how to 
sail from Africa to another country—for 
the circumstances of the dispensation hap- 
pened in the heart of Africa. After a 
while they returned to Africa with various 
kinds of merchandise, which they bariered 
to the black men and women, who had the 
opportunity of being greater and wiser than 
the white men and women, but who, out 


of sheer avidity, had thrown away their 


ground, aud close to the side of the cala- chance. 


LOOK OUT FOR SPURIOUS CANVASSERS. ° 

Several parties are canvassing in Illinois, and pretending to act as agents for 
BALLOv’s MAGAZINE. One scamp, named B. F. Turner, has received many subscrip- 
tions in the towns of Genesee and Moline, and failed to account for the same. A fellow 
is also operating in Pennsylvania, and has swindled hundreds of people out of much 
money. Now let our readers understand distinctly that we have no travelling agents, 
and that those who pretend to be in our employ are swindlers, who should be arrested 
and punished as they deserve. Let our friends send subscriptions direct to this office if 
they do not want to be deceived. 


BACK NUMBERS OF BALLOU’S MAGAZINE. 

We are constantly receiving letters asking if back numbers of BALLov’s MAGAZINE 
can be obtained at this office, as none are for sale at many of the periodical depots. 
We can supply, on application, all the back numbers of our Magazine from the first 
of January, and parties wishing them have only to write us, enclose the money and 
receive, postpaid, what they ordered, by return of mail. 

Address Tuomrs & Taxzor, 386 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
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ONO TEA. 


NICKY THE WAIF. 


A STORY FOR CHILDREN.—IN TWELVE CHAPTERS. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS, 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE LONE STAR.—HOME AT LAST. 


I TURNED away from Benito, and leaning 
on the rail, looked over into the water, 
with a he@@rt too full for utterance. I was 
too much of a man tocry; but the disap- 
pointment was a cruel, sickening one. 
Tired of my vagabond life, with its adven- 
tures and excitements, I had set my heart 


on finding my mother and my home, and. 


had expected to see both ina week. I had 


put my trust in this man, my friend, who’ 


was linked to me by the common dangers 


we had met; and this was the way he had — 
justified my confidence in him! My worst ‘ 


enemy could not have betrayed me worse. 
Instead of being a passenger on an up-river 
steamer, I was among a crowd of despera- 
does, bound on a fillibustering expedition 
to a foreign country, with the pleasant 
knowledge that our capture by a Spanish 
frigate would secure the execution of ev- 
ery one of us, 

Benito followed me, and put his arm coax- 
ingly over my shoulder. I threw it off in- 
dignantly. 

*“*T am sorry you are angry with me, 
Nick,” he said. 


“You have deceived me, sir, in a way 
that I cannot forgive,’’ I replied. 

**T know I have deceived you; but you’Jl 
thank me for bringing you here before we 
are through with this business. Ispoke to 
Colonel Cope about you while you were 
asleep, and he promised me that you should 
have a lieutenant’s commission in the bat- 
talion. I’m to be acaptain, and we’ll fix 
it so as to be in the same company. What 
do you think of that?” 

“TI think, as I told you before, that I 
shall have nothing whatever to do with 
this business. That, you may depend on.” 

** My dear fellow, do hear to reason! You 
are throwing away the finest chance you’ll 
ever have to get glory and plunder. We’ve 
got a splendid lot of men on board for this 
battalion, and our colonel is a glorious man 
—brave asa lion, and full of generosity.. 
We're going to succeed, too, I tell you— 

““You’ll probably succeed in getting 
your precious necks in the garote,” I inter- 
rupted. 

“Pshaw! We're going to join the great 
Cuban army of independence, and we shall 
whip the Spaniards as fast as we find 
them. Just think of the chances of honor 
and promotion—and plunder, too!’ And 


{Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1872, by TaomMes & TALBOT, Boston, Mass., in 
of the Librarian of Congress, Washington.) 
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Benito’s eyes twinkled at the thought. 
“You surely believe in Cuban indepen- 
dence ?” 

“T have read all about this struggle in 
the papers,’’ was my answer; “ and I should 
certainly be glad to see the Cubans free 
from Spanish control, and more glad still 
to see Cuba annexed to the United States. 
But—” 

“ That'll be the next thing,” Benito ea- 
gerly interrupted. 

But 1 understand perfectly well what 
price any American will pay if he is caught 
by the Spaniards fighting on the side of 
this rebellion. It will be death! And 
much as 1 would like to see the Cubans 
successful, I have a very poor opinion of 
their courage, and their willingness to fight 
for their liberty, from all I have read about 
this struggle.’”’ 

“We'll help them; we’ll lead them, 
and—”’ 

“You may do as you please; I wont. 
When I go to Cuba, or anywhere else, to 
fight for liberty, it will be of my own free 
will. I wont be kidnapped, taken out of 
my own country, and compelled to fight, in 
any cause.” 

“You'd better not say that to Colonel 
Cope,” said Benito, smiling, and showing 
his white teeth. ‘‘He wouldn’t like to 
hear such talk, and he might take an un- 
pleasant way to make you change your 
mind.” 

My blood was now thoroughly aroused ; I 
never felt so mad in my life. ‘ Benito,” I 
said, ‘‘ I have told you very plainly what I 
think of you for the treachery you have 
pracwWsed on me; and now I will tell you 
further, that neither you, nor your colonel, 
nor all the fillibusters between Canada and 
Mexico can make me fight against my will. 
You knew my heart was set on going home; 
you might have known that I couldn’t be 
induced to join this wild expedition at 
such atime, if ever. You did know it— 
and so you kidnapped me. You talk about 
this ‘splendid battalion,’ and glory, and 
chances for plunder, and all that. You 
look at it as a kind of thieves’ carnival, 
after all; and if the looks of some of these 
feilows don’t belie them, there are some of 
the worst scamps in Louisiana forward 
there. I don’t think I should fancy a com- 
mand over some of the cutthroat-looking 
chaps that I ses yonder. More than all 
this, you are violating the laws of the 


United States, and you know it. You are 
breaking our neutrality toward Spain, and 
are liable to be punished for it by our gov- 
ernment, even if the Spaniards shouldn’t 
catch you. Now, Benito, you are in part 
responsible that I became a smuggler with- 
out knowing it; and now that I do know 
what you are trying to persuade me into, I 
tell you plainly that I shan’t violate the 
laws of my country. I consider this an 
outrageous—”’ 

“‘Hush!” interrupted Benito. ‘ Here’s 
the colonel!” 

The tall bearded man whom I had seen 
below now came on deck, wearing a sword, 
and dressed in the handsome uniform of 
an American colonel. He was accompa- 
nied by the two men who were with him at 
the table; one in the uniform of a major, 
and the other in that of a first lieutenant. 
The latter I soon saw was the adjutant. 
The colonel gave him some directions, and 
he went forward. Soon the drums and 
fifes sounded, and the adjutant arranged 
the men without their arms in half a dozen 
ranks across the deck. The inspiriting 
martial music ceased, and the adjutant 
commanded “attention!” The colonel 
then removed his cap, and harangued them 
for twenty minutes. He had a full round 
voice, and was a ready speaker, and man- 
aged to excite considerable entlgisiasm by 
his remarks. He told them that the Lib- 
eral cause in Cuba was bound to be success- 
ful, and that all that was needed was about 
twelve hundred stout willing fellows from 
the States, under American leaders. He 
said there were three hundred before him; 
the balance would come from New York, 
Baltimore and Savannah. He told them 
that the success of their cause would make 
every man of them rich; but they must ex- 
pect, if captured, to be executed at once. 
“You don’t want to take any prisoners, 
my lads,” he said, with a significant smile, 
because you must remember that if you 
are taken, your necks will be broken by the 
garote!’ 

I shuddered to hear him speak thus; but 
the adjutant proposed three cheers for the 
colonel, and three more for the cause, 
which were given lustily, while the drums 
rolled and the fifes blared. The colonel 
bowed, aud his fine face lighted up as 
proudly as though be had already whipped 
the whole Spanish army. 

“* But mind one thing, my lads,’’ he con- 
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tinued, sternly. ‘‘ You are under military 
discipline now, and I am your commander. 
I can show you how to fight—never fear 
that. I did not go through the hottest of 
Buena Vista with Clay’s Kentuckians, 
without learning something about war, and 
proving my mettle. Now, when I give an 
order, you are to obey it—and quick, too! 
‘The man that mutters, or mutinies, or tries 
to desert—I’ll leave no chance for the Span- 
ish garote to work on his neck!’ 

He said it just as though he meant it, 
and looked it, too. I thought as I glanced 
over the rude faces before him, that these 
men realized that they had found a master 
who would rule them with a rod of iron. 
‘They certainly looked very humble and re- 
spectful while he was talking. 

‘““We are now just off Ship Island, as 
you see,” the colonel continued; “and 
we'll anchor here till morning, and drill as 
jong as there’s daylight. The major and 
adjutant have both seen service, and they 
will drill you. Make a business of it, lads$ 
jJearn while you can; you may be at close 
quarters with old Valmareda’s men in 
three days.”’ 

We were soon at anchor within twenty 
rods of the island; and as it happened, no 
other vessel was there. The drilling went 
on all day, with only a few minutes’ inter- 
mmission, to allow the men to eat their ra- 
tions. I saw at once that the major and 
adjutant were experienced at the business. 
‘They put the command through all the 
company movements, aud such of the bat- 
talion movements as the limited space of 
the deck would allow, and instructed them 
in the manual of arms until they were 
quick and quite correct; particularly in 
loading and firing. The colonel watched 
the drill with a cigar in his mouth fora 
while, and then walked off, and saw Benito 
and myself standing near. 

“Ah, Benito—Captain Benito, I should 
say. Who’s this with you?” 

** My friend, coionel—a protege of your 
old friend Brewster, of the Hurricane. I 
have been trying to convince him, with 
your permission, that he is Lieutenant Man- 
vers, of the Cuban Volunteers; but he pro- 
tests that he wont have anything to do 
with us.” 

?”’ said the colonel, turning 
squarely to me, and fixing his eyes on my 
face. ‘* Manvers ?—I have heard that name 
before. Well, what’s the matter with you, 
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sir, that you wont take the commission I 
offer you? Did you hear what I just said 
to the men yonder about obeying my 
orders ?” 

I may as well confess that I did not feel 
very stout-hearted when I found myself 
confronted by this stern colonel, and heard 
his questions; but I felt so indignant at 
the trick that Benito had played on me, 
that my indignation mastered my fears. I 
stood up boldly before the colonel, salated 
him by bringing my hand to my cap, as I 
had seen Benito and the adjutant do, and 
spoke to him something in this fashion: 

“Colonel, I don’t consider myself under 
your orders at all. I was brodght here by 
one of the meanest tricks that was ever 
practised on a free man; I was drugged and 
carried aboard while I was insensible. I 
never volunteered to join this expedition; 
I never have joined it, and I wont join it. 
I don’t approve of it at all, and I demand 
to be set ashore.” 

If I had consulted policy and my own in- 
terest, I should have made my protest with 
much less plain speaking; but I was angry, 
and in no mood to be careful of my words. 
Benito gave me a warning look, and the 
colonel looked threatening. 

** You are aboard with us, at all events,”’ 
he said; ‘“‘and perhaps a little time will 
change. your opinions. You say you don’t 
consider yourself under my orders; and, 
unfortunately for you, you said it loud 
enough to be heard by that guard yonder. 
V’ll convince you, and show him, that you 
are under my orders. Here, sergeant—go 
to the mate, and bring a pair of handcuffs 
and leg-irons!” 

The sergeant started, and the colonel 
slowly puffed his cigar. 

“Do you mean to put me in irons?’ I 
asked, trembling with anger. 

“*T mean to show you that you had bet- 
ter bridle your tongue, whatever else you 
do. I'm afraid Brewster spoiled you.” 

The sergeant approached with the irons. 
1 immediately stepped over the side of the 
railing, and held ou with one hand, ready 
to jump. 

“Hold!” cried the colonel. 
you about ?” 

**T am about to jump overboard and 
swim ashore,’’ I answered. 

“If you dare to jump, Pll order the 
guard to shoot you!” 

“I don’t think he could hit the broad- 
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side of a barn two rods off, by the way he 
handles his gun,” said I, 

The colonel looked at me, then at the 
guard, who carried his musket over his 
shoulder, much as a man would carry a 
sack of potatoes; and then the colonel 
burst into a hearty laugh. 

“* Egad, I guess you’re right about that!’ 
he said; “‘and you’re a cool fellow, any- 
way! Come back; perhaps I was a little 
hasty just now. Sergeant, you may carry 
those irons back where you got them.”’ 

** Will you release me ?” I asked. 

“ Yes—if you really want to go. 
have a talk with you first.” 

I took his word for it; but I knew sume- 
thing of men by this time, and I was cer- 
tain that this man’s word was as good as 
his oath. I stepped back over the railing, 
and the colonel offered me his hand, which 
I took. 

“You are a bold manly fellow, at all 
events,” he said; “ just such young men 
as you are the material I want for under- 
officers. You and Benito come down to 
dinner with me.” 

We accepted the invitation, and followed 
him down the stairway to the saloon, where 
we could still plainly bear the loud word of 
command from the forward deck—“ order 
—arms!” ‘shoulder—arms!’ preseut— 
arms!” etc., with the clash of arms as they 
were handled. 

*T should think you were a ‘bold fel- 
low,’ ’’ Benito whispered, as we came down 
the stairs. ‘I don’t think a thousand dol- 
lars would have tempted me to try that ex- 
periment with Colonel Cope.” 

The drill was suspended fora short time, 
and the major and adjutant, with the cap- 
tain, mates, and purser of the steamer, 
came down to dinner. The conversation 
that ensued, as we ate the very excellent 
dinner that was provided, was rather inter- 
esting to me. I was introduced to the 
officers of the ship, and of the expedition; 
and the colonel led the talk, which 1 saw 
was intended for my benefit. Very rosy 
pictares, indeed, were drawn on the sub- 
jects of Cuban independence, and the hon- 
or and wealth that would accrue to Ameri- 
eans who should join the cause. 

* You’d better not miss this chance,’ 
whispered the major, on one side of me. 

“You're a fool if you do,” whispered 
the adjutant, on the other side, consider- 
ably flushed with the wine he had taken. 
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“ Gentlemen,”’ said the colonel, “ fill your 
glasses; I have asentiment for you, Mr. 
Manvers, let the steward fill your glass.” 

“1 never drink wine, sir,’’ I said. 

“* Well—we will drink for you. I propose 
the health ot Captain Manvers, of the Cu- 
ban Volunteers.” 

The colonel and his officers drank, and 
then looked up at me. I stood up, and 
said: 

** You seem to expect, gentlemen, that I 
should respond to that sentiment; though 
Ido not really see why I should; it does 
not refer to me, for I am not a fillibuster, 
and never shall be one. I do not know 
that I have any relative in this peculiar 
service; if I have, I hope that he is used to 
the garote, for he will probably make its 
acquaintance before he gets through.” 

This speech fell like a wet blanket on the 
enthusiasm of the officers. They looked 
angry and indignant; but the captain of 
the steamer, a rough old seaman, slapped 
ehis knee and burst into a roar of laughter. 
The officers were so annoyed that they rose 
and left the table, except Benito. 

“Well done, youngster!’ said the cap- 
tain, when they had left. ‘“‘ They haven’t 
caught you with chaff, if you are a young 
bird. Now you take my advice, and stick 
to what you just said.” 

* But I thought you were interested in 
this expedition,” I said, with surprise. 

‘““Me? Not much! The owners of the 
Gladiator get five thousand dollars for the 
use and hazard of the vessel; I get five 
hundred for landing these fellows near 
Matanzas; that’s all the interest I have in 
the affair. The money is in third hands in 
New Orleans, and all my anxiety is to keep 
the steamer clear of Spanish trigates. I 
consider the whole thing a crackbrained 
enterprise, and youshow your good sense 
in keeping out of it.” 

The captain’s commendation of my 
course confirmed me in it; and I went on 
deck with a bold heart to meet the stormy 
interview that I expected I must have with 
Colonel Cope. But I was mistaken; he 
never alluded to what had passed. He met 
me politely but coldly, and said: 

‘1 will put you ashore here after dark; 
you can get back to New Orleans in a day 
or two; most of the steamers stop here. I 
want to ask you if your name is really 
Manvers ?” 

“* Yes sir.’ 
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’ “Did you ever live at Cleveland ?” 

am so informed.” 

‘Why, don’t you know about it your- 
self?” 

I had to answer his question by telling 
him that 1 believed I was stolen from my 
home when very young—so young that I 
could not recollect what place I had lived 
in. 

‘Who told you this ?”’ he asked, beeom- 
ing more and more interested. 

* Part of it I remember,” I said; “ but 
most of it I learned from Mag Phillips, the 
woman who stole me.”’ 

** Mag Phillips! where is she ?” 

“Dead. I buried her myself, on the 
bank of the river, in Louisiana.” 

The colonel gave an exclamation of as- 
tonishment. 

“Nick Manvers,” he said, “this is a 
most wonderful meeting. Do you know 
anything about your parents and your 
uncle ?” 

**T can just remember my mother. Mag 
told nme that my father was dead, and she 
told me all about my uncle’s rascality.”’ 

**Well—I can tell you something more. 
Your uncle died at Cleveland three months 
ago, and confessed the whole iniquity. 
Your mother and everybody else gave you 
up for dead after the loss of the Emperor 
on the Ohio, and the property went to your 
uncle, except your mother’s dower. He 
left it to your mother, by his will, in case 
you should not be fouud; and nobody sup- 
poses you to be alive. Your mother had 
some hope again, two or three years ago, 
on reading an account of the trial of a boy 
named Nick Manvers, at Memphis; but she 
could find nothing of you there, and had 
her long journey for nothing.” 

“Poor mother!’ I said, with a great 
lump in my throat. “It was I. I went 
from there to New Orleans with Captain 
Brewster.” 

“Well, Nick, I have now to tell you that 
I was one of your father’s best friends in 
his lifetime. I know your mother well; I 
saw her in Cleveland six weeks ago.”’ 

“You did?” I exclaimed, grasping his 
hand. ‘O sir—how does she look—how 
does she fee] ?” 

**She’s a noble woman, my boy—a sweet, 
sorrowful, charitable woman. She has 
never ceased to mourn for you, and you 
will return to her as one from the dead. 
Go back at once, and gladden her heart.” 
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“T shall, sir; I intended to take the 
steamer up the river yesterday; but that 
scamp Benito brought me here in the way 
I have told you.” 

“And I came very near making a bad 
mistake myself,’”’ he said, good-humoredly. 
“* Never mind; thank fortune, it is not too 
late to correct that. Have you money?” 
he asked, kindly. ‘‘ Yes? Well, you shall 
go ashore here to-night, and in a few days, 
at furthest, you can get a steamer back. 
Give my regards to your zood mother—but 
don’t tell her I am a fillibuster,’”’ he added, 
laughing. ‘* She might not think as highly 
of me as she does.” 

We were walking up and down the after- 
deck, arm in arm. The colonel threw 
away his cigar, and said, abruptly: 

*“* T have only told you half, Nick. Did 
Mag tell you anything about your rescue 
from the ice in the Ohio?” 

“ Yes sir; she told meall about it. I re- 
member myself being in the middle of the 
river on the ice.” 

“And it was I, Nick, who rescued you! 
I was then in business in New Yerk, and I 
was making all haste to New Orleans, to 
be ahead of other jobbers in the purchase 
of cotton, With my own hands I took you 
from the ice, and also pulled in the woman 
who was hanging to it.”’ 

So much that was astonishing had hap- 
pened to me, that I had almost ceased to 
be surprised at anything; but this discov- 
ery was simply wonderful. I could not 
speak; I could only press the colonel’s 
hand, and think in silence on the strange 
events of my checkered life. 

**T had never known Mag Philips,’’ he 
continued, ‘and I never heard her name 
mentioned until months afterward, when I 
returned from the South. No suspicion 
had ever entered my mind that I had in 
this strange way rescued the child of my 
old friend Manvers from death; nor did 1 
suspect the truth until still later, when I 
visited Cleveland, and heard of the abduc- 
tion from your mother. While 1 was there, 
the news came of the arrest of Jap’s gang 
down the river, and cf a young boy who 
was found with them. The descriptions 
of the boy gave your mother a ray of hope; 
but I knew, from the place where you were 
found, that it must be you. I went with 
your mother to Cincinnati and Covington; 
you had escaped before we arrived. Then 
came the uews of the disaster to the Em- 
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peror, and I went to the landing where she 
was run ashore with the chief of police. 
We could find nothing, hear nothing of 
you, and from that day I have thought, as 
has your mother, that you perished on that 
boat. You can’t tell how you surprised 
me a few moments ago, when you began to 
talk of the Manvers family, and Cleveland, 
and Mag Pnillips. But bless me!—why 
couldn’t I see the nose and forehead of 
Morris Manvers, and your mother’s eyes, 
and mouth, and hair, right before me all 
the time? I should say you had all your 
father’s spunk and spirit, too, Master Nick. 
Without knowing you then, 1 thought of 
your father right off, when you stepped 
over the rail there and began to bluff me.” 

**T suppose you don’t want me to go to 
Cuba with you now, colonel ?” I suggested. 

* No, you young jackanapes; far from it. 
You get back to Cleveland as fast as you 
can; I wouldn't risk your precious life on 
this wild dangerous business that we are 
engaged in for all the gold the Gladiator 
can carry. And if you take my advice, 
Nick, you’ll give up your wanderings when 
you get home, and settle down in some 
steady business. Don’t be a rover, boy; 
stick fast iu one place, and make friends 
and money.”’ 

“T certainly mean to settle down,” I 
said; but as I said it I thought sorrowfully 
of Jenny Hawks. ‘‘ But let me ask you, 
sir,’ 1 continued, “‘ why you are a rover 

always have been an adventurer,” he 
replied, **‘ in everything I have undertaken. 
I have speculated, and made and lost for- 
tunes; I have hunted and fought Indians 
at the West; I was with Walker in Nica- 
raugua, and further back than that, I was 
with Lopez in Cuba. Ihad some desperate 
adventures there at that time; I only es- 
caped the capture that befell poor Will 
Crittenden and the rest by an accident, and 
I skulked about in disguise for a month 
after they were executed before I could 
escape from the island. The fact is, I owe 
the Spaniards a bitter grudge for what they 
made me suffer then; but I really think 
that the time has come to strike a blow for 
Cuban independence, and I can’t keep 
away. Atanyrate, take all the risks—” 

A short stern ‘ Halt!’ from the guard 
at the bow of the steamer interrupted him; 
there was a splash in the water, and then 
a musket shot, followed by a scream and 
an oath. 
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“ That sentinel at the bow is an old sol- 
dier, and he had strict orders abort desert- 
ers. I should not wonder if he had shot 
some one,”’ the colone) said. 

It was soon discovered that a man had 
been shot; he was struggling in the water, 
and keeping himself from sinking with 
great difficulty. A boat was quickly sent 
to his assistance, and he was picked up and 
hoisted toethe deck again. ‘The purser of 
the steamer was a doctor; he examined the 
wound, and at once pronounced it mortal. 
The man was shot through the body. He 
had attempted to lower himself into the 
water by the anchor-chains, with the in- 
tention, no doubt, of swimming to the isl- 
and and concealing himself till the Gladi- 
ator had gone; but he was detected in the 
attempt, and summarily shot. The colonel 
went forward to see him, and returned in 
a few minutes with a message for me. 

“The poor fellow appears to know you, 
Nick,” he said. “He knows you are 
aboard, and is anxious to see you. Will 
you come forward and see him ?” 

I consented, wondering who it could be. 
I was not long left in doubt. I pushed my 
way through the crowd that surrounded 
the dying man, and gave one look at his 
face. And there I saw—Carlo Mantelli! 

“T’ve done you injury enough, Master 
Nick,” he said, with something like a look 
of penitence crossing his agonized face. 
“Tl make you what poor amends I can 
for the wrongs you have suffered from me. 
I'm only two months out of Kentucky pen- 
itentiary; I was sent there soon after you 
left Woodville for stealing money from 
Judge Hawks. Of course I did steal it; 
and by a wonderful chance, I got caught 
in the act. I plead guilty, and after I was 
sentenced I sent for the judge, and con- 
fessed to him that I had taken his money 
from the secretary and placed it in your 

runk, and then falsely accused you of 
stealing it. Your character is all cleared 
up with him, Nick; you’ll be thrice wel- 
come whenever you go back. He has ad- 
vertised for you far and wide; and in doing 
this, he has found out all about you before 
you came to Wuodville. He went to Cleve- 
land lately to find your mother, and talk it 
over with her; but they have not discov- 
ered anything or any trace of you since you 
left Memphis. O God—I’m done for!” he 
groaned, pressing his hand to his side. 
“Lord, have mercy upon me, miserable 
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sinner thatl am!’ And he died before I 
could say a word to him. 

I walked away from this solemn scene of 
retribution deeply affected. It seemed 
easy now to see a different hand than that 
of man in all this; it seemed as though 
Providence was surely leading me, through 
long blind paths, to home and happiness at 
last. I thought of Mag, miserably dying 
in the marshes; of my bad uncle, stricken 
down in death in the height of his wicked 
prosperity; and last, of this man, who had 
clouded my honor, and almost broken my 
heart, and he dying a violent death at my 
feet. Truly, truly wasit said, ‘‘ Vengeance 
is mine; I will repay.” And then my 
heart gave a great bound as I thought of 
Jenny, and I felt quite happy in the hope 
that I might see her again, and that per- 
haps she would like me as well as she 
used to. 

But now there was a sudden flurry on 
the steamer; a vessel was discovered, 
which the captain declared was a United 
States steam-gunboat, and a boat was 
quickly lowered to take me ashore. I 
shook hands with all the officers of the 
Gladiator, and of the expedition, and the 
colonel slipped on my finger a large and 
costly ring which he wore for a remem- 
brancer. Benito leaned over the rail as 
the boat that separated us puiled away. 
He looked serious and sorry at the parting; 
but showing his teeth, with one of bis 
forced smiles, he called after me: 

“Adieu, then, Nick; good luck to you! 
But when you hear the brave things said 
about Brigadier General Benito that you 
surely will, you’ll be sorry you didn’t come 
with us!’ 

They put me ashore on the sand at Ship 
Island; the boat returned, and the Gladi- 
ator was quickly running away to the 
southeast. In twenty minutes the gunboat 
passed the island, crowding on all the 
steam and sail possible in the pursuit. 

“She can’t catch her,” said a man at 
my side, ‘ There’s not a steamer in these 
waters that can.” 

I watched them both till they looked like 
black specks in the distance, hopiug—and 
who can blame me?—that the man’s pre- 
diction would prove true. 

Here I will dismiss Colonel Cope and 
Benito with a few words. 1 have heard 
from both of them since then; a letter 
from the latter, brought to New Orleans 


by a trading vessel, and there posted, told 
me that the expedition landed safely near 
Matanzas; that twenty of the men desert- 
ed the first night, and five of these were 
found the next day, and shot, by the colo- 
nel’s order. He said the battalion was 
now pretty well disciplined; that they had 
been in a severe skirmish with a whole 
brigade of Spanish troops, and had held 
their ground splendidly, driving off the 
enemy with loss. Benito said that the 
colonel was very hopeful of the cause, and 
thought that when more remforcements 
came from the States, they would make 
rapid progress. The colonel, by the way, 
had risen to be a general in the patriot 
army, and Benito was a major. “I 
wouldn’t be anywhere else than here,” he 
wrote; ‘‘and either have a brigadier’s 
star myself within a year—or I’ll be a star 
in heaven myself!’ 

I should not like to predict what may 
happen to either of these men. They are 
kindred spirits, with great capacity for 
good; bat the future of such bold reckless 
souls is doubly hard to foretell. I hope 
well for both of them; but I should be 
sorry to take either for my model in life. 


I stopped at New Orleans only long 
enough to take my money from the bank, 
and secure the presents I had put away for 
Jenny, and then, northward ho! I had 
determined to go to Woodville first, as it 
was now on the direct route from Memphis, 
new railroad communications having been 
opened. I passed the prison in Memphis, 
where I had lain for dreary weeks, with a 
light heart; 1 was whirled across Teynes- 
see on an express train, but was particular 
to go to the rear platform of the last car 
when we passed a bridge which was the 
scene of a notable adventure related ina 
former chapter, and have another look at 
the place. Then almost across Kentucky 
on the cars, and I alighted at a new sta- 
tion, within half a mile of Woodville, 
on a pleasant summer evening. I left my 
trunk at the station, and went on foot 
“across lots.’’ Dear Woodville—here it 
was, as beautiful as ever! I saw no one 
about the house, and with a beating heart 
I rang the bell at the front door. I heard 
a light step tripping through the hall; the 
door was opened—and there stood Jenny 
herself, the same, but taller, handsomer, 
and more womanly. 
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“Did you wish to see my father, sir?” 
she asked. 

**T want to see you more,”’ I said, unable 
to restrain myself. And dropping my 
travelling-sack, I catght her in my arms 
and kissed her. Jenny,’ I cried, ‘‘ dear 
Jenny, don’t you know me ?” 

It was a bold experiment, I admit; I did 
it because I couldn’t help it. But I made 
no mistake. She lcoked angry at first and 
startled; then something natural in my 
face seemed to attract her, and then she 
knewme. . 

“Nick Manvers!’ she cried. ‘‘ Why, 
Nick, is it you?” And then—she kissed 
me back again. 

The judge was sitting in the library. I 
suppose he heard an unusual noise in the 
hall; at least, he came out before Jenny 
had got herself disentangled from me. He 
looked surprised at first; but when he saw 
who it was, he came forward with both 
hands extended to welcome me. 

“ Nick,” he exclaimed, with much emo- 
tion, *‘I was never happier in my life! 
You have been cruelly wronged, and I am 
responsible for much of it; but we’ll make 
it all up to you, if you'll give us a chance. 
I was hasty and unjust to you, and—” 

**Say no more about it, judge,” I inter- 
rupted. “1 know all about how it happened, 
and I never laid up any hard feelings 
against you, though I was dreadfully 
grieved about it.” 

* You're a noble generous boy,”’ said the 
judge, much affected. ‘‘ He’s handsomer 
than ever, eh, Jenny? How you’ve grown! 
And where have you been all this time? 
We really feared we should not see you 
again. Iam curious to know—” 

Jenny here whispered in his ear, and 
looked knowingly toward the parlor. The 
judge stopped abruptly, and said: 

** We'll talk about that by-and-by, Nick. 
Now come with us.” 

He took my arm on one side, and Jenny 
on the other, and they conducted me into 
the parlor. I felt that something unusual 
was about to happen, their manner was so 
mysterious. ‘*‘ Whatis it?” Lasked. But 
not a word would they give me. 

We were in the parlor; on the sofa sata 
lady dressed in black, whose sweet sad face 
drew my eyes in an instant. She would 
have looked young, but for the white 
threads in her hair; and these I never saw 
till afterward. She smiled as we ap- 


proached, as if to relieve the awkwardness 
of an introduction. The judge was much 
embarrassed; I never saw him act so 
before. 

“Mrs. Manvers, this is Mr. Manvers,”’ 
he said. 

I bowed, and looked again at her; she 
grew pale, and looked eagerly at the judge. 

“Same name,” he remarked; “funny, 
to be sure. Relatives, maybe.” 

“Why, father—” began Jenny, opening 
her eyes very wide. 

your tongue, you hussy!’’ the 
judge roared, pretending to be vexed. 
** Here I’ve been trying to break this glori- 
ous news gently to both of them, anda 
nice mess I’m makingof it. Mrs. Manvers, 
here’s your boy; and I congratulate you, 
madam, I do indeed. He’s a—’ 

I was in her arms before he had said half 
that, and her tears and kisses were falling 
fast on my face. They left us there to- 
gether; and on the scene that followed my 
readers cannot intrude. Home at last!]— 
for home is where the heart is, and all that 
I loved on earth was here. 

Bright as my skies appear now, pleasant 
as the future opens to me, I yet feel a tinge 
of sorrow at the thought of parting with 
the thousands of dear young friends to 
whom my story has been told, I have 
written it during my leisure hours here at 
Woodville since my return, and as it is to 
be scattered far and wide over the country, 
in the pages of BALLOu, I feel already ac- 
quainted with the bright eager young faces 
and the honest young hearts which 1 trust 
will welcome it from month to month, 
But I lay my pen aside, assuring them all 
that my adventures can seem no more won- 
derful to them than they do to me as I re- 
count them. 

My mother’s presence at Woodville was 
the result of the judge's visit to Cleveland, 
of which Mantelli had told me. His sym- 
pathy and his descriptions of meas I ap- 
peared at Woodville, and the many things 
that he could tell my mother about me, 
were grateful indeed for her to hear, and 
she gladly accepted his invitation to visit 
Woodviile. The judge promised her that 
in a few weeks he would go down the river 
and renew the search for me; but my com- 
ing deprived him of this opportunity to 
show his good will. 

I have told my long, varied story to my 
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Daneel Daddle. 


mother and these dear friends, as well as 
written it; and we four, consulting togeth- 
er ina spirit of gratitude to God for this 
reunion, have laid our plans for the future, 
and have asked his blessing upon them, 
that they may ripen to fruition. 1 am 
about to return to Cleveland with my 
mother, where we shall probably be occu- 
pied for a full year in settling up the affairs 
of my father’s estate, which have of course 
become somewhat deranged by my uncle’s 
death, and by my unexpected return. After 
that, we shall return to Woodville, where 
my mother will take charge of the house- 
hold. I shall settle down to study law in 
earnest, expecting to go into partnership 
with the judge when he retires from the 
bench ; and when Jenny becomes nineteen 
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and I twenty-one, which will be in about 
three years, then—let me whisper it in 
your ear—we are to be married. 

Dear Jenny Hawks! As I write these 
last words she has come behind my chair, 
and putting her arms arourid my neck, she 
leans over and discovers that I have told 
her secret to the public. Well, no great 
matter; she pulls my ears for it, and says 
Iam “too bad;” but I don’t think she is 
much vexed about it. I wish the girls who 
read these lines could see the curiously 
carved bracelets which I brought her from 
Mexico, and which she is wearing this 
minute. Dear Jenny! She has been the 
guiding star of my life from the first mo- 
ment I met her. May she never cease to 
bless that life with her smile! 


DANIEL DADDLE.—A Curistmas LEGEND For BAD CHILDREN. 


DANIEL DADDLE was a boy of a wicked 
and cruel disposition. He used to spin bugs 
on a pin, and pull the legs and wings of flies 
off, and throw spiders into the waterpail. 
He used to pelt cats, and he would also 
throw stones at dogs, when he could do so 
with safety. 

But one day he was entirely cured of these 
bad habits. He used especially to pride 
himself upon the skill with which he could 
capture flies and bluebottles, as, they re- 
posed on a sunny wall, with one sweep of 
his hand. If any of my young readers are 
desirous of trying this sport, let me advise 
them to select a particularly rough brick 
wall, and remember that they must dash 
their hands very rapidly and violently to- 


wards the fly, and close enough to the 
wall to touch it. 

One night when Daniel was in bed 
he hadadreadfuldream. He dreamed 
that he was walking on the sunny side 
of the road when a very horrible giant 
came along. Daniel stood still, struck 
motionless by terror. The monster 
crept gently towards him, and raising 
his enormous hand, made a swoop at 
Daniel as if he had been a basking 
bluebottle. Daniel tried to run away, 
but it was too late. He found himself 
tightly squeezed in the giant’s fist, and 
could feel his bones cracking with the 
pressure. At this moment he woke,and 
found he had tumbled down between 
the bed and wall, where he was so 
tightly pinched that it was only aftera 

long struggle he could extricate himself. 
He then ran down, just as he was, in his 
nightgown, into the parlor where his pa- 
rents were at supper, and told them he had 
had a bad dream ;so they pitied him and gave 
him some scalloped oysters, which I think 
impaired his digestion, for he often had bad 
dreams afterwards—about supper-time. 

One day he thought he was going to catch 
a very big bluebottle, but his knowledge of 
entomology was scanty, and what he caught 
happened to be a bee—and it stung him so 
severely that his arm swelled till his eyes 
nearly dropped out of his head. 

I hope this will be a warning to my young 
friends not to be cruel, and when they 
catch flies, to be quite sure they are not bees. 
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RUTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE. 


Send all communications for this De- 
partment to Epwin R. Brieas, WEsT 
BETHEL, Oxford County, MAINE. 


The name of the person who is entitled 
to a free copy of BALLov’s for 1874, for the 
best original puzzle, will be given in our 
next number; and the person who has won 


the book, by answering the largest number . 


of puzzles in the present volume of the 
Magazine, will receive the prize on or be- 
fore the Ist of January. 

Next year we shall give a small prize to 
the one who solves the most puzzles in each 
number, and a larger prize to the person 
answering the largest number of puzzles 
in Vol. XXXIX. 


Answers to October Puzzles. 

70. Dash, Shad. 71. A. $450; B. $825. 
72. Orchard; Pear; Ella; Roam; Asia. 
73. A 74. FLEER 

ODE LEAVE 
COMER EATEN 
ADMIRER EVENT 
MERIT RENTS 
PET 
k 

75. Hippopotamus. 76. Bleak, leak. 
77. Turn, urn. 78. Speak, peak. 79. Stop, 
top. 80. Virgil. 81. Ado; Sea; Hank. 
82. BALLOU’s MAGAZINE. 


101. Cross-Word Enigma. 
The Ist is in fay, but not in sprite ; 
The 2d is in fear, but not in fright; 
The 3d is in false, but not in true; 
The 4ih is in Christian, but not in Jew; 
The 5th is in ire, but not in rage; 
The 6th is in book, but not in page; 
The 7th is in new, but notin old; 
The 8th is in silver, but not in gold; 
The whole you've seen, as 1 surmise, 
Some are foolish, and some are wise. 

CyriL DEANE. 


102. Enigma. 

The answer contains twelve letters. 
The 9, 8, 11, 7, is nice discernment. 
The 1, 9, 8, is a kind of tray. 

The 6, 9, 10, 4, is to incite. 

The 12, 1, 2, is reserved. 

The whole is a science. 


Exiza Il. Morton. 


108. Problem. 

1 have money in two wallets. The sum 
in the first is twice that in the second, plus 
$12. One-half the sum in the first, minus 
$6, equals the sum in the second. What 
amount is in each ? 

WIiLson. 


104. Diamond Puzzle. 

A vowel; a cutting instrument; a Euro- 
pean coin; advantage; the motto of the 
Publishers of this Magazine; a prognostic; 
principal; fortune; a consonant. 

AMANDA PARKER. 


Words Squared. 


105. Clothed; one-tenth of an inch; a 
girl’s name; a person beloved. 
Mea. ARLAND. 
106. A spot or stain; to regard with 
affection; across; a limit. 


M. R. J. 


107. Transposed Blanks. 
Yesterday a —— was sold for a a —— in 
the —. “Brau K.” 


Curtailments. 
108. Curtail a small stream, and leave a 
bird. 
109. The act of selling, and leave a bever- 
age. Cuoice E. 


Hidden Tools. 
119. Hang your cap, Lane, on the peg. 
111. Herbert is a waif. 
112. Tell Mag. I’m lettering to-day. 
Emma M. CHAMPLIN. 


Buried Rivers. 
(Two in each sentence.) 

113. Have you read Frank 5S. Finn’s 
** Boy Clown ?” 

114. Ed Winans went fishing; his prizes 
were one gar-tish and two mud-turtles. 

115. Look at a bit of rock through a mi- 
croscope, and you will be delighted. 

“Breau K.” 


Answers in Two Months. 


GRAND ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1874. 


TO THE SUBSCRIBERS OF 


BALLOUW’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


AND 
THE AMERICAN UNION, 
The Largest and Best Literary Weekly Paper in the United States. 


PREMIUMS! PREMIUMS! PREMIUMS! 
Five Beautiful Chromos given to Subscribers. 


The publishers of BALLov’s MonTHLy 
MAGAZINE, acknowledged to be the best 
serial of its kind in the world, and the 
AMERICAN UNION, the Jargest and best 
literary weekly paper in the United States, 
announce that for the year 1874 they will 
give as Premiums to subscribers some of 
the handsomest and choicest Chromos ever 
produced in this country. 

Our experience of the past ten months 
has convinced us that the public prefer 
Chromos to all other Premiums; so we 
have determined to send to subscribers of 
BaLLovu’s MAGAZINE and the AMERICAN 
Union some of the best to be obtained of 
the first artists in the country. The names 
of the Chromos to be given away are: 


THE BETROTHED, 

THE POWEK OF MUSIC, 

ISN’T IT FUNNY? 

MORNING GLORIES, 

LILIES OF THE. VALLEY. 

These Chromos are printed in eil, in 

iwnany colors, and are remarkable for their 
beauty and originality. 


PREMIUMS FOR BALLOU’S MAGAZINE. 
CLUBS! CLUBS! CLUBS! 

As a great inducement to Clubs, we 
offer the following favorable terms:— 
For a Club of FIVE copies of BALLou’s 
MAGAZINE, $7.50, and a copy gratis to the 
person who gets up the Club, aud also the 
Chromo MorNnInG GLORIES,”’ or,‘* LILIES 
OF THE VALLEY,’’ to each member of the 
Club. 

TEN copies of BALLov’s MAGAZINE 
$13.00, and a copy gratis to the person who 
obtains the Club, and also the Chromo 
*MorninG GLorigs,”’ or, LILLIES OF THE 
VALLEY,” to each member of the Club. 

SINGLE subscrip- 
tions $1.50 each, and either of the Chromos 
“Mornina or, “LILIE3 OF 
THE VALLEY,” as the subscriber may 
2lect. 


“BALLOU'S MAGAZINE AND THE AMERI- 
CAN UNION. 


BALLov’s MAGAZINE and the AMERI- 
CAN UNION combined for $3.75; and also 
the Chromos Morning GLoriges” and 
‘* LILIES OF THE VALLEY.” Or BALLOU’s 
and ‘Tnx Union for $3.50 without the 
Chromos. 


PREMIUMS FOR THE AMERICAN UNION. 


SiInGLE SuBscripTions.—We will send 
THE AMERICAN UNION for one year for 
$2.50, and also give every subscriber one 
of the beautiful oil Chromos, each worth - 
$3.00, at retail, of ‘“‘ Tue BrETRoTHED,”’ 
“Tue POWER OF Music,” or, IT 
Funny ?” 


CLUBS FOR THE AMERICAN UNION. 


For $15.00 we will send six copies of 
TuE AMERICAN UNION for one year and a 
copy of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE to the per- 
son who gets up the Club, and also to 
each member of the Club the Chromo 
“BeETROTUED” or “THE VowER OF 
Music.” ‘The subscriber must state which 
of these beautiful Chromos is desired, and 


- it will be immediately forwarded. 


ImrortTaNT Notice.—Be sure and send 
money by a post-ollice order, a registered 
letter, or by check on New York or Boston. 
We are not responsible for money lost on 
its way to us through the mails. Post- 
office orders are safe and cheap. 

To tue Pubiic.—Subscribers can com- 
mence at any time, and not wait for their 
subscriptions to expire. Let them roll in 
their names as early as possible. 


t@r"Be careful in writing, to give State, 
County and Post-Office jor each subscriver; 
and also to designate the name of the yetter- 
up of the club. 
Address THOMES & TALBOT, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


Christmas morning, Mr. Flint receives abox by Mr. F.opensthe box, and finds a prize rooster 
express, Charges, $10.00. which a friend has sent bim, 


Belligerent propensities of He sees Great p of Mr, who is pursued by the 


rival in the gi 


And for his Christmas dinner dissects the body of 
his present. 


| MR. FLINT’S CHRISTMAS PRESENT. | 
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